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First Hemispheric 
Insurance Meeting 
Held in New York 


Leading Figures From U. S. and 
Many Latin American Countries 
Attend Conference 


RANDALL SOUNDS KEYNOTE 








Calls Insurance Symbol of Free 
Enterprise; Sees Similar Meet- 
ings in Future 





The first hemispheric insurance con- 
ference ever held took place in New 
York City this week at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. Many of the leading fig- 
ures in insurance from a large number 
of countries attended, including many 
from Latin America and also among 
the persons present were members of 
university faculties. The first sessions 
were on May 14, and the banquet May 
15 marked the high point in the gather- 
ing and was a remarkable demonstration 
of hemispheric good fellowship. 

Jesse W. Randall, president, Travelers 
Companies and presiding officer at first 
day’s session, in sounding a conference 
keynote, “Insurance—the Symbol of 
Private Enterprise,” gave definite assur- 
ance of future meetings of this charac- 
ter when he said: 

“Tl think much is to be gained in every 
direction by getting better acquainted 
with each other and with each other’s 
problems, hopes and aspirations. And 
any meeting which promotes and ad- 
vances the institution of insurance also 


promotes and advances the welfare of 
our fellow citizens.” 


Auspices of Conference 


_The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, whose insurance depart- 
ment had much to do with the prepara- 
tions for the conference, was joined by 
the Inter-American Council of Com- 
merce and Production in sponsorship of 
the meeting. William K. Jackson, newly 
clected president of the National Cham- 
ber, vice president and general counsel, 
United Fruit Co., in the opening address 
ot welcome, expressed the earnest hope 
that “this meeting will mark the first 
ste) in a long period of friendly coop- 
eration among the insurance companies 
of the Western Hemisphere.” 

_ President Jackson presented to his 
international audience John A. Diemand, 
president, North America Companies, as 


"ha; ° 
chairman of the committee on arrange- 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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PARTIAL 


COVERAGE 


IS NOT 
ENOUGH! 


Today's abnormally high replacement costs are 
in many cases 50% greater than in 1939 and 
call for a thorough check of every risk. 


You cannot afford to allow your clients to have 
inadequate protection. Yours is the responsi- 
bility — in fact, even a moral duty — to make Add the protection necessary to cover increased 
certain that your assured have ample dependable values. In so doing, you will not only gain your 
coverage. client's confidence, but increase your income. 


7! THE 
POLITE 
LANCASHIRE | 
croup £ 


tH#t London ano Lancashire 
GROUP 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. * ORIENT INSURANCE COM- 
PANY * LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LTO. * SAFEGUARD INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, ITD. 
{Fire Department) e LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 


























A A Thrift. ‘anitor 


In 1898 a 40-year-old janitor in Brooklyn became insured when 
he was issued a Twenty Payment Life for $1,000. A point of the 
contract was that the dividends on the policy were to be left to 
accumulate with the Company. 


His premiums were $38.97 annually. By 1908 the premium- 
paying years were completed but the policy remained in force 28 
years longer until his death in 1946 when he was aged 88. Although 
no premiums were due after 1908 he continued to be credited each 
year with a dividend. 


Upon his death in 1946 there was paid to his beneficiary the 
original face amount of $1,000 plus an additional $1,012 bought 
by the reversionary additions from the accumulated dividends 
from 1898 to 1931. 


Since 1932 he had been accepting his dividends annually in 
cash over these latter years, thus receiving $124.33 in cash in 
addition to the total received by his beneficiary at claim time. 


It is interesting to know that this policyholder had given up 
his work as a Brooklyn janitor in his old age and had been living 
in Florida. Evidently he had been as thrifty in other ways as he 
was in the matter of the dividends on this insurance. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 





$3.00 a Year; 25c. per Copy 





No Equitable Buy 
Of 3 Low Interest, 
Long-Term Issues 


Parkinson View of Some Large 
Oil and Industrial Security 
Offerings 


DICKENSON AGENCY DINNER 








Comments on “Fanatical Enthusi- 
asm” of Washington Officials 
for Low Interest Rates 





Addressing a dinner in Philadelphia 
of the M. P. Dickenson agency, Equi- 
table Life, and a number of policyhold- 
ers of the Society who included some 
of Philadelphia’s outstanding citizens, 
President Thomas I. Parkinson of the 
Equitable criticized “the fanatical en- 
thusiasm” of Washington public officials 
for low interest rates “without regard to 
the ultimate effect on public welfare,” 
and also the growing concentration of 
government in Washington “to the detri- 
ment of the i*Tuence of municipal and 
state government.” 

President Parkinson said that in New 
York earlier in the day he had to deal 
with three possibilities of investment of 
policyholders’ money. One was a pro- 
posed issue of securities by a great oil 
company, a total of $85,000,000 extending 
over a twenty-five-year period at a rate 
of 2.35%, or thereabouts. Another was 
a proposed issue by an oil company of 
$100,000,000 of securities over a thirty- 
year period at an annual rate of 2%%, 
or thereabouts. The third proposal was 
an issue of a big industrial company of 
$40,000,000 for thirty-year period at 
254%, or thereabouts. Mr. Parkinson 
said these issues were typical of what 
is known as refinancing in the easy 
money market. 


Refused to Buy These Securities 


“We will not buy these securities,” he 
said, “not because they aren’t good, but 
because over a period of thirty years even 
the best guaranteed securities will not 
avoid losses in market values when pay- 
ing these low rates of interest. Who can 
tell what will happen in a thirty-year 
period? What guarantee do we have 
what the rate of interest will be? And 
if it should rise even a little the loss 
of principal would be great.” 

Continuing, Mr. Parkinson said: “In 
talking to a large group of bankers and 
others earlier today I said that I did 
not blame managers of corporations for 
getting money at the lowest possible 
rates for the longest periods, but I did 
blame any investment banker for offer- 
ing such securities to the public when 
he must know that some time during 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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(A SERIES CF ADVERTISEMENTS ILLUSTRATING HOW LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS SERVE THEIR COMMUNITY BY SELLING LIFE INSURANCE) 














Where Do You Fit in Your Community Picture? 


Most LIFE insurance representatives today are civic- 
minded men who take a real interest in their 
community affairs. 

We started to compile a list of the various ways 
in which Equitable Society representatives are 
serving their communities. They seemed to be repre- 
sented on every kind of community job:—volunteer 
firemen and Boy Scout leaders, Secretaries of the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Y.M.C.A., mayors 
and church workers, Veteran Guidance Committee 
and business zoning advisers. In every type of 
community endeavor, an Equitable Society repre- 
sentative was taking part...doing his share. 





Learn how the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation is fighting crime. 


TUNE IN ON “THIS IS YOUR FBI” 
American Broadcasting Company 
EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT 











Yes, these are good men...they are business men 
with a social conscience. That they are such is one 
more reason for saying that selling life insurance 
is more than a way of making a living. Equitable 
Society field men know that the respect they merit 
by being members of a fine profession and aa organi- 
zation like The Equitable Society is not the whole 
story. 

The very nature of their jobs makes them good 
citizens. This life work is a contribution to the com- 
munity in which the agent lives. Equitable Society 
representatives can be proud that by serving The 
Society’s members...they serve America. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


THOMAS |. PARKINSON, President - 393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N.Y. 
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HEMISPHERIC INSURANCE CONFERENCE 
STRESSES NEED FOR FREE ENTERPRISE 


INSURANCE PROTECTS 
ECONOMY, 


NATION’S 


Insurance exerts such a powerful in- 


fluence on the principal economic insti- 
tutions of nations and it has performed 


It 
so satisfactorily its role as the protector 
of the economy of the Americas that 
any alterations of its bases would cause 
crave upheavals in the economies of the 
\merican nations, said Tristan Espinosa, 
president of the Association of Insurers 
of Chile and president of the Chilean 
delezation, and Jorge Bande, professor 
of insurance of University of Chile, 
before the Hemispheric Insurance Con- 
ference, in a joint paper. 

Tracing according to classical division 
the principal parts of the national econ- 
omy—production, circulation, distribu- 
tion and consumption—the address de- 
clared that insurance accompanies every- 
one of these processes as a protecting 
shield. Excerpts from the address fol- 
low: 

“The intervention of the state in in- 
surance institutions would direct itself 
to one or both of the following two 
systems: First, a system of conducting 
or of directly exploiting insurance—that 
is, a system in which the state acts 
as insurer, replacing private insurance 
enterprises with its own organisms. 

Second, a system of regulation and 
supervision, in which the state guaran- 
tees the free development of private 
initiative and of unrestrained competi- 
tion in insurance transactions—but reg- 
ulates the economic and technical ac- 
tivities through which private enterprises 
remain strong and solvent and continue 
meriting the trust and confidence of the 
insuring public. 


State Insurance System 


“This first system is also designated 
state insurance. The process through 
which the system of liberty in commerce 
is transformed into this structure is 
called ‘nationalization of insurance.’ 

“In our opinion, this system has no 
justification. It would transform the 
basis of an institution that has loyally 
and surely served society for hundreds 
of years into something new whose 
value and use are unknown and, at the 
least, risky, In fact, it can only be justi- 
fied if vital public interests require, nay 
demand, its utilization. 

_ “Insurance requires agility and speed 
In organization and  administration— 
activities which are essential character- 
istics of private enterprise. The needs 
which the insurer must anticipate are 
urgent and are born in crucial moments 
during the lives of men or of businesses. 

They are born in hours of catastrophes. 
For ‘hat reason, the indemnification must 
he paid opportunely and often imme- 
diate y without bureaucratic delays, so 
that the benefits will be effective for 
thos. that seek and receive them. The 
services for the client must be expedited 
and ‘iandled in a spirit of understanding 
‘or !re individual and for his particular 
Problem. Can state insurance do this 
when all state administration has as 
its criterion uniformity and when it 
does not provide for the handling of the 
indiv dual problem ? 


Same occurs in the policy of 


vesunent of capital and reserves of the 
insurance companies. The policy of in- 


véestment must’ be the result of three 
Principles: 


Security, income, and the 


ALL FUNCTIONS OF 
CHILEANS DECLARE 


possibility of easy liquidation of the 
investments. The insurance entity must 
have elasticity necessary to be able to 
follow a policy adequate to meet the 
needs of every economic situation, a 
situation which may well change in a 
moment. In the case of state adminis- 


RESOLUTION 


tration, such investment would be in 


and meet serious difficulties because of 


the nature of the financial problems that 
state treasury administration must face. 


“Insurance must serve the entire so- 
ciety, all the people with equal favor 
and with equal dedication. It must not 
know distinctions based on party politics. 
Those who labor in insurance, to the 
contrary, must be chosen on the basis 
of their capacity and knowledge; they 
must show technical preparation—they 


ON FREEDOM GUARANTEES 


A resolution affirming guarantees for 


freedom in the development of private 


initiative in the insurance field was presented to the Hemispheric Insurance Conference 


by Tristan Espinosa, president of the 
of the Chilean Delegation to the ( 
University of Chile, 


Association of Insurers 
Conference, 
secretary of the Chilean delegation. The resolution follows: 


of Chile and president 


and Jorge Bande, professor of insurance, 


The Institution of Insurance has an intimate relation to the national economy, 


and its —— object is to grant protection and security to basic 


processes: Production, Circulation, 


( conomic 


Distribution and Consumption. It is through 


insurance that it becomes possible for the economic life of a country to develop in 


continuous and regular form and in a tranquil environment. 


This institution elim- 


inates the material consequences of hazardous contingencies that unfavorably influ- 


ence the economic activities of individuals and nations. 
that alterations in the foundations of the Institution of 


It is a logical consequence 
Insurance will reverberate 


throughout the entire economy and that tranquility of economic operations depends 


on the tranquility of its development. 
CONSIDERING: 

FIRST: That the Institution of 
all the countries of the 
reat majority of 
with the result that the institutions of 


Insurance has been historically 
Americas as essentialiy a private undertaking and in the 
them has preserved this nature in the course of development, 
private insurance in the 


established in 


many American 


nations has arrived to its present standard of highest quality; 


SECOND: 


that insurance requires agility and speed in organizational operations 


and easy adaptation to the new and growing demands for security and protection 


—essential characteristics of private administration, 


so as to accomplish the high 


purpose of carrying the benefits of protection and security to the greatest number 


of the peoples of the Americas; 


THIRD: 


possible if the activities 


that insurance exists for the purpose of protecting persons and goods 
against risks, amplifying each day its possibilities of protection- 
can develop in an environment of constantly broadening 


that which is only 


and improving activities—intoned through the system of free competition among 


priv ate insurance carriers; 


FOURTH: 


that private insurance must subsist and fostered even under a Govern- 


ment which has developed a complete and highly integrated system of social secur- 


ity, whose aim should be to give protection and security to the needy 


against a 


limited number of risks and whose maximum payments should be no more than 


the minimum necessary 
FIFTH: that insurance 


popularized to the end that all taxes affecting insurance 


to this primordial and high purpose; 
BE IT RESOLVED: 
FIRST: That insurance activities be 


encouraged on a 


for the subsistence of its recipients; 
as the most effective means of protection and security be 


policies be subordinated 


basis of private initiative 


and propagated by private insurance organizations ; 


SECOND: that the 


American nations give ample 


guarantees for the develop- 


ment of private insurance, limiting their activities to discreet and prudent super- 


vision, 
creation of state insurance organisms, 
THIRD: that, moreover 


eliminating from their paths all obstacles 
and restrictions on private initiative; 
the American states should foster a policy toward insur 


such as excessive taxation, the 


ance which in a practical sense would extend the benefits through coverage by 
private insurance to all the levels of the population, 


Sub-Standard Business in the Tropics 


Only during recent years have Venezue- 
lan companies insured substandard risks 
owing to the fact that insurance on such 
lives is now generally included in the re- 
insurance treaties of the companies, said 
Eric Michalup, of Caracas, addressing the 
Hemispheric Insurance Conference in New 
York this week. Formerly reinsurers did 
not want to cover Venezuelan substandard 
risks and the companies rejected such ap- 
plications even at very reduced amounts 
as they had not sufficient experience to in- 
sure them for their own account. Because 
of this circumstance statistical investiga- 
tions on substandard lives in Venezuela 
would not give any information of prac- 
tical value. Even collaboration with com- 
panies doing business in other tropical 
countries of this hemisphere would not im- 
prove considerably the results of such in- 
vestigations, in opinion of the speaker. 





“Nevertheless such a collaboration might 
be very useful with a view to the future,” 
said the speaker, “and I hope the First 
Hemispheric Insurance Conference could 
take the first steps in this respect. A fur- 
ther problem which causes difficulties re- 
garding a more exact investigation of sub- 
standard risks is the lack of medical ex- 
aminers acquainted with the specialties of 
insurance medicine partly because there 
does not exist any Spanish literature on 
the subject. Spanish translations of the 
most important works on insurance medi- 
cine in other languages could improve the 
situation to a considerable degree. Also 
the lack of an organized preparation of 
actuaries in most of the Latin American 
countries is an obstacle to thorough sta- 
tistical and actuarial investigations of this 
and other problems and also to a better 
organization of life insurance in general.” 


cannot be preferentially appointed be 
cause of fidelity to political party. For 
this reason, insurance institutions must 
be maintained aloof from political con- 
nivance—which would be very difficult to 
assure in the case of state insurance. 
“Insurance, moreover, must face the 
growing and always new demands for 
protection by the peoples of the Amer- 
icas. For this reason, it must always be 
finding new fields of activity, extending 
the possibilities of insurance—in a 
phrase, to extend itself further every 
day to new endeavors. The realization 
of this work is only possible in an at- 
mosphere of constant work, action and 
development. This signifies free enter- 
prise and competition. It would not bear 
fruit in the slow, somber and standard- 
izing environment of a state monopoly 
in which individual aspiration in time 
languishes, decays and finally dies. 


Place of Social Security 


“Lacking completely any justification 
for state insurance there is nevertheless 
an important task of the state in rela- 
tion to protection and security: its role 
as organizer and administrator of social 
security. 

“Private insurance and social security 
are not opposed to each other—to the 
contrary, they complement each other. 

“The plans for protection and security 
in the post-war era recognize that which 


has previously heen manifested. Even 
when some—as the Beveridge Plan for 
example—leave the traditional frame 


and theory of social security, whose ob- 
ject is the providing of protection and 
security to those social classes that are 
needy and financially incapable of pro- 
tecting themselves, and extend that 
theory to provide benefits to all the 
citizenry, they do not forget that this 
service must have limits. For this serv- 
ice is financed by taxation; and, the 
financing provides only a minimum of 
insurance to each citizen. 


Great Record of Private Insurance 


“The institution of private insurance 
enterprise has a past of great merit 
in the countries of the Americas. And, 
based on this record of its past, we are 
certain that also it will have a brilliant 
future. The future calls for new vision 
and has created many new tasks for the 
insurance companies of the Americas. It 
is only natural; because from the great 
masses of men who have fought on the 
battlefields, knowing so much insecurity, 
restless uneasiness and hazard—and 
probably nothing more—there has arisen 
as an imminent necessity the demand 
that their lives be lived in a world of 


work and security. Now that peace 
reigns again, these have become our 
watchwords: work and security. They 


ask for a world that offers them the 
alternatives to misery and death—one in 
which the home and workshop are sanc- 
tuaries sheltered by an effective and 
efficient system of protection, a world 
in which they will be free from the 
worries of those risks and dangers to 
which they were exposed in the world 
of vesterday. And, thus, while protec- 
tion before the war was a privilege for 
persons of higher social or cultural 
levels of life, in the world of today and 
tomorrow it will be a common good for 
all—at the reach of all and to the 
measure of each man’s needs. To face 
these new tasks, which private insurance 
eagerly desires to devote itself, it needs 
guarantees for freedom in its develop- 
ment. 

“For these reasons, the Chilean dele- 
gation has the honor to submit to your 
consideration the Project of Resolution 
for the First Hemispheric Insurance 
Conference.” 
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Liberalization of Mich. 
Group Law Anticipated 


DEPARTMENT OFFICIALS REPORT 
Expect Changes Will Be Recommended 
At Regular Session of 1947 
Legislature 


Although Michigan’s Group life law 
was extensively liberalized by the 1945 
legislature, department officials are an- 
ticipating further changes will be recom- 
mended at the 1947 regular session to 
make that section of the insurance code 
conform with proposed uniform provi- 
sions in a model law now under consid- 
eration of a special committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. 

It is expected, according to He bert B. 
Thompson, head of the Department's life 
division, that one of the major pro- 
visions to be sought will be a require- 
ment that every Group contract include 
31 days’ “free insurance” before termina- 
tion of coverage. Need for such a pro- 
vision was demonstrated during recent 
strikes in the automotive industry, it was 
pointed out, since the employe should 
be protected during a limited period 
when uncertain as to his future course 
and when, under many existing con- 
tracts, his coverage is terminated. While 
some corporations continued their Group 
contract during the protracted strike of 
their employes, with the union assisting in 
seeing that their members paid their pre- 
miums, there were instances in the cases 
of other employers in which no provi- 
sion was made in the contract, coverage 
was not continued, and complaints arose 
when empioyes, laid off or striking, for- 
feited their insurance and_ resultant 
claims went unpaid. Some cases fell 
within a gap between old and new cov- 
erages when laid-off employes changed 
jobs. 

The proposed change in the law would 
make mandatory on all carriers writing 
Group the free insurance provision now 
included in the master contracts of sev- 
eral of the larger carriers. 

Another important provision likely to 
be recommended is that a 90-day con- 
version period be embodied in all Group 
contracts. 

\ third suggested change would place 
a definite limit, probably $10,000, on the 
amount of coverage allowed any individ- 


ual in a Group. In some existing con- 
tracts, it was noted, executives of com- 
panies have been allowed as much as 


$30,000 or $40,000 insurance and, since 
these insured individuals were mainly in 
the older age bracket, average cost of 
coverage was measurably increased for 
other participants in the low wage and 
younger age brackets. The high limits 
were allowed reluctantly, due to a com- 
petitive situation in most cases, it was 
conceded, and it is believed the com- 
panies would welcome a statutory limita- 
tion which would lower the costs for 
average employes, for the benefit of 
whom Group contracts are devised. 

Mr. Thompson believes it likely that 
the eventual model bill recommended by 
the commissioners will include a similar 
formula to that in the present Michigan 
law relative to use of dividends by an 
employer, requiring either that more 
coverage be provided or that insured em- 
ployes receive pro rata refunds on their 
contributions, 

Due to altered economic conditions, it 
appears likely that favor will be shown 
for an increase in the limits on creditor 
insurance available to loaning agencies 
under Group contracts. This limit now 
is $2,500 for any individual but, with the 
prospect of much larger building loans, 
due to high construction costs and long 
term mortgages, it appears that a limit 
as high as $10,000 should be approved, 
Mr. Thompson indicated. 


LEYENDECKER-SCHNUR REPORT 

The Levendecker-Schnur_ agency, 
Guardian Life, New York, paid for a 
total of $1,284,993 during April. 


Miss Johnson Heads League 
Of Insurance Women, N. Y. 


FLORENCE S. JOHNSON 


Florence S$. Johnson of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society is the new presi- 
dent of the League of Life Insurance 
Women of New York. 

Born on the Pacific Coast, she was edu- 
cated at Portland, Ore., and at Wellesley 
College. During her early career she had 
extensive experience on the stage, includ- 
ing appearance in the Broadway hit, “The 
Show-Off.” Some years ago she went 
with the Equitable and at the present time 
is with the Bleetstein agency. She has a 
wide acquaintance in New York and has 
featured writing guaranteed income in- 
surance. 





LUNCHEON TO BEATRICE JONES 





Frank Weidenborner Toastmaster; Presi- 
dent McLain, Guardian; President 
Connell, NALU, Among Speakers 


Frank Weidenborner, vice president 
and head of agencies of Guardian Life, 
was toastmaster at a luncheon given to 
3eatrice Jones who is retiring as an 
agency officer of the Guardian, as an- 
nounced in The Eastern Underwriter 
last week. The luncheon was attended 
by a number of officers of the Guardian 
Life and some of the personalities who 
have had influence on Miss Jones’ career 
in life insurance. 

Short talks were 


made by President 


James A McLain and Vice President 
John L. Cameron of the Guardian; 
Clancy D. Connell, president National 


Association of Life Underwriters; A. V. 


Ott, general agent, Equitable Society; 
Marion Eberly, Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, and Florence S. Johnson, new 


president of the League of Life Insur- 
ance Women; and Louise Husak, Life 
Underwriters Association of City of 
New York. Miss Jones expects to go to 
China next fall with her husband, J. B. 
Deacon, who is retiring as a vice presi- 
dent of Schenley Distillers Corp. 





MINN. MUTUAL SETS RECORD 


All previous records for new exam- 
ined business of Minnesota Mutual Life 
were broken during April when the sales 
force submitted applications totaling 
$13,769,249. This represents a gain of 
149% over the same month last year. 
For the year to date the company re- 
ports an increase of 83% in examined 
business. New paid issues recorded a 
high of $10,730,375, an increase of 72% 
for April. For the year paid issues are 
50% greater than for the corresponding 
period in 1944. Insurance in force 
gained over seven and one-half millions 
in April and the gain for the first four 
months of the year is $22,659,000. The 
insurance in force at the end of April 
is $369,920,380. 
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NEVER IN HISTORY 


has it been so necessary 
to take care of tomorrow 
with the resources of 
to-day. Life Insurance 
meets the challenge of 
the unknown tomorrow 


by the insight, prudence 


and resources of to-day. 


SUN LIFE 
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Emanuelson Mass. Mutual 


Columbus General Agent 





C. HARRY EMANUELSON 


At a luncheon given in his honor re- 
cently C. Harry Emanuelson, former as- 
sistant director of agencies, Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life, was introduced by 
Chester O. Fischer, vice president, as 
general agent at Columbus. Fritz A. 
Lichtenberg, Jr., will continue as super- 
visor, which position he has held since 
the death of his father, who had been 
general agent for forty years, and will 
devote part of his time to personal sell- 
ing. 

Mr. Emanuelson entered the insurance 
business with the Continental Assurance 
as assistant superintendent of collections 
at Chicago. In 1933 he went to St. Louis 
as cashier for the Lincoln National, from 
which position he went into personal 
production and later served as supervi- 
sor. He joined the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual agency at Chicago in 1937, as super- 
visor for John H. Dingle, and the fol- 
lowing year went to Boston as assistant 
to general agent J. S. Braunig. He was 
appointed to the home office agency de- 
partment staff as agency assistant in 
1943, and was connected with the Pen- 
sion Trust division. In 1945 he was ad- 
vanced to assistant director of agencies. 

Mr. Emanuelson attended Northwest- 
ern University and is a graduate of the 
Agency Management School conducted 
by the Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association. 


“PAR FOR PARKINSON” CAMPAIGN 








Equitable Society Field Force Writes 
Nearly $198,000,000 in April; Greater New 
York Department Placed $43,000,000 
The annual April “Par for Parkinson” 
campaign resulted in 4,892 agents writing 
nearly $198,000,000 of new business on 
the lives of 38,322 persons, surpassing 
the records of all previous similar Fqui- 
table campaigns and more than dou)ling 
the $95,000,000 goal. Texas agencies went 
163% over: their goal and Greater New 
York Department 113% over. The C atral 
Department topped the entire fiel! in 
production with $62,500,000 volume of 
14,600 lives. The Greater New York 
department —, a total volume of %43- 

(00,000, covering 5,800 lives. 





FOREST LAWN APRIL REPORT 

Business written by the Forest lawn 
Life, Glendale, Calif., during Apri! was 
76% in excess of the same mon‘i in 
1945. For the first four months of 196 
the business written exceeds that of the 
first four months of 1945 by 50%. 








C. J. Turner, branch manager, Vcc 
dental Life, Great Falls, Mont., rec‘ ontly 
celebrated his twenty-fifth anniversary 
with the company. 
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LOMA Working Up 
Much Study Material 


IN COMMITTEES’ HANDS 


President Robert M. Green, Prudential, 
Tells of Progress on Post-War Pro- 
gramming Management Problems 


NOW 





lhe post-war program initiated last 
fall by the Life Office Management Asso- 
on to meet certain definite manage- 
ment problems of the life insurance 
business is beginning to bear fruit, Rob- 
ert M. Green, president of the Associa- 


tion. declared at the closing session of 
the ganization’ s Spring Conference at 
Atlantic City, Friday last week. The 
rial, helpful to management in meet- 


mate 
ing these problems, is the result of the 
work of 115 members of Association 


companies who have cooperated on a 
nee basis to prepare the reports 
of committees presented at this confer- 
ence and to be presented at the fall 
meeting, he said. 

“The Association is unique in that 
we make our members do all the work. 
That doesn’t mean that the office staff 
doesn’t have a tremendous job; but when 
it comes to the mass of material to be 
assnibled, this material is worked up on 
a voluntary basis by the individual mem- 





bers in the member companies,” Mr. 
Green continued. 
“These members do a_ tremendous 


amount of independent outside work. All 
of this is for the general benefit of all 
the companies and is an Association ef- 
fort where we pool all of our technical 
resources, the brains of the men we have 
in the companies, and then give it out to 
the industry. 

“Demonstration of the use of this 
material was brought home to me from 
a trip I took with Frank Rowland, your 
executive secretary, last March which 
covered nineteen small, medium-sized 
and larger companies of the South and 
Middle-West. It was very noticeable on 
this tour, as it has been in talks with 
life insurance executives generally, that 
the interest in management and person- 
nel problems is increasing enormously. 
We have got a real job to do anl we 
can be a great help to the industry.” 

Keen interest was shown in orientation 
programs for life insurance company em- 
ployes by company representatives at- 
tending the final session. A preliminary 
report by the orientation committee of 
the Association, and a demonstration by 
one of the companies which has insti- 
tuted a program for new employes, 
featured the session. Salary factors, rat- 
ings for promotion, advantages of work- 
ing for the company, details of the em- 
ploye benefit program, and the com- 
pany’s in-service training program were 
eae the points covered for new em- 
ployes, 





PATRICK HUGHES DEAD 


Patrick Hughes of Yonkers, one of 
the first agents of the Colonial Life, 
Jerney City, died recently. Mr. Hughes 
entered the service of Colonial Life in 
ersey 


City in 1898, and was made a 
fell manager the same year. In 1899 
le was transferred to the Hoboken 
branch, and in 1901 was appointed man- 
ager of the New York City office. Sub- 
‘equintly he served in the same ca- 
pacity in the New Brunswick and Pat- 
‘tson branches. Mr. Hughes retired 
und the company’s retirement plan in 
M41. He is survived by his wife. 





PHOENIX HAS 93% INCREASE 

ll Phoenix Mutual Life, Hartford, 
Tepoits a gain of 93% in paid business 
lor the first four months this year, the 
amovits being $29,573099 as compared 
to $1° 327,000 in 1945. In April the com- 
Dany had a paid volume of $9,249,226, 
its lsrgest month in this respect since 
July, 1930, and a gain of 143% over the 
same month of 1945. Insurance in force 
Mereased $22,273,500 during the first 
‘our months of the year as compared 


ine” 18,000 during the same period in 







PRUDENTIAL PROMOTIONS 


New Departments Formed to Be Part 
of Industrial Agencies; Under 
Direction of F. J. Beebe 

A number of promotions and the form- 
ing of two new departments in the home 
office organization have been announced 
by Carrol M. Shanks, president, The 
Prudential. The new departments, which 
will be known as Industrial agency rec- 
ords department 1 and Industrial agency 
records department 2, will handle cer- 
tain accounting functions heretofore 
performed by the company’s divisions. 
Both will be part of the Industrial agen- 
cies and will be under the direction of 
Frank J. Beebe, supervisor, who former- 
ly was supervisor of the Industrial pol- 
icy departments. George R. Donner 
personnel department, will be promoted 
to manager of Industrial agency records 
department 1 and Donald Warren, In- 
dustrial agency research, will be pro- 
moted to manager of Industrial agency 
records department 2. 

John W. Kaiser, assistant division 
manager, Canadian d'vision, and Milton 
C. Stores, Industrial agency research, 
will be transferred to Industrial agency 
records department 1 and appointed as- 
sistant managers, while Fred D. Smith, 
planning section, Industrial policy de- 
partment, general, and Harry Oberhaus- 
er, chief clerk, division H, will be pro- 
moted to assistant managers of Indus- 
trial agency records department 2. Ed- 
ward A. Roselene, who has been man- 
ager of the Industrial policy department, 
general, is promoted to supervisor, while 
Richard H. Booth, formerly assistant 
manager of that department, succeeds 
Mr. Roselene as manager. 





NASHVILLE MAN SPEAKS HERE 


E. T. Proctor, CLU, Nashville general 
agent, Northwestern Mutual, and presi- 
dent of Tennessee Association of Life 
Underwriters, who spoke on _ business 
insurance matters before the New York 
Midtown Managers Association on May 
15, came to this company in June, 1917, 
after graduation from college in Lex- 
ington, Ky., and having been principal 
of a high school. He was a special agent, 
district agent and supervisor in Paducah 
and Lexington until December 1, 1928, 
when he became general agent in Ten- 
nessee. During his decade in the field 
he was a Northwestern Mutual Mara- 
thoner; i.e., paid for more than 100 lives 
each year. 

As general agent he has concentrated 
on production from full-time qualified 
agents and has five CLU’s in the agency. 
Normally, the agency does between 
$3,500,000 and $4,000,000 a year, but so 
far this year has done more than $2,500,- 
000. He has qualified for the Million 
Dollar Round Table for past two years 
and two others in his agency are Mil- 
lion Dollar writers. He has been presi- 
dent of Nashville Association of Life 
Underwriters and a member of several 
NALU committees. He served as county 
chairman for the Third and Fourth War 
Bond campaigns. 





ARKANSAS ASSOCIATION MEETS 

Representatives of all of the eight as- 
sociations in Arkansas attended the an- 
nual meeting of the board of directors 
of the Arkansas State Association of 
Life Underwriters recently in Little 
Rock. Foster A. Vineyard presided. At 
the association’s annual sales congress 
also held in Little Rock the following 
officers were elected: Harry B. Brown, 


Penn Mutual Life, president; R. W. 
Wilder, Metropolitan Life, first vice 
president; Stanley E. Smithson, Aetna 


Life, second vice president; Caughey EF. 





Hayes, Union Central Life, secretary- 
treasurer; Foster A. Vineyard, Aetna 
Life, national committeeman. 

Harry O. Rasmussen, general agent, 
Penn Mutual, Newark, recently cele- 
brated his twentieth anniversary as a 


representative of the company. 





Crown Life of Canada 
Licensed in New Jersey 


APPOINTS STATE GEN’L AGENT 





Sidney Leiwant, President of New Jer- 
sey Life Associates, Inc.; Moses 
Dickstein State Supervisor 





The Crown Life of Toronto has en- 
tered New Jersey and has appointed the 
New Jersey Life Associates, Inc., of 
Park Place, Newark, as its general agent 
for the city. 

President of the New Jersey Life 
Associates, Inc., is Sidney Leiwant, who 
has been a life insurance man since 1934 
and whose father, who died last year, 
was a superintendent of The Prudential 
in New York City for almost thirty 
years. Sidney Leiwant began his insur- 
ance career with The Prudential and 
remained with that company for five 
vears. He became a general agent of the 
Union Mutual Life at New Haven and 
then was transferred to New York City 
as assistant manager of Union Mutual 
under M. J. Denda. 

Assisting Mr. Leiwant in the organi- 
zation of New Jersey territory is Moses 
Dickstein of the Crown Life, formerly 
of Montreal, who is vice president of 
the New Jersey Life Associates, Inc., 
and who has been made New Jersey 
state supervisor of the Crown. 


MAY 22 LUNCHEON 








Geo. P. Frenkel and Meyer M. Goldstein 
Co-Chairmen of Joint Defense Ap- 
peal’s Insurance Committee 

George P. Frenkel and Meyer M. 
Goldstein are co-chairmen of the gen- 
eral and life insurance division of the 
Joint Defense Appeal of the American 
Tewish Committee and Anti-Defamation 
League of B’Nai B’Rith. Linked to free- 
dom’s cause the committee and the 
league are devoted to the objectives of 
creating a better understanding among 
men of all religions, towards preserving 
and safeguarding democratic traditions. 

The general and life insurance division 
will hold a luncheon May 22 at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. Serving on the com- 
mittee with Messrs. Frenkel and Gold- 
stein are these: 

Hyman Berman, Frederick Brandwein, Samuel 
Nat Dubofsky, Julius M. Eisendrath, 

Freed, Leo S. Frenkel, William Fried- 
Edward L. Fuerst, S. L. Gelband, Barnet 
Goldberg, David T. Hersch, Matthew J. Lauer, 
Charles Liebowitz, Ralph E. Lowenberg, Eugene 
C. Merrill, C. Naumberg, James R. 
Rosenfeld, Joseph Sanders, Harry M. Simon, 
Charles Wasser, Morton Whitehill. 


Dublirer, 
Irving 
man, 


Frank 





Manhattan Life Has Record 
Month; J. G. Ranni Leads 


During April, designated “President’s 
Month” in honor of J. P. Fordyce, presi- 
dent, Manhattan Life, all company records 
for submitted business were broken when 
$5,688,903 of submitted business was turn- 
ed into the home office as against $5,737,- 
956 during December, 1941 the second 
largest month in the company’s history. 
The quota for the month was exceeded 
by $1,688,903. General agents and agents 
of the company, totaling 165, attended a 
dinner here last week at which time 
awards were presented for performance 
during the month. Leading general agen- 
cies for the month were James G. Ranni, 
New York; Jos. D. Robbins, New York; 
Max Harmelin, Newark. 


GRAND RAPIDS MGRS. ORGANIZE 

The Grand Rapids Life Managers and 
General Agents Association was organ- 
ized recently with Ernest W. Nelson 
elected to presidency of the group. The 
association is an outgrowth of the old 
Life Managers Association of Grand 
Rapids which was active from 1938 to 
1942 but was suspended on account of 
the war. Other officers are Karl Z. How- 
land, vice president; James M. Kepler, 
secretary-treasurer; directors, Raleigh 
R. Stotz, Herman O. F. Barrett and 
Henry Martens. 





Penna. Life Insurance 
Day Draws Big Crowd 

SEN. WADE LUNCH CHAIRMAN 

Gale F. Johnston, Holgar J. Johnson and 


Robert B. Pitcher Speakers; Many 
Life Presidents Attend 








The Three Insurance Days, under the 
auspices of the Insurance Federation of 
Pennsylvania, president of whicn is Ben- 
jamin Rush, Jr., Insurance Co. of North 
America, were a great success with an 
unusually large attendance. John A. 


Stevenson, president Penn Mutual Life, 


- 





JOHN A. STEVENSON 


was general chairman of Pennsylvania 
Insurance Days. Meetings were in Bel- 
levue Stratford Hotel. There were many 
events of special interest to the various 


classes of insurance. 
The Life insurance luncheon, where 
every seat in ballroom, main dining 


room and balcony was taken, was held 
on Thursday, with Senator GeorgesN. 
Wade, chairman insurance committee of 
the State Senate, and manager at Har- 
risburg of Ohio National Life, presiding. 
Co-chairmen of the luncheon were Jo- 
seph H. Reese, Penn Mutual, and Wil- 
liam J. Bradley, Home Life of America. 
Speakers were Gale F. Johnston, second 
vice president Metropolitan Life; Rob- 
ert B. Pitcher, a Boston agent of John 
Hancock, who paid for approximately 
$6,000,000 last year and who features 
pension plans, and President Holgar J. 
Johnson, Institute of Life Insurance, 
On the Dais 


Seated on the dais at the life luncheon 
were the following: 

Insurance Commissioner Gregg L. Neel, Dr. 
S. S. Huebner, president, American College of 
Life Underwriters. 

Presidents John A. Stevenson, Penn Mutual; 
M. Albert Linton, Provident Mutual; Walter 
K. Hardt, Girard Life; Clifton Maloney, Phila- 
delphia Life; Albert Ries, Philadelphia-United 
Life; William B. Corey, Jr., Provident Indem- 
nity; Elmer R. Deaver, Progressive Quaker- 
City; George A. Enion, Industrial Life; Kath- 
erine R. Gilligan, Superior Life; Mrs. J. Coyle 
Town, Pennsylvania Mutual Life. Executive 
Vice President Jay N. Jamison, Reliance Life. 

Albert C. Adams, president Philadelphia 
Association of Life Underwriters; Calvin J. 
Frey, president Pennsylvania State Association 
of Life Underwriters; J. Marshall Crosman, 
president Philadelphia Life Insurance and Trust 


Council; Clifford H. Orr, president American 
Society of CLU; Runcie L. Tatnall, president 
Philadelphia CLU; Mary F. Barber, chairman 
Keystone Group of Life Insurance Advertisers 
Association; Joseph H. Reese and William J. 
Bradley. 





JOHN K. A. BROWN DEAD 

John K. A. Brown, 48, a former general 
agent, Aetna Life in Syracuse, N. Y., 
died in New Haven May 12. Educated 
at Amherst and Harvard Law School he 
entered the insurance business with Met- 
ropolitan Life in Brooklyn. From that 
company he went with the Aetna Life for 
twelve years and resigned because of 
illness. Upon his recovery he became 
president of the Associated Buyers, a 
sales audit service in Philadelphia. 
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Ross E. Moyer Goes 
With John Hancock 
AS SECOND VICE PRESIDENT 
Well Known duties to Handle Under- 
writing Under Vice President F. E. 
Nason Who Retires This Year 


was this week elected 
Hancock 


Ross E. 


Moyer 
second vice president of 
A vice president of North- 
Lite of 
is a native of 
the State 
He became a Fellow by examina- 


John 
Mutual Life. 
western National 
1941, he 
a graduate of 


Minneapolis 


since Illinois and 
University of 


lowa. 





Blank & Stoller Studios 

ROSS E. MOYER 
Institute of Ac- 
Actuarial 
Before 


American 
1926 and of the 
America in 1928. 
Northwestern National he 
and 


tion of the 
tuaries in 
Society of 
going to the 


served as vice president, actuary 


director of the Continental Assurance 


Company in Chicago. 
1938 Mr. 
urer of American Institute of Actuaries, 
an organization in which he has always 
been active, having served on several 
committees and being on the board of 
governors. As chairman of the Actuarial 
Committee of the American Life Con- 
vention, he carried through the work of 
the committee in formulating a plan for 
uniform war restrictions. He is the 


Since Moyer has been treas- 


NEW FEATURES IN KING AGENCY 


Has Proposal Pune: on Retirement I[n- 
come Contract; Year’s Paid-For 
Business $1,415,000 to Date 
The Wheeler H. King 
England Mutual Life, New 
is currently featuring a 
form in connection with retirement in- 
come contracts which has attracted fa- 
vorable attention because of its effective 
use of color as well as barographs to 
chart the increase in accumulating values. 
Purpose of the proposal form is to solve 
the preblem of buildine an adequate re- 
+ a income in spite of high income 

taxes and low investment returns. 

Since the first of 19'6 the King agency 
has paid for $1,415,000 of new life busi- 
ness which represents 70% of its quota 
for the year. It has recently completed 
a series of five “refresher” meetings for 
returning servicemen in the brokerage 
field and now has seven full-time pro- 
ducers on its staff. 


agency, New 
York City, 


new proposal 


Ae te a Heads D NALU 


Committee on Elections 


Claude C. Jones, general agent, Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, Indianapolis, has 
been appointed chairman of the National 


\ssociation of Life Underwriters’ com- 
mittee on elections, Clancy D. Connell, 
general agent, Provident Mutual, New 


York, and president of the National As- 
sociation, fc Ne Mr. Jones replaces 
E. Dudley Colhoun who, when he was 


recently appointed superintendent — of 
agencies of his company, the Shenan- 
doah Life of Roanoke, resigned from 


trustees and 
committee on 


the association’s board of 
the chairmanship of the 
elections. 


L. L. NEWMAN ANNIVERSARY 


Lowell L. Newman, the leading pro- 
ducer of the Penn Mutual Life, recently 
celebrated his thirtieth anniversary in 
life insurance business. Walter R. 
Benz, Mr. Newman’s son-in-law, recent- 
ly joined the company’s Samuel B. Greg- 
ory agency, Fort Wayne, with which 
Mr. Newman is associated. 





author of a number of papers and discus- 
sions before various actuarial and under- 
writing bodies. He is a member of the 
Executive Council of the Home Office 
Life Underwriters Association. 

Mr. Moyer who will take up his duties 
with John Hancock June 15, will be en- 
gaged in the underwriting activities of 
the company now under a direction of 
Vice President Fred EK. Nason who will 
retire later this year. 


PLANNED SERVICE 


toe S,. 5S. 


WOLFSON 
BERKSHIRE LIFE 





for brokers 


AGENCY . 


INSURANCE co} 


of Pittsfield, Mass. 


17 East 42nd St., N. Y. 17 





ROBERT SCHULMAN APPOINTED 
Elected to Newly Ceestell Post of Vice 


President and Director of Agencies 
of Reserve Loan Life 


Robert Schulman has been elected to 
the newly created post of vice president 
and director of agencies of the Reserve 
Loan Life, Dallas. Mr. Schulman joins 
the Reserve Loan Life after having been 
associated with the Capitol Life as super- 
intendent of agencies of the southwest 
division since January, 1944. Prior to 
his connection with the Capitol Life he 
served as agency vice president of the 
Union Life, Little Rock. He joined the 
Union Life in 1937 after a successful 
career,as a personal producer and agency 
manager. Mr. Schulman began his life 
insurance career with the Penn Mutual 
in the Chattanooga district. 


In addition to its home state, the Re- 


serve Loan Life is now doing business 
in nine other states, the Republic of 
Cuba and the Territory of Hawaii. It 


has doubled its insurance in force since 
its home office was moved to Dallas in 
1940 and now has over $112,000,000 of in- 
surance in force and assets of over 
$17,000,000. 





VISIT THE ORIENT 
C. V. Starr, Mansfield Freeman and 
Dr. J. Albert Avrack, United States 
Life, Fly to China 
Cornelius V. Starr, chairman of United 
States Life; Mansfield Freeman, presi- 
dent, and Dr. J. Albert Avrack, medical 
director, left for China on May 6 in an 
aeroplane which was chartered by Mr. 
Starr. 


MINNEAPOLIS ASS’N SPEAKER 

W. R. Jenkens, Northwestern National 
Life, Minneapolis, recently addressed the 
Minneapolis Association of Life Under- 








writers. 

HEAR JAQUA AT ST. PAUL 

A. R. Jaqua, CLU, director, Purdue 
school of life insurance marketi» g, re- 
cently addressed the St. Paul Life Un- 
derwriters Association. 

John Johnson, Oklahows City attor- 


addressed a recent meeting of the 


ney, 
Association of Life Un- 


Oklahoma City 
derwriters. 





| brief history. 


4. l Maiden Lane 


| MAN WANTED 


Age 28-36 for the promotion of full time production in a well- 
| known Agency located at 17 East 42nd Street. 
| “supervisor” not essential but there should be a fair record of 
| production, a good sense of direction, and a capacity to keep 
| erowing. Salary and commission. Personal production not nec- 


essary. To the right man a real and unusual opportunity. Write 


Box 1653 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
New York 7, N. Y. 








Experience as 

















MUrray Hill 2- 303) 


Joins Brokerage Dept. 
Of S. S. Wolfson Agency 


Irving S. Bober, CLU, has joined the 
brokerage department of the S. S. Wolf- 
son agency, Berkshire Life, 17 East 
Forty-second Street, New York. Mr. 
Bober entered the life insurance busi- 
ness in 1936 as an 
agent, and in n May 


1943 became su- 
pervisor for the 
Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life. He 
served in the 
Army and_ was 


honorably  dis- 
charged in De- 
cember 1945. He 
received his CLU 
designation in 
1943, is a vradu- 
ate of Brooklyn 
College, and at- 
tended Fordham 
Law School. He 
Irving S. Bober is a member of 
the American So- 
ciety of Chartered Life Underwriters, 
of which Society he currently served as 
chairman of the membership committee. 
He is a member of the Life Underwriters 
Association, New York Supervisors As- 
sociation and the Brooklyn Supervisors 
Association. 








Penn Mutual Employes Buy 
Own Company’s Insurance 


Home office employes of the Penn 
Mutual Life have bought $1,000,000 in 
their own company’s life insurance and 
annuities during the past three years. 
Eight members of the home office agen- 
y, of which Joseph H. Reese is general 
agent, provided counsellor service on a 
volunteer basis, under the direction of 
Raymond A. Garverick. The counsellors 
interviewed more than 80% of the em 
ployes individually, and 325 modified 
digests were prepared, coordinating So- 
cial Security, Group insurance, personal 
insurance and the company’s retirement 
plan. Of the entire personnel of the 
home office, 777 are now covered by 
Penn Mutual insurance, of whom 418 
insured through the counsellor service 
Their personal coverage now _ totals 
$3,800,000. 





HEADS LEBANON CHAMBER 


Harry B. Lau, of the Penn Mutual's 
Arnold agency, Harrisburg, has_ beet 
elected president of the Lebanon Count 
Chamber of Commerce. Before comin: 
into life insurance he was, from 1916 
to 1928, manager of the export depart 
ment of a hosiery company traveling 
through South and Central Ane rica 
Since 1928 he has been an agent and 
supervisor ‘for the Penn Mutual, vork: 
ing in Harrisburg, Wilkes-Barre an’ 
more recently in Lebanon. 





CAL.-WESTERN’S RECORD MONTH 


Robert E. Murphy, vice president and 
manager of agencies, California-W ster 
States Life, has announced that Apr! 
was the largest month in the, history °! 
the company, with nearly $6,000,000 ©! 
new business written. This represents 
an increase of 87% as compare wit! 
the same month last year and av it 
crease of 73% for the year to dat« Phe 
total production from agents 1 their 
first contract year for 1946 to date 
147% ahead of this same period las: ye! 

Upward of thirty members of the life 
agency of the State Farm Companies 
attended a two-day seminar in Rich 
mond recently. 
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16 Nations Attend 
Hemispheric Meeting's 


SESSIONS LAST THREE DAYS 


International Committee Representing 
{hese Countries Proposed by Chile; 
This Week’s Program 


When William K. Jackson, president, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
Sites, called the Hemispheric Insur- 
ance Conference to order in the Waldorf- 
\:(oria Hotel on Tuesday morning—the 
first conference of the kind ever held— 
there were present representatives from 
these countries: Argentina, Brazil, Can- 
ada, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Ecuador, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Peru, United States, Uruguay 

Venezuela. outside of the 
United States there were eighty visiting 
delegates. The Wedgewood Room of the 
Waldorf had every seat taken. Chair- 
man of first morning session was Jesse 
W. Randall, president of Travelers. Co- 
chairman Ernesto J. Amescua, general 
manager, La Nacional of Mexico, was ill. 

Response to President Jackson’s wel- 
come was by Dr. Luis A. Beltran, vice 
president, Cuban American Insurance Co. 
and president of the National Insurance 
Companies of Cuba. He said that the 
countries in this hemisphere should stand 
together to make the Western Hemis- 
phere as strong and prosperous as it can 
be made. Offering many opportunities 
for the increase of trade and commerce, 
the insurance business helps to raise 
the standard of living throughout the 
hemisphere, one of the objects of the 
Conference. Cuban insurance is carried 
on entirely by private enterprise without 
government interference. 


From 


Mayor Greets Delegates in Spanish 


Mayor O’Dwyer of New York opened 
his welcome-to-the-city talk in Spanish 
and he speaks the language well. He 
has visited many South American cities. 
He told how the aeroplane has speeded 
up communication and that the better 
peoples know each other the greater 
their understanding and the closer their 
relationships. 

On Thursday Chile presented a num- 
ber of suggestions in the interest of 
international insurance and one of them 
which won favor is the appointment by 
the Hemispheric Insurance Conference 
of an international committee of sixteen, 
one from each country, which may meet 
at intervals of perhaps two years. 

On Wednesday morning one of the 
groups discussed life insurance, cochair- 
men being Laurence F. Lee, president 
of Peninsular Life; and Virgilio Ortega, 
general counsel of the Cuban National 
\ssociation of Insurance Companies. 

Subjects reviewed at the life insurance 
discussion group were these: life insur- 
ance as private enterprise; life insurance 
salesmanship; problems of investments; 
evaluation of risks; responsibility and 
regulation of life insurance. 

The subject of substandard business 
Was discussed in a paper by Eric 
Michalup of Caracas, Venezuela. He 
hoped the Conference would take steps 
in collaboration with companies doing 
business in tropical countries of this 
Hemisphere as useful for future consid- 
eraion. It is only during the last few 
years that the Venezuelan companies 
have insured substandard risks “owing 
to the fact that insurance of such lives 
is now generally included in the rein- 
surance treaties of the companies.” 

lhe presiding officer of the banquet 
Wednesday night was Chester 
Fischer, vice president, Massachusetts 
Muiual Life, and chairman of the insur- 
ance committee, Chamber of Commerce 
of the U. S. William D. Winter, chair- 
man, Atlantic Mutual, was toastmaster, 
and principal speaker was Assistant Sec- 
retary of State Spruille Braden. At the 
banquet a report on the Hemispheric In- 


to ne 





surance Conference was made by John 
A. Diemand, president, Insurance Co. of 
North America. 

Banker and Air Man on Program 

At the afternoon session Tuesday Dr. 
Javier Clavell, vice president of Provi- 
dencia Compania Argentina, and_ S. 
Bruce Black, president, Liberty Mutual, 
were cochairmen. William A. Patterson, 
president, United Air Lines, discussed 
“Aviation’s Part in Bringing Closer In- 
ternational Relationships.” Topic of Wil- 
bert Ward, vice president, National City 
3ank, was “Economic and Financial Col- 
laboration Between the American Re- 
publics.” Dr. Mario Angelo Cerne, di- 
rector, of the International of Rio de 
Janeiro, had as his topic, “Standardiza- 
tion of Insurance Definitions, Rules and 
Conditions,” and Professor Jorge Bande, 
University of Chile, told of “Guarantees 
for Freedom of the Development of Pri- 
vate Initiative in the Insurance Field.” 

Dr. S. S. Huebner, Wharton School, 
was principal speaker at the luncheon 
Tuesday. 

Discussion groups were held on 
Wednesday. In addition to the life in- 
surance group there were the following 
with their chairmen: 
Insurance: Joseph F. 


Aviation Matthai, vice 


A. A. Rydgren on Board of 
American Cancer Society 


Adolph A. Rydgren, president, Conti- 
nental American Life, Wilmington, has 
been elected to the board of directors 
of the American Cancer Society, Ine. 
The society is nation-wide in scope and 
is the one organization in the United 
States directing its work solely to cancer 
research and education. 

For many years Mr. Rydgren has 
been active in the work of the society 
in Delaware and has just served as state 
chairman of the fund-raising campaign 
of that body. 





president, U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty, and Gon- 
zalo Lavin, vice president, Aseguradora Anahuac, 
Mexico. 

Casualty Insurance: Charles E, Hodges, presi- 
dent, American Mutual Liability, and Dr. Mario 
Angelo Cerne, Rio. 

Fire Insurance: Chase M. Smith and Francisco 
Sa, Alliance of Bahia, Brazil. 

Marine Insurance: Donald C. Bowersock, 
president, Boston Insurance Co. and Armando 
famel, general manager, Caja Reaseguradora de 


Chile. 
On Thursday morning John M. 
Thomas, president, National Union of 


(Continued on Page 9) 


Boston Agents on Radio 
Station WEEI Next Sunday 


The Boston Life Underwriters Asso 
ciation will cooperate with Station 
WEEI over the air next Sunday at 


ll am. in a broadcast designed to 


familiarize the radio public, especially 
the veterans, with the association and to 
aid interested veterans in finding oppor- 
tunities for themselves in the insurance 
field 

The program, known as the Job Center 
of the Air, is one-half hour in length, 
in the course of which definite positions 
now available in Boston insurance will 
be enumerated by four members of the 
Boston Life Underwriters Association 
The aims, purposes and standards re- 
quired of its producers, and the oppor- 
tunities for qualified persons which the 
association offers, will be discussed. E 
Jenjamin Redfield, Jr., Northwestern, a 
director of the association, heads the 
group, the others being Willard Mom 
sen, Northwestern; Mitchell Rosser, 
Phoenix Mutual, and Henry Faser, 
Pennsylvania Mutual. Arthur King ot 
Station WEEI will conduct the program. 































































































LOW RATE LIFE 


is now ineluded in 
Fidelity’s broad portiolio 


of policy contracts - 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 


The Parkway at Fairmount Avenue 

























































































PHILADELPHIA 


E. A. Roserts, President 
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Conn. Mutual Agency 
Department Promotions 


CHANDLER ADVANCED TO V. P. 





Lyter, Andersen Made Superintendents 
of Agencies; Simpkin Becomes 
Agency Comptroller 





The Connecticut Mutual Life an- 


nounces the promotion of second vice 
president Harold N. Chandler to vice 
president and the promotion of three 
members of the agency department. 
Frederick O. Lyter and Edward C. An- 





FREDERICK O. LYTER 


dersen were advanced from assistant 
superintendents of agencies to superin- 
tendents of agencies. Raymond W. Simp- 
kin, assistant superintendent of agencies, 
becomes agency comptroller. 

Mr. Chandler, who became associated 
with the Connecticut Mutual in 1909, is a 








E. C. ANDERSEN 


graduate of Trinity College, a member 
of Phi Beta Kappa and Delta Psi. He 
entered the actuarial department and 
was made assistant secretary in 1920, 
secretary in 1925, and second vice presi- 
dent in 1937. During World War I Mr. 
Chandler served overseas with the 101st 
Machine Gun Battalion, 26th Division. 

Mr. Lyter joined the Connecticut Mu- 
tual as an agent, later becoming a super- 
visor and then an agency assistant in 
the home office. In 1928 he was made 
assistant superintendent of agencies. He 
attended the Wharton School of Com- 
merce and Finance of the University of 
Pennsylvania and served in the first 
World War with the 108th Field Artil- 
lery of the 28th Division. He is a di- 
rector of the Greater Hartford Com- 






















HAROLD N. CHANDLER 


munity Chest and a member of its public 
relations committee. 

Mr. Andersen became associated with 
the Connecticut Mutual upon graduation 
from Trinity College in 1922. He was 
made agency assistant in 1929, and in 
1933 became an official of the company 
as educational director. In 1945 he be- 
came assistant superintendent of agen- 


RAYMOND W. SIMPKIN 


cies. He is past president of National 
Society of Sales Training Executives. 

Mr. Simpkin first became associated 
with the Connecticut Mutual in 1916 and 
has been a member of the agency de- 
partment since 1928. In 1934 he was 
advanced to assistant superintendent of 
agencies. He is a member of the Greater 
Hartford Community Chest budget com- 
mittee for 1946. 

Vincent B. Coffin, head of the agency 
department since 1937, continues in that 
capacity as vice president in charge of 
agencies. George F. B. Smith, as assist- 
ant vice president of the company, will 
devote some time to agency affairs. 





H. E. ST. CLAIR’S NEW POST 

Harold E. St. Clair, CLU, in life in- 
surance work more than sixteen years, 
has been appointed director of training 
of the Reliance Life, Pittsburgh, in the 
creation of a new section of the agency 
department. For six years prior to 1942, 
when he joined the Reliance, he was 
in charge of the educational program 
of the Life Office Management Associa- 
tion. In the past four years, in addi- 


tion to actuarial work, he has been 
active in training Reliance home office 
employes in LOMA study classes. He 
entered the life insurance business in 
1930 in the home office of the Lincoln 
National Life, Fort Wayne. 








IASA Plans for an 


Executive Secretary 


MEMBERSHIP NOW TOTALS 275 


Robert L. Hughes, President of Ac- 
countants Group for Past Two 
Years, Tells of Expanding Work 


Holding its first regular meeting of 
the past two years, the Insurance Ac- 
counting and Statistical Association met 
this week at Dallas for three days May 
15-17. Robert L. Hughes, chief account- 
ant of Iowa Life, president during the 
past two years, announced at the opening 
session that membership in the organiza- 
tion had reached 275 and applications are 
being received almost daily. New mem- 
bers include a number of foreign in- 
surance groups including Mexico, Cuba, 
Hawaii, Central and South America, 
England and Sweden. 

Need Executive Secretary 

Concerning employment of a full-time 
executive secretary President Hughes 
said, “I firmly believe we should have 
an executive secretary whose duty it 
would be to push this program (expand- 
ing plans) to a successful conclusion. 
He should be instructed to take an active 
part in national affairs and meetings 
such as those held by the Insurance 
Commissioners and other insurance asso- 
ciations. He should visit the home 
offices of member companies and dis- 
cover their needs and should then at- 
tempt to discover the answer to these 
problems. It is a big task and a full 
time one. It will require traveling, 
visitations and the development of a 
keen sense of analysis of the needs and 
to point out the correct methods which 
may be adaptable. He will need help, 
for in any organization of nearly 300 
companies the details should not be de- 
layed while the secretary is out of town. 
A vast store of material should be 
accumulated, catalogued and made avail- 
able to you through our research files. 
Such a program is of immense propor- 
tions.” 

Paul F. Dickard of Texas Life has been 
appointed director of the Life Section 
succeeding I. W. Kimmerle, Northwest- 
ern National, who resigned. President 
Hughes paid special tribute to the work 
of W. G. Waters, Kansas City Life, as 
director of publications and editor of the 
association paper “The Interpreter,” and 
I. H. Wagner, Business Men’s Assurance, 
as secretary-treasurer, 


Gov. Griswold Tells ALC 
Group Dangers of Inflation 


Discussing the dangers of inflation at 
the Omaha regional meeting of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention last week, Governor 
Dwight Griswold, of Nebraska, declared 
that monetary inflation strikes at life in- 
surance from two directions. It results in 
decreasing interest rates, adversely affect- 
ing the earning power of life insurance 
investment funds and in a period of low 
interest earnings, net costs of life insur- 
ance to policyholders are considerably 
more than during a period of high inter- 
est earnings. 

“Furthermore,” he continued, “inflation 
produces a cycle of increasing commodity 
prices, and this means that the amount of 
protection needed by a family becomes 
correspondingly greater. Relatively few 
families are protected beyond minimum 
needs at normal price levels, and therefore 
the only adjustment possible to meet infla- 
tionary conditions is the purchase of addi- 
tional insurance.” 

The Governor pointed out that, as trus- 
tees for the funds of more than seventy 
million policyholders, the concern of life 
insurance officials over these conditions is 
of the greatest importance. It is their 
duty, he said, to make every effort to see 
to it that the benefits of life insurance are 
not seriously impaired by the reactions of 
inflation. He drew the conclusion that 
easy money is far from being necessarily 
a benefit to the people, and pointed out 
that such a policy has many other adverse 
effects on their lives, in addition to its 
effect on life insurance policyholders, 












































Ashley & Crippen 
HUDSON J. STOWE 


Assistant Actuary of Manufacturers Life, 
Toronto, was elected president of Insur- 
ance Accounting & Statistical Associa- 
tion at Dallas meeting this week. 





Rapid Growth of Insurance 
Following Wars of U. S. 


Gale F. Johnston, second vice 
president Metropolitan Life, in his 
talk at the life insurance luncheon in | 
Philadelphia last week, said it is an/| 
historical fact that life insurance in| 
force has grown far more rapidly in| 
the five years following each major 
war than in the five years preceding 
these wars. He gave these figures of | 
growth of life insurance: | 





Growth Growth | 

5 Years 5 Years | 

Prior to Following | 

War War | 

Civil War 65% 250% | 
Spanish-American 30% 70% 
World War I 40% 90% 
World War II 20% ? 








Establish Scholarships 


Establishment of five service scholar- 
ships for Butler University junior and 
senior insurance majors by the General 
Agents and Managers Association of In- 
dianapolis was announced jointly by Dr. 
M.O. Ross, president of Butler, and Wen- 
dell Barrett, president of the association, 
The scholarships, established to encour- 
age outstanding insurance students will 
furnish local agencies with young men to 
be developed into professional life un ler- 
writers, Dr. Ross said. Participating 
agencies have agreed to allow the stu- 
dent, receiving the award to follow a 
program of work which will rotate as- 
signments so that a broad backgroun( of 
training and experience may be acqi: red 
before graduation. All work wil! be 
done under the supervision of ['utler 
officials. The first scholarship wil! be 
awarded in September of the 19-'5-4/ 
school year. 





MacWHINNEY SUPERVISOF 


J. Bruce MacWhinney, general agent, 
John Hancock, Newark, has announced 
the appointment of Charles C. Za! orik 
as supervisor in charge of Passaic, Her- 
gen and Hudson counties for the ageucy: 
He has been with the company for tei 
years and was recently assistant dis- 
trict manager at Paterson. 





TO OPERATE IN VIRGINIA 


The United of Chicago has entered 
Virginia to write life and accident lines. 
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Hemispheric Conference 
Attracts Many Notables 


\itending the life insurance group at 
the Hemispheric Insurance Conference 
were the following: 


john A. Stevenson, president, Penn 
Mutual; Paul F. Clark, president, and 
Byron K. Elliott, vice president, John 


Hancock; James L. Madden, vice presi- 
dent, Metropolitan Life; William J. 
Te vice president, and Henry 

od, Equitable Society; Dwight Clark, 
president, Occidental Life of California: 
Fra ncis V. Keesling, president, West 
Coast Life; Walter Hill, chairman, Re- 
tail Credit Co.; Howard E. Critchfield, 
vice president, Travelers; J. Howard 


Oden, vice president, North American 
Reassurance; R. Leighton Foster, K.C., 
general counsel, Canadian Life Insur- 


ance Officers Association; Victor R. 
Smith, president; J. K. Macdonald, vice 
pr sident, and W. A. M. Howard, super- 


intendent of agencies, Confederation 
Life Association; A. A. Tousaw, execu- 
tive assistant; R. C. Grant, associate 


director of agencies, and R. T. Black, 
superintendent of agencies, Sun Life of 
Montreal; A. R. Ferguson, agency su- 
perintendent, and Crauford C. K. Mar- 
tin, assistant general counsel, Manufac- 
turers Life. 

Chairmen of the life insurance section 
were Laurence F. Lee, president, Penin- 
sular Life, and Virgilio Ortega, general 
counsel, Nacionales of Havana. 


Harry Ard Named Head of 


New York Supervisors 


Harry Ard, Connecticut General, was 
elected president to succeed Charles 
Schiff, The Prudential, of the Life 
Supervisors’ Association of New York 
at the regular luncheon meeting this 
week. Harold Cronin, The Prudential, 
was chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee. Other officers include first vice 
president, George Bobbe, Guardian; sec- 





ond vice president, Brooks Palmer, 
Equitable Society; secretary-treasurer, 
Arnold Siegel, Connecticut General. 


Members of the executive committee in- 
clide Walter Brennan, Robert Curran, 
Robert Holmes, Adam Oberheim and 
Ed Rosenbaum. 

Installation of the new officers will 
take place at the Supervisors annual 
golf day July 9, at the Plandome Coun- 
try Club, Long Island. 





Home Life Survey 


Unsettled labor conditions which have 
complicated reconversion plans of the 
manufacturing and mechanical industries 
in the early months of 1946 seem. to 
have had little or no effect on the buy- 
ing of life insurance within these indus- 
tries, a survey of the Home Life of New 
York’s business over the first four 
months of 1946 indicates. As in pre- 
vious years, manufacturing and mechani- 
cal industries are accounting for the 
major share of the company’s new busi- 
ness. Over the first four months of 1946, 
39.3% of Home Life’s business came 
trom within this group. The professional 
services were second with 20.1%, fol- 
loved by the wholesale and retail trade 
with 15.8% 
leaders in the top group were the 

ufacturers of machinery, metals and 
netal products. Textiles and leather 
‘roduects also figured prominently in 
his classification. Within the profes- 
‘ional group, physicians and surgeons 
urnished the largest volume of new 
Instirance, with lawyers in second place 
and accountants in third. Within whole- 
sale and retail trade the owners and 
managers of clothing, department and 
dry goods stores were the largest pur- 
chasers of new insurance. Owners and 
managers of creameries, dairies and ice 
cream products companies were in sec- 
ond place. 

_ Home Life’s business paid for in 1946 
tor the January through April period 
has been the highest in company his- 
ory, showing a gain of 56.9% over the 
re four months of 1945, the previous 


Ugh, 


Honor J. P. Fordyce 


J. P. Fordyce (left) and Clarence Spencer 


Manhattan Life 
Neck, N. J., 


Clarence Spencer, 
general agent in Dutch 
presents President J. P. Fordyce with 
package containing total of 6,688,903 
votes, in form of ballots submitted by 
agents on the basis of one “vote” for each 
dollar of submitted business during April, 
designated as President’s Month. Pre- 
sentation was highspot of testimonial 
dinner attended by 165 general agents 
and agents at the Essex House, New 
York, last week. 





Insurance Men Hear Braden 


Spruille Braden, Assistant Secretary 
of State, addressing the banquet of the 
Hemispheric Insurance Conference on 
Wednesday night, said: “A fundamental 
of State Department policy has been to 
return business to private hands just 
as quickly as possible. No one knows 
better than those of us who are in Gov- 
ernment the inefficiencies and extrava- 
gances involved in its operation or its 
excessive control of those undertakings 
normally handled by private enterprise.” 


Breining of VA Talks to 
Greensboro ALC Regional 


Harold W. Breining, assistant admin- 
istrator, Veterans Administration, ad- 
dressing American Life Convention re- 
gional in Greensboro, N. C., this week, 
highly praised accomplishments of life 
insurance relative to National Service 
Life Insurance maintenance. He made 
direct reference to activities of Alex- 
ander E. Patterson, chairman of com- 
panies’ joint committee on NSLI, and 
Robert L. Hogg and Ralph H. Kastner 
of executive end of ALC. 

At Greensboro regional considerable 
attention was paid to recent decision 
of Court of Appeals, D. of C., in which 
majority opinion held that the language 
of the model creditors’ exemption statute 
amends and nullifies the usual policy 
provision making the proceeds revert to 
the insured’s estate if the primary bene- 
ficiary predeceases the policyholder. A 
petition for rehearing will be held. 
Joseph M. Bryan, vice president of Jef- 
ferson Standard, was in charge of local 
arrangements for entertainment of ALC 
attendants. 








J. Frank Hotmes 





RavpH M. Hor on, C. Li Unesco Albany, N. Y. 
Avex M. Knapp, C. L. U 


Indianapolis, Ind. 





Raymonp H. LARMEE 


Stearns, Ky. 





ALBERT G. RUBEN.....cccsosssse 
Howarop L. BARRETT............ 
Rosert H. BEcKLEV........... 


iaieaanes Los Angeles, Cal. 
dicted Claremont, N. H. 
Pen Manchester, N. H. 





IrvinG D. PEISNER 


Joun R. Scuwarz 


LAURENCE R. FEETHAM..wcccscccssscsssscssse Seattle, Wash. 


Passaic, N. J. 


St. Louis, Mo. 








These men have been full-time agents of the Company for 

at least five years, were among the top 200 on the Com- 

pany’s annual honor roll, and had 100% persistency on all 
their outstanding business throughout 1945. 





The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 


Newark, New Jersey 











Pru Elects Whittaker; 
Now a Vice President 


IN CHARGE OF GROUP DEPT. 
John 





W. Coogan Made Assistant 
Secretary; in Charge of 
Group Sales Force 


Edmund B. Whittaker has been 
elected vice president of Prudential and 
will be in charge of the company’s 
Group insurance organization, which 
issues Group life, Group health and 
accident and Group annuities. John W. 





EDMUND B. 


WHITTAKER 


Coogan, also elected assistant secretary 
this week, will head Group sales force. 
Son of Sir Edmund Whittaker, head 
of mathematical department, University 
of Edinburgh, E. B. Whittaker was edu- 
cated at that university and Fettes Col- 
lege. He is a trustee of Hospite il Service 
Plan of New Jersey, and a former presi- 
dent of Commercial Bridge League of 
Northern New Jersey and has served 
on the advisory council of the Prince- 
ton mathematics department. He is a 
Fellow of the two main actuarial so- 
cieties in this country and also of 
Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland. He 
served his apprenticeship with Scottish 
Widows Fund, Edinburgh, coming to the 
U. S. in 1926. For three years he was 
in actuarial department, New York 
Life, and he came to Prudential as a 
mathematician. 

A Hartford man, Mr. Coogan was 
with the Aetna Life; then with Stewart, 
Hencken & Will, Prudential general 
agents, New York, and in 1928 was 
transferred to Group department of 
Prudential. He has been manager of 
company’s Group in central region. 


United Nations World Trade 
Conference Will Be Held 


At a dinner this week of the United 
States Associates of the International 
Chamber of Commerce it was announced 
that an International Conference on 
Trade and Employment will be sum- 
moned by the Economic and _ Social 
Council of the United Nations. Council 
convenes later this month. Lewis W. 
Douglas, president of Mutual Life, was 
one of the speakers at the dinner. 


STATE FUND COMMISSIONER 

Governor Dewey has appointed Dr. 
Edward Walter Woodbury, of Bath, N. 
Y., as a commissioner of the New York 
State Insurance Fund, to succeed Walk- 
erman D. Dugan, of Elmira, who re- 
signed recently, following the expira- 
tion of his term on December 31, 1945. 
Dr. Woodbury, president of the Steuben 
County Civil Service Commission, is a 
practising dentist in Buffalo, 
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Connecticut General’s New 
Field Benefit Program 


By James L. Coe 


Superintendent of Agencies, Connecticut General 
(From Connecticut General Bulletin) 


The field organization has long been 
accustomed to delivering the maximum 
of service to clients in sound plans for 
the creation, conservation and distribu- 
tion of estates, thus helping them attain 
maximum possible security for them- 
selves and their families. 

The company’s new program of bene- 
fits for those associated with it brings 
closer to realization for our own field 
force this ideal of complete security, to 
the promotion of which we are com- 
mitted in our sales plan. The accom- 
panying quotations selected from many 
letters are typical of the appreciative 
comment with which it was received. 

How New Program Works Out 

As an illustration of how the new pro- 
gram works out, take the case of a field 
man, age 29, who comes to the company 
in February, 1946. During the year he 
earns more than the $750 requirement 
for participation in the company’s re- 
tirement and insurance plan. He, there- 
fore, enters the plan March 1, 1947 (in- 
stead of a year later as would have been 
the case under the former set-up). 

While in most cases he will operate 
under an arrangement that guarantees 
him a living income, assume for the sake 
of simplicity that during his first year 
he actually earns $2,000 in first commis- 
sions, and that his earnings increase 
$750 a year. Assume that he reaches 
$9,500 in his eleventh year and that earn- 
ings continue at that figure until re- 
tirement at age 65. His benefits under 
the program (assuming continuance of 
present rates): 


of hospital and surgical benefits and in 
the vesting of company contributions in 
the participant after ten years, the new 
program is a great advance over the one 
it replaces. It calls for only a slight in- 
crease in contribution by the agent on 
account of the increased insurance 
benefits. 

The new program recognizes the 
quality and ability of our field organi- 
zation and will, we believe, further pro- 
mote the spirit of loyalty which has 
always been an important characteristic 
of it. We believe, also, that it will at- 
tract other high-grade men desirous of 
building an assured future—a future di- 
rectly related to their own performance 
yet better and more certain than they 
would be assured of for similar per- 
formance elsewhere—as they hear of the 
opportunity through you and are influ- 
enced by the prestige you have de- 
veloped and the example you have set. 

Moreover, the first-hand knowledge of 
and experience with added personal and 
family security that the new program 
gives will inevitably add power and con- 
viction and effectiveness to the message 
of service you have to take to your 
clients. 


Some comments from the field: 


Field Comments 


“We appreciate the thoughtfulness 
and generosity of the officers and direc- 
tors who have provided this additional 
measure of financial security for us. It 
is a genuine pleasure to work with men 


Accumulated Values 
Under Pension Plan 


Group Death or “*Annual 
At Life Hospitalization Termination Retirement 
Age Insurance Benefits Value Income at 65 
32 $ 3,000 (Throughout participation in plan. ees 4 $ 39 
35 10,000 For agents, wives and unmarried 878 126 
40 18,000 children, ages 3 months-18 years.) 2,629 934 
45 20,000 $6 a day up to 70 days for each 4,879 1,537 
50 20,000 period of disability. 7,364 2,058 
55 20,000 Hospital fees up to $60. 10,107 2,504 
60 20,000 Surgical fees up to $150. 13,135 2,883 
65 1,000 Maternity benefits for family 3,200 


members and women 


agents. 


(Continued without cost for life.) 





*The agent may elect a smaller retirement income 
desired. 


to surviving beneficiary for life if 

He will continue to receive commis- 
sions on life, annuity and wholesale busi- 
ness written prior to retirement, and a 
special allowance of 2% of the premiums 
paid for the fifth and subsequent years 
replacing the service fees. He will also 
continue to receive commissions on ac- 
cident and health business as long as 
he is able to satisfactorily service the 
business. In addition, he will receive in- 
come on such new business as he may 
write after retirement. 

Slight Increase in Contribution 

In its larger amount of Group life in- 

surance, in its increase and extension 


with continuance of income 


in management who are so considerate 
of their associates.” 


“These constant steps to make asso- 
ciation with the Connecticut General 
mean just that much more security 
should bring us, as an organization, more 
of the type of men we are intere sted in 
having. Several whom I’ve been inter- 
viewing as ‘suspective’ agents have been 
interested in our plans along these 
lines. 


“Each one in our organization has ex- 
pressed a feeling of deep appreciation 
and nothing could have been done which 
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MUTUAL BENEFIT CONFERENCE 





General Agents Meet at Va. Beach; 
W. P. Stillman, J. S. Thompson, 
H. G. Kenagy Among Speakers 
General agents of the Mutual Benefit 
Life met recently at Virginia Beach for 
their first national conference since Feb- 
ruary, 1941. More than 100, including 
general agents and approximately twen- 
ty-five home office officials spent four 
days in full discussions of developments 
in the company and within the life in- 
surance management field in the past 
five years. W. Paul Stillman, chairman 
and John S. Thompson, president, 
demonstrated the company’s increased 
interest in all phases of the sales end 
of the business. H. G. Kenagy, super- 
intendent of agencies, general chairman 
of the meeting, emphasized the com- 
pany plan to develop each agency ter- 
ritory to its maximum capacity by 
proper alignment of territories and de- 
velopment of personnel. In addition to 
formal business sessions there were 
three additional informal group meetings 
on sales training, financing and prestige 
building, led by home office and field 

specialists. 

President Thompson presented the 
President’s Trophy to James S. Dowry 
on behalf of his Cincinnati agency which 
had won the award for the best all- 
round performance in 1945. Mr. Kenagy 
presented the agency department’s New 
Organization Award to William E. John- 
son, Jr., whose Boston agency had done 
the best job in quality recruiting. 

The Mutual Benefit’s General Agents 
Association elected Frederick N, Wink- 
ler, Cleveland, president to succeed Wil- 
liam H. Gaither, Charlotte, who had been 
the association’s first president last year. 
C. Carroll Otto, Detroit, was elected 
vice president, and Raleigh R. Stotz, 
Grand Rapids, secretary-treasurer. 





would produce greater field sales poten- 
tials for group.” 

“T should like to personally thank vou 
as this plan certainly makes a lot of 
difference in my own set up. My years 
with the Connecticut General have given 
me great satisfaction. It is certainly 
gratifying to be associated with a com- 
pany that has the interests of its repre- 
sentatives at heart.” 


R. C. O'CONNOR APPOINTMENT 





Named Asst. Supt, of Agencies, Reliance 
Life; With Company Nine- 
teen Years 
R. C. O’Connor has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of agencies of 
the Reliance Life and will assist in dij- 
rection of the national sales organiza- 

tion. 

His insurance career with the Reliance 
Life began nineteen years ago as a 
salesman in San Francisco. Soon after 
he was appointed assistant manager of 
the northern California department: 
then manager of the Oregon department 
with headquarters in Portland, a_ post 
he held for seven years. He served as 
president of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of Oregon and national executive 
committeeman of the Portland Associa- 
tion. On April 1, 1935 he was appointed 
manager of the Cincinnati department 
where he remained ten years. A year 
ago he was named home office suner- 
visor and assigned to work with Man- 
ager V. J. Adams in Houston. 





CANADA LIFE CHANGES 


The Canada Life announces four 
changes in the northern Alberta district. 
Rodney Pike has been appointed city 
supervisor at Edmonton and will be 
in charge of production in that city: 
Graeme P. Smith has been appointed 
district supervisor and will handle or- 
ganization outside Edmonton; Laurie 
Sutherland, supervisor of the women’s 
division at Calgary, will organize a 
women’s unit in Edmonton; K. P. M 
Kenzie, formerly district manager at 
Edmonton, has relinquished his respon- 
sibilities to be come associated with the 
company’s head office estate service 
division. He will continue to operate 
from Edmonton. 





ARKANSAS ASS’N OFFICERS 


Harry B. Brown of Little Rock was 
elected president of the Arkansas State 
Association of Life Underwriters ai its 
recent annual sales congress. Othe: of- 
ficers are R. W. Wilder, first vice presi- 
dent; Stanley E. Smithson, second vice 
president; Caughey E. Hayes, reelected 
secretary-treasurer, and Foster A. \ ine- 
yard, national committeeman. 
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Employe Examinations 
Need Full Background 


pR. R. R. SIMMONS TELLS LOMA 





Medical Director of Equitable of Iowa 
Says Psychological as Well as Physi- 
cal Aspects Are Important 





hysical examination of new employes 
hy a life insurance company should go 
h further than the merely physical 
ects, said Dr. R. R. Simmons, medical 
ctor of Equitable Life of lowa, 
king before the Life Office Manage- 
it Association at Atlantic City last 


NN. 

Our thinking on this phase of the 

blem should be based upon the con- 

ccot that the employer hires brains, 

hearts, dispositions and temperaments, 
vell as eyes and hands,” said Dr. Sim- 

ns. “The employe brings to his job 
heredity, his health, his behavior, his 

social and emotional attitudes along with 

his ability and fitness for his work. Each 

( 

' 

( 


] 
1 
1 
| 


iploye has an individual physical and 
vsiological make-up and an individual 


nvironmental or hereditary endowment 
which in no small degree may pre- 
= termine his capacity and his skill. His 

iotional stability, his attitude towards 
his work and his superior, as well as his 
social reaction, may have been definitely 
influenced by his early associations, his 
previous employment and particularly by 
his past health. 

“Tt becomes immediately apparent, 
then, that a physical examination, as 
such, may fall far short of the mark and 
sive insufficient information regarding 
the prospective employe’s capacity for 
work. We may, then, assume thar the 
usual concept of the physical examina- 
tion must be broadened to include a 
physiological and psychological survey 
of the applicant as well as his physical 
make-up. The medical officer will begin 
his examination by reveiwing the em- 
ploye’s social, economic and environmen- 
tal background, as obtained by the per- 
sonnel director, and by personally elicit- 
ing a detailed history of his past medical 
experiences. 

“This involves more than the filling out 
of blanks and forms; it means a per- 
sonal investigation beyond the scope of 
the most carefully written questionnaire. 
It requires the full cooperation of the 
mploye, based upon a confidence and 
respect of the examining physician that 
can only be established through a sym- 
pathetic personal interview.” 





PENSION PLANS FOR UNIONS 





Their Interest in Subject Growing, Says 
Meyer M. Goldstein; Comments in 
Providence on General Situation 
Bees have paid little attention to 
ion plans until recently, but the sub- 
iect has been the basis of one strike 
settlement and is threatened in another, 
said Meyer M. Goldstein, director of 
Pension Planning Co. of New York, in 
talk at Providence last week. He also 
sail that nine out of ten pension and 
rred_ profit-sharing plans provide 
pension benefits which do not meet the 
usu] objective of one third of final pay 
lor those retiring currently, due to the 
current increase in living costs. The re- 
cen! interest of unions in pension plans 
Ss s-celerating the need for such reap- 
praisal and overhauling. 
St pension systems are funded on 
basis of relating the pension to 


average salary during service with the 
em;'oyer. Consequently, such type of 
pla need constant review in order 
not to get too far our of line during 


ber.ods of sharply rising living costs. 





MARKS 75th ANNIVERSARY 


The seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
Stablishment of the Buffalo agency of 


the lohn 


Hancock was observed re- 
cen at a — party, which was 
Presiled over. by Edwin R. Erickson, 
al al agent. April sales were the 


st in the history of the agency. 
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Left to right: 
Lucas and Holgar J. Johnson. 
The picture 


above was taken at the dinner of the General 
it celebrated the elimination of liens on the Missouri State Life business, 
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\merican Life when 
a dinner 


attended by many of the public men of Missouri and some outstanding citizens 


of St. Louis. 
In the picture 


President Walter W. Head of the General 


seated in the center, on his left being Owen G. 


American is shown 


Jackson, Missouri Insurance Super- 


intendent, and on his right Holgar J. Johnson, president Institute of Life Insurance. 


Standing are two former Missouri Insurance Superintendents: 


Edward L. Scheufler, 


who is now practicing law, and Ray B. Lucas, now general counsel of the Kansas 


City Life. 





MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION MEETS 





Record Attendance at Grand Rapids 
Meeting; Membership at All-Time 
High of 1,307 
The annual convention of the Michi- 
gan State Association of Life Under- 
writers, held recently in Grand Rapids, 
drew an all-time record attendance of 
some 350 delegates and visitors. The 
association reported a record high mem- 
bership of 1,307 members, compared with 
1,281 at the close of 1945. ; 
John Ames, Lincoln National Life, 
Detroit, was elected president of the 
state association, succeeding George 
Dobben, Columbus Mutual Life, Jack- 
son. Four new vice presidents were 
named: Howard Groesbeck, Lafayette 
Life, Flint; Carl B. Devol, Jr., Great- 
West Life, Grand Rapids; Leon Wear, 
The Prudential, Kalamazoo; Edward Fr. 
Magee, North American Life, Lansing. 


Harold Brogan, Ohio National Life, 
Lansing, was reelected secretary-treas- 


urer, and E. P. Balkema, Northwestern 
National Life, Detroit, a past president, 
was named national committeeman. 
Among the speakers at the meeting 
were Michigan Commissioner David A. 
Forbes; Herbert B. Thompson, director 
of the life division of the Michigan De- 
partment; Ben H. Williams, superin- 
tendent of agencies for the central divi- 


sion, Mutual Life of New York, Chi- 
cago; E. H. Hanley, superintendent of 
agencies, North American Life of 
Toronto, substituting for Lester Schri- 
ver, Aetna Life, Peoria; Thomas R. 
Hawkins, Equitable Life of Iowa, Jack- 
son; David Warshawsky, Reliable Life, 
Cleveland. 


R.A. MAIER’ 5 DETROIT TALK 


Roe A. Maier, assistant general agent, 
Aetna Life, Detroit, addressed the Life 
Agency Cashiers Association of that city 
and Windsor at its last monthly meeting. 

Mr. Maier believes that new approach 
and method of programming should be 
set up to provide the required data. Mr. 
Maier strongly advises that general 
agents and branch managers cooperate 
with their cashiers to equip themselves 
with the knowledge and the personnel to 
cover the subjects of taxes, trusts and 
other integral parts of proper life insur- 
ance programming. 


PROMINENT LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


New Book To Be Published by Charles 
D. Spencer & Associates, Inc., Chi- 
cago; Qualifications for Book 


The first annual edition of Prominent 


Life Underwriters of America will be 
published in July by Charles D. Spencer 
& Associates, Inc., 222 West Adams 


Street, Chicago. The book will contain 
more than 1,000 biographical sketches of 
sales leaders and is being edited by 
Charles D. Spencer, former insurance 
newspaper man. 

Applicants for inclusion in Prominent 
Life Underwriters meet one of these 
qualifications: member Million Dollar 
Round Table or State Round Table; per- 
sonal production in 1945 of $250,000 or 
over; manager or general agent of 
agency paying $1,000,000 or more in 1945; 
agency assistant in agency paying for 
$3,000,000 or more in 1945; paid for more 
than $1,000,000 in Group insurance; CLU 
in field work. The book will also con- 
tain a directory of members of Round 
Tables and Women’s Quarter Million 


Dollar Club. 





National Life Conference 
At Canada, June 18-21 


Jasper National Park in Alberta, Can- 
ada, will be the scene of the 1947 educa- 
tional conference of National Life of 
Vermont sales representatives, according 
to an announcement by D. Bobb Slattery, 
superintendent of agencies. Reservations 
have been made for the meetings at 
Jasper Park Lodge from June 18 to June 
21. Jasper Park Lodge is located in the 
Canadian Rockies and is owned and op- 
erated by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways. All National Life representatives 
who by their sales records qualify for at- 
tendance at this meeting will be present 
for the conference, which is the first one 
the National Life has held for a number 
of years because of war and post-war 
conditions, 


NATIONAL FRATERNAL WEEK 
Theme of National Fraternal Week, 
May 19-25, will be promotion of church 
attendance, religious tolerance and 
spiritual development. 
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Owen G. Jackson, Edward L. Scheufler, Walter W. Head, Ray B. 


Kansas Association 
Holds Annual Meeting 


MANY TOPICS ARE FEATURED 


W. E. Moore Succeeds P. A. Miller as 
President; Other Officers and 
Committee Chairmen 








Climaxing the two-day annual meeting 
and sales congress of the Kansas Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters at Wichita, 
recently was the election of W. E. 
Moore, general agent, Pacific Mutual, 
as president succeeding Pendleton A. 
Miller, New England Mutual. Louis R. 
Smith, Equitable Society, was advanced 
from secretary to first vice president; 
Rex Lear, Farmers Life, was named 
second vice president and Clyde O. Bra- 
den, third vice president. 

Discussion leaders on 
“CLU on the March” were Bert A. 
Hedges, Business Men’s Assurance, on 
“Prospecting”; Ray E. Flint, John Han- 
cock, on “Approach” John McClung, 
Aetna, on “Presentation,” and Harry W. 
Stanley, Equitable Life of Iowa, on 
“Close.” 

Nearly 100 attended the annual din- 
ner meeting of the general agents and 
managers at which Percy G. Gibson, Mu- 
tual Life of New York, and president of 
the Wichita Managers and General 
Agents Association, presided. E. Ned 
Embry, Equitable Society was program 
chairman and Newell C. Day, Equitable 
Life of Iowa, was speaker on “I Cover 
the Waterfront.” 

At a pre-convention meeting of state 
officers, directors and committeemen, re- 
tiring president Pendelton A. Miller 
made six recommendations to the incom- 
ing administration: Publication of a 
membership annual similar to annuals 
now published by several states which 
would include membership rosters and 
reports of the member local associations ; 
consider an increase in annual member- 
ship dues to the state association from 
$1 to possibly $2; adoption of a con- 
tributing membership with the view of 
increasing the income of the state asso- 
ciation; plan toward the employment of 
a full time paid secretary within a few 
years when adequate financing has been 
worked out; planting of new local asso- 
ciations in all towns of 10,000 or more 
population that do not now have asso- 
ciations; the holding of four regional 
sales congress meetings each fall similar 
to the southeastern Kansas sales con- 
gress launched about ten years ago and 
the northwestern Kansas sales congress 
started last year, both of which have 
planned to continue this year. Others 
have been suggested for northeast and 
southwest sections of the state. 

Committee chairmen included George 
Wilmot, publicity; W. E. Moore, 
sales congress; Percy G. Gibson, general 
agents 27 managers; H. P. Lindsley, 
CLU; E. Van Dorsten, leaders ah 
Levi B “Rymph, business meeting; Na- 
than P. Knight and L. D. Carter, ar- 
rangements and registration; Bert A. 
Hedges, special announcements. 


the program 





MONTANA CONVENTION HELD 

The Montana Association of Life Un- 
derwriters held its annual state conven- 
tion recently with Hugh S. Bell, Equi- 
table Life of Iowa, Seattle, as principal 
speaker. Other speakers were Dr. Don- 
ald J. Emblem, professor of business ad- 
ministration at Montana State Univer- 
sity; Harry B. Cadwell, western super- 
intendent of agencies, Mutual Life of 
New York, San Francisco, and Ray Ha- 
bermann, Minneapolis. 





RANNI TOPS MILLION IN APRIL 

During April, designated by the Man- 
hattan Life as President’s Month, in 
tribute to J. P. Fordyce, James G. R Ranni, 
general agent, New York, turned in 
$1,400,700 in examined business. This is 
the second time within three months 
that the Ranni organization has ex- 
ceeded the million mark, having turned 
in $1,085,148 of paid-for business during 
February this year. 
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A Half Century of Insurance Progress 
By S. S. Hugsner, Ph.D., Sc.D. 


Professor of Insurance, University of Pennsylvania; President, American College 
of Life Underwriters; Chairman, Board of Trustees, American Institute for 
Property and Liability Underwriters, Inc. 


Address delivered before the Hemi- 
spheric Insurance Conference at Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, Tuesday. 

Throughout the history of their subject, 
economists have grouped the economic ac- 
tivities of man under the four time-hon- 
ored classifications of “Production,” “Ex- 
change,” “Distribution” and “Consump- 
tion.” Insurance has been to them a rid- 
dle, impossible of assignment definitely to 
any one of these major divisions. As an 
economic institution, insurance involves 
activities and services intimately related to 
all of the four aforementioned divisions. 
It aids production tremendously; it expe- 
dites exchange and distribution in many 
ways, and it vitally and beneficially affects 
consumption. But that line of reasoning 
does not unfold the distinctive mission of 
insurance, namely, risk bearing and risk 
elimination in our economic affairs. Risk 
is a universal and fundamental phenome- 
non in our economic life, as distinctive in 
its way as are production, exchange, dis- 
tribution and consumption. Economics 
should be based upon five grand divisions 
of thought. Values—and economics has 
been defined as the science of wealth—are 
not only produced, exchanged, distributed 
and consumed; they need also to be pro- 
tected against hazards of innumerable 
kinds. Insurance, comprising numerous 
types of coverage as they relate to human 
life values, property values and profits, 
should be considered the fifth separate di- 
vision of the science of economics. 

Since 1900 the progress of insurance has 
been astonishingly great. . This progress 
has been an accelerated one, much greater 
relatively than the forward march in the 
other main divisions of economics. A late 
beginner, insurance has come into its.own, 
a giant from infancy in a short forty-five 
years. The progress has been great in 
every way, namely, growth in size, pri- 
vate and governmental recognition, exten- 
sion and liberalization of coverages estab- 
lishment of correct underlying principles 
of procedure, emphasis upon loss preven- 
tion (insurance in the first instance) and 
incorporation within the nation’s educa- 
tional system. 

Growth in Volume 

Insurance progress is indicated, first of 

all, by an enormous over-all growth of the 





institution. In life insurance—relating to 
the coverages pertaining to human life 
values—insurance in force in private 


American insurance companies increased 
from $8,562,000,000 in 1900 to $154,600,- 
000,000 in 1945, an 18-fold increase. Total 
premium income rose from $324,723,000 
to $4,793,000,000 in 1944 (nearly a 15-fold 
growth), with first year premiums increas- 
ing 7-fold, renewal premiums 15-fold and 
annuity premiums 83'%4-fold. Disburse- 
ments in the form of annual death claims 
during 1900-1945 grew from $100,721,000 
to $1,280,000,000 (nearly 13-fold), while 
payments to living policvholders increased 
from $67,967,000 to $1,385,000,000, or 2014- 
fold. It is interesting to note that pay- 
ments to living policyholders show the fol- 
lowing increases: matured endowments 
from $18,335,000 to $406,669,000 (22-fold), 
annuities from $4,122,000 to $185,956,000 
(4514-fold), surrenders from $22,650,000 
to $241,340,000 (10!4-fold), dividends from 
$22,860,000 to $466,072,000 (2014-fold) and 
disability payments $87,601,000, such pay- 
ments being non-existent in 1900. Total 
admitted assets owned almost entirely by 
policyholders, increased from $1,742,414,- 
000 to $44,700,000,000, a 2514-fold increase. 
At present United States life insurance 
companies have under their protective wing 
almost one-ninth of all the material wealth 
of this nation. The late fearful business 
depression showed this huge investment 
fund to be eminently sound, the average 
annual loss per depression year being less 
than one-tenth of 1% of the portfolio. 
The foregoing figures of growth may 
seem almost incredible. Even making al- 
lowance for a depreciation of 47% in the 
value of the dollar as regards the whole- 
sale price trend since 1900, and of 64% 
in value in terms of the cost of living, the 
many-fold increases just enumerated still 
remain astounding. If there be added to 
the volume of outstanding life insurance 
in American life companies of $155  bil- 
lions, the $143 billions of National Service 
Life Insurance, the $67 billions of life 
values involved in the old age and sur- 
vivor insurance benefits of the Federal So- 
cial Security plan, and the $8 billions of 
insurance in force of fraternal and assess- 
ment societies, we have a grand total of 
life value capitalization through life insur- 
ance of $373 billions. Even allowing for 
heavy and tragic lapsation of National 


Service Life Insurance, the staggering to- 
tal may still be placed at about $300 bil- 
lions, an amount equal ‘to over three- 
fourths of all the material property values 
of the nation. If to the premium income 
of American life companies of $4,793,000,- 
000 there is added the $459,000,000 of pre- 
miums from ordinary accident and health 
insurance in 1944 (related essentially to the 
human life value) and the premium relat- 
ing to (1) the various governmental plans 
of insurance, (2) the numerous sickness 
and accident insurance societies, (3) the 
enormous number of public and private 
pension plans, (4) the numerous types of 
travelers’ policies, and (5) the many hos- 
pitalization plans, the total annual premi- 
ums contributed by American citizens for 
human life value protection would consid- 
erably exceed the $6,000,000,000 mark. 

Such huge totals indicate a rapid recog- 
nition of the human life values philosophy, 
i.e., the obligation of treating the monetary 
worth of life (the God-given forces with- 
in the human being) with the same good 
sense that we are accustomed to accord to 
our more easly appreciated material prop- 
erty values. The life value is basic. It is 
the creator of all property values. It is 
the income producer for 96% of America’s 
families. It is the vital part (the person) 
in nearly all of America’s so-called person- 
al estates. Assuming that approximately 
half of personally earned income goes to 
the support of family dependents, as dis- 
tinguished from the cost of self-mainte- 
nance of the family head himself, it fol- 
lows that the capitalized value of this sup- 
port. at say 4% interest, which ought to 
be protected against loss through prema- 
ture death, amounts to well over $1,000,- 
000,000,000 or about three times the total 
of the nation’s property values. Outstand- 
ing life insurance in American life com- 
panies of $155 billions may seem large. 
Yet it represents only a good scratching 
of the surface. The present total is only 
one-sixth of the total that ought to exist, 
if every family head endeavored to protect 
dependents fairly and according to decent 
standards. But I am not criticizing the 
past. We have done wonderfully since 
1900. The future is bright indeed, now 
that the leaven of insurance education in 
our school system, from colleges and uni- 
versities downward, is beginning to work 
in the interest of a broader and more deep- 
seated realization of what the life value 
really means to family, business and so- 
ciety at large. 


Property and Casualty Growth 


In the field of property and casualty in- 
surance the growth has also been immense 
since 1900—a growth greater than the in- 
crease in national wealth for the corre- 
sponding period. For the year 1944 the 
premium income of stock and mutual prop- 
erty and casualty insurance companies in 
the United States aggregated approximate- 
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ly $3,272,000,000. But this total would 
probably exceed $4,000,000,000 if we could 
include the insurance exported to non-ad- 
mitted alien underwriters, as well as that 
represented by the large number of p :hlic 
and privately managed __ self-insty ince 
funds, At the close of 1944 the adniiited 
assets of American stock and mutual »rop- 
erty and casualty insurance companies had 
grown to $6,876,000,000, and the surplis to 
policyholders to $3,270,000.000. 

Growth in property and casualty s)sur- 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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the outstanding period they will sel! for 
substantially less than the figure at 
which they can be purchased now.” 


Concentration of Federal Power 


Commenting on the concentration of 
power in Washington Mr. Parkinson 
said in part: 

“Unless we can put a stop to this 
concentration of government as we see 
it operate in the District of Columbia 
and get back to the states the power 
and influence of which they have been 
deprived, and are governed in accord- 
ance with the Constitution we are not 
fit to govern ourselves but only fit to 
be governed. One of the fundamentals 
of our Government is local control of 
local affairs and national control of 
national affairs. The problems confront- 
ing the nation must be solved in this 
country, and solved soon.” 


Questions of Public Policy Which 


Involve Politics 


President Parkinson had been criticized 
by some outstanding executives for ad- 
vising policyholders to register their 
protest against Washington policy, al- 
leging he was injecting life insurance 
into the realm of politics, but he told 
the audience that the voice of the people 
should be heard, and policyholders haye 
too much at stake to be silent. 

Discussing questions of public policy 
which involve politics he drew a dis- 
tinction between those public problems 
which are not particularly within the 
knowledge or responsibility of life in- 
surance men and those which involve 
questions as to which life insurance 
executives have extraordinary knowledge, 
experience and responsibility. He cited 
the matter of concentration of govern- 
ment and sound money as two of the 
questions which are peculiarly within’ the 
knowledge and responsibility of life in- 
surance men and, therefore, declared 
that he would feel it his duty, not merely 
his right, “to endeavor to develop a pub- 
lic policy on these questions which 
would, in the long run, prove sound.” 


Melville P. Dickenson Agency 
; Production 


The fast-growing Melville P. Dicken- 
son agency, which has had unusually 
good success with Group insurance, 15 
going at a production rate of about 
$35,000,000 a year. Mr. Dickenson first 
attracted attention when he was captain 
of Princeton’s 1922 football team. His 
insurance debut was as an agent oi the 
New York Life. Later, he became head 
of The Prudential’s Group departnient. 
He left insurance for Wall Street, going 
with Eastman, Dillon & Co., New York 
investment house. After the Wall Street 
crash he traveled about the country 1 
connection with a Princeton University 
Endowment Fund, remaining in tha: ac- 
tivity until William J. Graham, vice 
president, Equitable Society, asked him 
to join the home office of the Equit«ble. 
Two months after coming to New York 
he went to Philadelphia (October, 1939) 
and took over an agency of the Society. 
In August, 1942, he became a lieutenant 
in the Navy’s air combat intelligence 
service and for fifteen months was on 
the carrier “Croatan,” a baby flattop 
from which flew planes spotting <ub- 
marines. He returned to the insurance 
business in September, 1944. The din- 
ner of the agency last week was If 
honor of President Parkinson. 
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ance has been tremendous along nearly all 
lines. But sight should not be lost of the 
fact that such important divisions of in- 
surance as “Inland Marine Lines” and 
“Corporate Bonding” were only in their 
infancy at the beginning of the century 
and subsequently developed into giants. 
Moreover, such modern giants as “Auto- 
mobile Coverages” and “Workmen’s Com- 
pensation,” now representing premium pay- 
ments of at least $724,000,000 and $489,- 
000.000 respectively, were unknown at the 
becinning of this century. 

; regards all forms of insurance—life, 
proverty and casualty—it is interesting to 
note that the insuring American public 
pays premiums today in excess of $10,- 
(00,000,000 a year. It is also interesting to 
note that the admitted assets of all private 
insurers in the United States exceed a 
erand total of $51,000,000,000, or an 
amount equal to about one-eighth of the 
nation’s property wealth. 


Enlargement of Coverages and 
Liberalization of Contracts 


Sheer growth in volume is not the only 
factor of importance in our half century 
of insurance progress. Along with in- 
creased use of insurance there has oc- 
curred a wide extension in service to the 
insuring public through increased coverage 
as well as a simplification and standard- 
ization of insurance contracts. In the 
property and casualty fields, insurance cov- 
erage has been extended to almost every 
conceivable peril and legal liability per- 
taining to each of the types of insurance. 
The trend has been distinctly toward mul- 
tiple-line insurance as contrasted with the 
mono-line system. Likewise there is a 
distinct trend toward the writing of com- 
prehensive or all-inclusive risk policies, 
since policyholders are handicapped in se- 
lecting proper coverages within any in- 
surance area if numerous separate con- 
tracts are used. Moreover, there has been 
an ever increasing recognition of business 
interruption forms of insurance as a 
means of protecting the time loss factors 
in business, as distinguished from the loss 
of actual physical property only. To this 
end there has been greater emphasis upon 
rent and rental value insurance, leasehold 
insurance, use and occupancy insurance 
and profits and commissions insurance. 


In life insurance the policy combinations 
of decreasing term insurance and of in- 
creasing thrift and investment insurance 
have become almost legion. Similarly, an 
exceptionally large number of annuity con- 
tracts have been made available, compris- 
ing almost every conceivable combination. 
Every conceivable set of circumstances 
surrounding the family head, or the busi- 
ness man, or the retired aged, can be met 
with some type of life insurance program, 
and the problem remains one of good field 
underwriting only. More and more life 
Insurance is concentrated upon program- 
Ing, i.e, upon the proper evaluation of the 
insured’s life and the scientific treatment 
of human life values as they relate to 
family and business welfare. More and 
more life insurance is also regarded as 
serving the purpose of property insur- 
ance, Le, to protect the non-life insurance 
material estate against loss because of the 
soci! and governmental demands _ that 
come into play when death claims the 
Owner of a property estate. Increasingly, 
life insurance is also regarded as (1) a 
means of protecting thrift and investment, 
(2) as a life will bequeathing to heirs 
the monetary worth of the insured’s life, 
(3) as a device to settle more promptly 
and effectively the property will, and 
(4) as a means of constructive and or- 
Sanized philanthrony. Since 1900 there 
has also been a notable recognition that 
economic death may assume any one of 
three forms, namely, premature death, to- 
tal and permanent disability or the “liv- 
ing death,” and the old agé retirement 
death, and that the institution of life in- 
surance is equipped to afford security 
against all three. Moreover, since 1900 
there has occurred a remarkable trend 
toward the underwriting of groups, such 
a group life insurance, salaried savings 
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plans, group accident and health plans, 
hospitalization group insurance, and groun 
pension plans. 

Loss Prevention 

When discussing insurance progress, an- 
other leading division of effort is the pre- 
vention of loss in the first instance. In 
fact, prevention of loss is the greatest 
insurance of all. “An ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure,” by way of 
cash indemnity for a loss needlessly in- 
curred and foolishly unprevented. 

Formerly the function of property in- 
surance was regarded primarily as “in- 
demnity,” whereas today the emphasis is 
increasingly upon “risk elimination.” In 
fire insurance, schedule rating as we know 
it today dates since 1900, and is predicated 
upon education through the pocketbook, 
the most effective education ever devised. 
With some of the leading types of prop- 
erty insurance prevention of loss efforts 
have become the most important insurance 
activity of all, and “indemnity” has be- 
come a sort of fifth wheel to the wagon. 
As time passes, an ever larger proportion 
of the premium income of property and 
casualty insurers is being spent in the 
interest of preventing losses altogether. 
Practically all types of property and cas- 
ualty insurers—fire, marine, bonding, com- 
pensation, liability, accident, steam boiler, 
credit, title etc—are recognizing this spe- 
cial service and their natural fitness and 
advantage for stamping out as far as pos- 
sible the causes of loss they are asked to 
underwrite. Losses_ actually incurred 
should, from the policyholder’s and so- 
cial interest point of view, be kept to the 
irreducible minimum. 

Fire insurance companies devote millions 
of dollars annually to the prevention of 
loss in the first instance through inspec- 
tions, general investigations and surveys 
for recommendatory purposes, educational 
campaigns along special and general lines, 
salvage, etc. Marine insurance extends the 
prevention service to the periodic inspec- 
tion of hulls, the supervision of packing, 
the protection and proper stowage of car- 
go, the safeguarding of passengers and 
employes, the salvaging of damaged car- 
go, etc. Bonding companies devote the 
major part of their premium income to 
the prevention of embezzlement and the 
failure of contractors and the recovery of 
such loss as may occur. Credit insurance 
activities are devoted primarily to the 
proper regulation of credit extension, the 
prevention of bankruptcy of debtors and 
the efficient collection and salvagng of in- 
solvent accounts. In steam boiler and title 
insurance, losses have been reduced to a 
negligible quantity and prevention of loss 
efforts clearly overshadow in significance 
the payment of claims. 

In this important type of insurance ef- 
fort property and casualty insurers have 
led the advance, whereas life insurers have 
been slow to recognize the opportunity. 
Sut it is just as important to prevent 
avoidable impairment or premature de- 
struction of the life value as it is to pre- 
vent loss in the field of property. Life 
companies are just as naturally fitted to 
promote this service as are property and 
casttalty insurance companies and the serv- 
ice will prove highly beneficial to all 
parties concerned—to the company, to the 
policyholder, to his beneficiaries and to 
society at large. Much is already being 
done by certain companies and by the Life 
Extension Institute by way of thorough 
periodic medical examinations. An inven- 
tory of our health status needs to be 
taken periodically, just as buildings and 
stocks of goods are regularly inspected and 
safesuarded. Why should we not seek to 
prolong our working life by nipping in the 
bud those numerous ailments which are 
easily checked if discovered in time, but 
which are sure to kill prematurely if 
neglected too long. Besides encouraging 
periodic medical examinations, life com- 
ranies have also recently undertaken, act- 
ing jointly, to contribute large sums in 
the interest of special medical experimen- 
tation designed to eradicate certain com- 
mon sources of premature mortality. It 
may also be that in due course life com- 


panies may see fit to educate policyholders 
through the pocketbook, as is‘ done in fire 
insurance, thus motivating policyholders to 
benefit through periodic medical examina- 
tions. 

Growth in Insurance Education 


As I have stated previously: “Fortunate 
indeed is the calling which has succeeded 
in integrating itself with the higher edu- 
cational system of the nation so thorough- 
ly as (1) to draw its strength of man- 
power largely from that svstem, and (2) to 
have its usefulness and nobility properly 
and forcefully reflected through that same 
educational system to the public at large.” 
Although late in starting a definite public 
educational program, insurance has made 
great headway in universities and colleges 
since the ’20’s and bids fair before long 
to reach the desired goal. 

Briefly enumerated, organized public in- 
surance education has assumed the follow- 
ing four main forms of effort: 

(1) Specialized Collegiate Courses Pre- 
paring for an Insurance Career—A de- 
tailed survey in 1940 (by Dr. David Mc- 
Cahan and Miss Anna M. Kelly) showed 
that 85 colleges and universities offered 
99 special courses in life insurance prin- 
ciples, practices and economics, with 75 of 
the institutions reporting an annual en- 
rollment of 3,429. Prior to 1904 organ- 
ized insurance courses were non-existent 
and until 1915 only 5 of the aforemen- 
tioned courses were offered. In _ 1940, 
68 colleges and universities reported 107 
specialized courses in the property and 
casualty fields of insurance, 53 being de- 
voted primarily to the so-called property 
lines, 26 to all forms of insurance other 
than life, and 28 to the “casualty” lines. 
All these courses had a reported enroll- 
ment of 3,215. The war sadly interrupted 
many of the aforementioned courses, but 
all evidence now points to a speedy re- 
sumption. 

(2) The American College of Life Un- 
derwriters and the American Institute for 
Property and Liability Underwriters.— 
These two educational institutions, legally 
organized in 1927 and 1942 respectively. 
aim to standardize collegiate education for 
the field underwriter, to cooperate with 
universities in the organization of special- 
ized Chartered Life Underwriter and Char- 
tered Property Casualty Underwriter 
courses, and in the finding of competent 
teachers to administer a national system 
of high-grade examinations and to award 
to successful candidates the professional 
designations of CLU and CPCU. Nearly 
all institutions of higher learning through- 
out the country gladly cooperate with these 
two institutions. The American College 
has already awarded 2,500 designations 
and has some 5,000 additional candidates 
engaged in its program of study. The 
American Institute, although started only 
four years ago, already has over 300 can- 
didates taking this year’s examinations. 
Both organizations, operating nationally. 
emphasize collegiate training in all 
branches of knowledge closely allied to 
insurance. 

(3) General Survey Courses for the 
Lay Student—The importance of such 
courses, covering the basic principles and 
economic usefulness of insurance, can not 
be overemphasized. At the outbreak of 
the war, 143 universities and colleges were 
offering 157 separate insurance courses of 
a survey character, 131 of the institutions 
reporting an enrollment of 6,167. Both 
the American College and the American 
Institute have as one of their declared ob- 
jectives the following: “To cooperate 
with universities and colleges in general 
insurance education for lay students, since 
the subject is regarded as fundamentally 
important and well worthy of incorpora- 
tion into a business school’s curriculum.” 
Lay survey insurance courses have a great 
utility value to the future personal and 
family welfare of every college graduate. 
They also arouse an interest on the part 
of students who have not yet selected a 
future life’s work, and who, in the absence 
of such a course, would never receive an 
introduction to this important calling. They 
help to enlarge the number of teachers 
who may teach the subject of insurance 
in our high schools. They also have a 
wholesome effect upon the insurance 


thought of the community in that, as I 
have stated elsewhere, “The thousands of 
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Pittsburgh, and F. L. Goldbaum, man- 
ager, La Union, Ecuador, were cochair- 
men. Dr. Virgilio Ortega of Havana dis- 
cussed “Keeping Insurance on the Level 
of the Needs of the Public.” 

Concluding remarks of the Conference 
were made by Jesse W. Randall, presi- 
dent of Travelers. 





graduates leaving our universities and col- 
leges each year, having had such a course, 
will go back to their communities to take 
their places as leaders in business, teach- 
ing, with the press, in the church, with 
civic and social organizations, in legis!ative 
bodies, etc. They will go as friends of 
insurance along sound lines, promoting its 
cause and spreading its beneficent influ- 
ence far and wide to family, business, the 
professions and to social institutions.” 

(4) The S. S. ‘Huebner Foundation for 
Insurance Education—Today there is a 
great dearth of teachers of insurance, and 
ofte- institutions of learning make the 
finding of a competent teacher the condi- 
tion of their willingness to start a program 
of insurance insruction on a basis of co- 
operation with the American College and 
the American Institute. Almost daiiy the 
author of this paper is asked by some uni- 
versity or college to recommend a quali- 
fied teacher of insurance, and he is driven 
to his wit’s end to be of help. Recogniz- 
ing this problem of a lack of teachers, a 
large number of life companies, acting as 
doners, created the above mentioned 
Foundation (under the management of the 
University of Pennsylvania) for the pro- 
viding of scholarships and fellowships, to- 
gether with certain other aids, to carefully 
select graduate students who have evi- 
denced their intention to engage in the 
teaching of insurance and who desire to 
prepare for that calling. Such a plan rep- 
resents a direct tackling of a most press- 
ing problem of universities and colleges, 
as well as of the American College and 
the American Institute, and bids fair be- 
fore long to produce excellent results. 


The aforementioned public educational 
program is a comprehensive and well 
rounded one, to accompany the numerous 
private training courses operated by the 
business itself. Education in any calling 
percolates from the top downward, and 
the higher educational efforts in universi- 
ties and colleges will in due course be re- 
flected in our high school system. More- 
over, the numerous special courses, moti- 
vated by the American College and the 
American Institute, will redound greatly 
to the efficiency of field underwriters to 
render better service to the public, and 
what greater objective can there be than 
that. Most departments of an insurance 
company—actuarial, legal, engineering, in- 
vestment and medical—have long been 
thoreughly organized with respect to edu- 
cational and personal requirements. But 
what of the vast underwriting field force, 
which should be similarly organized be- 
cause of its strategic importance to the 
whole insurance institution. The present 
collegiate insurance effort is directed main- 
ly to this vast group, although there is no 
disposition to minimize the other groups. 
As I have so often stated: “The large 
field underwriting and managerial force 
contacts the insuring public, spreads the 
service of insurance to the millions of 
homes and business establishments, and 
advises and acquires the business upon 
which nearly all else in insurance home 
offices depends. In fact, the public knows 
and looks upon insurance essentially as it 
knows and looks upon the field representa- 
tives of “insurance.” 


DETROIT WOMEN ELECT 

At the annual meeting of the women’s 
group of the Detroit Life Underwriters 
Association recently the following of- 
ficers were elected for the coming year: 

Alberta M. Light, National Life of 
Vt., president; Dorothy Reynolds, Provi- 
dent Mutual, first vice president; Sally 
T. Brooks, Mutual Life, second vice 
president; Stella Ray, Aetna Life, secre- 
tary; Vera Beck, Dominion Life, treas- 
urer. 
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Veterans Administration says that 
every effort is being made to speed up 
its correspondence. Letters received by 
VA concerning insurance from February 
2 to March 30, which required answers 
other than acknowledgment of premium 
payments, totaled 897,214. Some ques- 
tions asked were about refunds of pre- 
miums, conversions, reinstatements and 
status of accounts. In the eight weeks 
VA answered 783,055 of these query let- 
ters. 

In a statement to the press Harold 
Breining, assistant VA insurance admin- 
istrator, said that veterans receiving dis- 
ability pensions may authorize VA to de- 
duct NSLI premiums from such pay- 
ments. Deductions are not automatic, 
but veterans desiring to pay their pre- 
miums by this method must authorize 
VA to do so. Veterans who are totally 
disabled for a period of at least six con- 
secutive months may apply to VA for 
waiver of premiums on their NSLI. Be- 
fore the granting of the waiver, however, 
the veteran must continue premium pay- 
ments. Premiums that have been paid 
and that are then waived are refunded. 





At the 97th annual meeting of the Pru- 
dential Assurance of London, Chairman 
Sir George L. Barstow said of war cas- 
ualties paid by the company: 

“In the life branches the claims paid 
on war casualties have exceeded £5,500,- 
000 in respect of nearly 110,000 deaths. 
These figures include claims in respect 
of over 21,000 of our civilian policyhold- 
ers who were killed in air attacks on this 
country and who numbered more than 
one-third of all the civilians who thus 
lost their lives. Of the total amount we 
have paid in war claims, over one-half 
consisted of payments on those pre-war 
policies under which a war clause limit- 
ing the payment to the return of pre- 
miums would have become effective had 
not the directors suspended its opera- 
tion.” 

In discussing investments Sir George 
said: “British Government securities, 
including Bank of England stock, now 
stand in our balance sheet at £227,000,000 
compared with £197,000,000 last year, and 
the percentage of British Government 
securities to total assets has risen from 
47% to 514%. 

“The program for the nationalization 
of important sections of British industry, 
if carried out, may be expected to result 
in the substitution of British Govern- 
ment securities or securities in public 
boards for our holdings in the industries 
concerned, thereby accentuating the 
trend towards lower gross yields on our 
funds. The Borrowing (Control and 
Guarantees) Bill recently introduced 
envisages permanent Government con- 
trol of new investment. Few would dis- 
pute the need for a measure of financial 
control during the next few years in 
order to determine priorities in the 
raising of capital, but after the tran- 
sition period the need for such con- 
trol is less obvious and it may well be 
that the policy needed will be the posi- 
tive one of stimulating the demand for 
capital rather than the negative one of 
rationing the supply. It will be seen 
that the rate of interest obtainable on 
gilt-edged securities will continue to play 
a big part in determining the yield on 
our funds. 





Reuben Linchitz after less than six 
weeks as a full-time agent for the Jo- 
seph D. Robbins New York agency, 
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Manhattan Life, has turned in eight 
apps in one day. Joining the agency in 
November, 1945, in his first three and a 
half months he submitted fifty-four apps 
for a total of $140,000. In April, 1946, 
he turned in thirty-six cases for a total 


of $92,000. Up to February, 1945, Mr. 
Linchitz was employed by the General 
Post Office in New York City where he 
had served for over eight years. 





Henry C. Unruh, who has joined the 
actuarial staff of the Provident Life & 
Accident, grew up in Southern India 
where his people were missionaries for 
years. A Canadian subject, he chose 
Acadia University, Nova Scotia, for col- 
lege work and then took a Master’s de- 
gree at Brown University. He taught at 
University of Toronto. 





A brochure discussing the operations 
of Blosser & Hill, general agents, Aetna 
Life, Accident and Group departments, 
Toledo, O., has been published in con- 
nection with the agency’s twentieth year, 
and has been sent to 6,000 persons and 
business enterprises in northwestern 
Ohio who have had insurance coverage 
through this agency. More than $26,- 
000,000 individual life insurance and 
$150,000,000 of Group Life have been in- 
sured in the area by Blosser & Hill 
which twenty years ago became a gen- 
eral agency succeeding Collin Ford & 
Sons, a branch of the Cincinnati general 
agency. Blosser & Hill in five of the 
seven years since 1938 has been awarded 
the Aetna President’s trophy. 

The brochure prints pictures of the 
leading men and women in the organiza- 
tion, which is a partnership. John A. 
Hill has been with the agency since 1928. 
Clyde E. Blosser, who went with in in 
1900, spends much of his time in Cali- 
fornia. 

Uncle Francis. 





FRANKLIN UP 157% IN APRIL 

With April sales totaling approx- 
imately $15,000,000, the Franklin Life, 
Springfield, Ill., announced a 157% in- 
crease over the same month of 1945, and 
a gain of 134% for the first four months 
of the year. First year cash premium 
income per month this year has been 
greater than for the entire year of 1939, 
and for the four months reflected a gain 
of 230%, as compared with the same 
period of 1945. Total premium income 
for the month exceeded $2,000,000, an 
improvement of 115% over April last 
year. Ledger assets increased $1,849,000, 
bringing the total gain for the four 
months to $5,128,000, as compared to 
$2,409,000 in 1945. Assets have now 
passed the $82 million mark. 





NATIONAL LIFE SALES UP 

Sales of new life insurance by Na- 
tional Life of Vermont company repre- 
sentatives, doing business in thirty-seven 
states, continue at a high peak and for 
the month of April the total sales of 
$9,458,837 show a gain of 36.6% over 
April a year ago which was also a high 
month. During the past four months 
there has been a gain of insurance in 
force of $26,805,121 which figure is in ex- 
cess of the total sales during the corres- 
ponding four months of last year. 
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1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 





CO-OPERATION with Brokers 


THAT REALLY PRODUCES INCREASED COMMISSIONS 


1: PENSION TRUSTS — individually planned to fit. 
FAMILY GUARDIAN — high protection — low cost. ! 
: DISABILITY INCOME — for those who can qualify. 


L. B. LASKO AGENCY 


GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Phone: WI 7-0631 | 








LIFE INSURANCE 





RENEWAL 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


Telephone: BOwling Green 9-0109 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 








A. A. Rydgren 25 Years With 


Continental American 





L. to R.: D. E. Jones, A. A. Rydgren 


A. A. Rydgren, president, Continental 
American Life, is shown in accompanying 
photo with Vice President D, E. Jones 
who on behalf of the company is pre- 
senting him with a gold wrist watch, 
suitably inscribed, occasion marking Mr. 
Rydgren’s twenty-fifth anniversary with 
the Continental American. 

The field force of the company has 
made May “A. A. Rydgren Anniversary 
Month.” A good start toward this goal 
was made on the first day of the cam- 
paign when $796,500 in face amount of 
new applications for life insurance was 
submitted. Silver embossed “Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary Month” cards are be- 
ing attached to all applications submitted 
during May, cards being addressed to 
Mr. Rydgren. Field men who qualify in 
the campaign will attend a testimonial 
luncheon in Mr. Rydgren’s honor at 
Wilmington, Del., June 7. 





MADE NORTHERN LIFE MANAGER 


The Northern Life of Canada an- 
nounces the appointment of J. W. Rol- 
lins as district manager at Sarnia, On- 
tario, and the county of Lambton. 





manager. Address: Box 1651 


41 Maiden Lane 





PUBLICATION OPPORTUNITY 


Insurance paper in business more than half a century would 
sell substantial interest to party competent to become business 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


New York 7, N. Y. 





Endorse Baumann for V. P. 


The Texas Association of Life Under- 
writers and the Houston Association of 
Life Underwriters have endorsed Jul B. 
Baumann, general agent, Pacific Mutual 
Life, Houston, and currently serving as 
secretary of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, for the vice presi- 
dency of the National Association. Dale 
Shepherd is president of the Texas asso- 
ciation and William H. Fabian is presi- 
dent of the Houston association. 





HOLU Fall Meeting Date 


The fall meeting of the Home Office 
Life Underwriters Association will be 
held at the Netherlands Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati, November 14, 15, 16. 





ORE. QUARTER MILLION ELECTS 

The Oregon Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table, which now totals forty- 
eight, elected E. Victor Creed, Sun Life, 
as its new president. Other officers are 
Frank Parris, National Life, first vice 
president; Emma _ Easley, California 
Western States Life, second vice presi- 
dent; Vern C. Gilbert, Equitable Life of 
Iowa, treasurer and Willard K. Jahn, 
Mutual Life, secretary. 





MISSOURI ASS’N TO MEET MAY 24 


Bert S. Boyd, Northwestern Mutual 
Life, Kansas City; Leon Reichenberg, 
Metropolitan Life, St. Louis, and Lynn 
S. Broaddus, Guardian Life, Chicago, 
will be the lecturers at the sales con- 
gress of the Missouri Association of 
Life Underwriters at St. Louis May 24. 
The annual meeting will open with a 
business session the afternoon of May 
23 with a report of the year’s work by 
Adam Rosenthal, Acacia Mutual, St. 
Louis, president of the association. 





N. Y. LIFE MISSOURI SALES 


_ Paid for sales of the New York Life 
in Missouri during 1945 totaled $16,445, 
800, an increase of 10%, compared with 
1944, while payments 'to policyholders 
and beneficiaries amounted to $4,760,858. 


T 

HERMAN REINIS 
Brooklyn General Agent 
The Manhattan Life 


(Founded 1850) 
50 Court St. MAin 4-7951-2-3 

















Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443 
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Guardian to Run Ads in 
Dailies of Nine Cities 


STARTS IN THIRD WEEK OF MAY 





Juvenile Insurance To Be Emphasized in 
Opening Campaign; Ad Agency, 
John A. Cairns & Co. 





ie Guardian Life, about to embark on 
national newspaper advertising on an ex- 
tended scale for the first time, will in 
the third week in May start a test cam- 
1 of every-week ads in nine key 
cities from Coast to Coast. The new 

aign has been mapped by the com- 





ee eo 





Left to right: Jerry MacDonald, presi- 
dent, N. Y. chapter, American Associa- 
tion of Newspaper Representatives; John 


N. Jackson, vice president, John A. 
Cairns & Co., Inc.; C. C. Robinson, 
Guardian’s director of public relations; 
Harold S. Barnes, associate sales di- 
rector, Bureau of Advertising. 


pany and its advertising agency, John A. 
Cairns & Co., Inc., in consultation with 
the Bureau of Advertising, American 
Publishers Association and the New 
York Newspaper Representatives Asso- 
ciation. Insertions will alternate between 
200-line and 100-line space, with signa- 
tures to direct response to the Guardian’s 
agency office in each city. 

Opening emphasis will concentrate on 
juvenile insurance as a sure means of 
guaranteeing a child’s education as well 
as of providing seven other major ad- 
ges to the child’s financial future. 
A new illustrated booklet on that type of 
insurance, “Most Likely to Succeed,” 
will be offered respondents. 





SECURITY PASSES GOAL 

The Security Mutual Life, Bingham- 
ton, has already exceeded its goal of 
$150, (00,000 insurance in force by June 
30, 1946, and now has $151,000,000 in 
lorce. F, Leon Mable, superintendent 
of agencies, who made the announce- 
ment, also said that the April business 
of the company was 72% ahead of last 
year, the largest April on record and 
the third largest month in the history 
of the company. For the first four 
months of 1946 the company reports a 
gain of 63.5% over last year. 





HOME LIFE’S RECORD GAINS 
New business paid for of Home Life 


© of Nw York in April was 80% ahead 


ot Avril 1945, the best April in the com- 
ban) - history. Year to date totals show 
an increase of 56% over the first four 
Leading producer 


for ‘ec month was Lillian L. Joseph, 
: Nev York-Joseph, followed by L. 

q Steir Newark; J. S. Chamberlain, New 
York Evans; J. B. Orth, Grand Rapids; 


The five top 


‘sencies for the month were Philadel- 
ettner, 


ark, New: Orleans 
F JOSEph. 


New York-Evans, New- 
and New York- 


Hancock’s All-Time Leading Producer 


Robert Pitcher Had Total Production Credits in 1945 of 
$5,635,003; Says Agent Has to Organize Himself; 
Recommends Three General Keys to Success 


Robert Pitcher, all time leader among 
agents of the John Hancock with total 
production credits in 1945 of $5,635,003, 
can tell you where he was on any day 
in the past nine years. 


Time control, to Mr. Pitcher, who en- 
tered the life insurance business soon 
after his graduation from Amherst Col- 
lege fourteen years ago, means setting 
yourself up as a business and keeping 
as accurate records on yourself as any 
other business keeps on the various ele- 
ments of its operation. 

“A life insurance agent is a one man 
business,” said Mr. Pitcher. “He has 
to organize himself just as carefully as 
he would organize a shop, taking regular 
inventory, giving the utmost in service 
to customers, keeping his books balanced 
and knowing through a clear set of 
records just exactly where he stands at 
all times. He’s got to budget his ex- 
penses and put something back into the 
business every year. 

“T know just how much time I spend 
ir office work, in travel, in prospecting 
and exactly how many calls I make 
every year. By looking at the record I 
can give you a pretty good idea of just 
how many calls I have to make to pro- 
duce the results I want.” 

If all this makes Mr. Pitcher look like 
a man who devotes twenty-four hours 
a day to his business, then you just 
don’t happen to live in his community. 
For his participation in community fund 
work, in Red Cross and a multitude of 
other civic, church and charitable activi- 
ties are all a part of the same interest 
in human beings and their problems 
which actuates him as a life insurance 
man, 

Three Keys to Success 

He believes that there are three gen- 
eral keys to success in the life insurance 
business. The cardinal rule is that you’ve 
got to like all kinds of people a lot 
and enjoy being with them and get a 
real satisfaction out of helping them 
with their problems. 

“It is perfectly possible,” says Mr. 
Pitcher, “to be anti-social and still make 
a success in a number of professions, 
but such a person had better stay out 
of the life insurance business, because 
he can’t win. 

“IT suppose the other two keys will 
help open the door to success in any 
business,” he added. “They are simply 
that you've got to follow the golden 
rule. (There’s no business where any 
sidetracking of moral principle comes 
home to roost any faster.) And you’ve 
got to work hard and run your job 
according to sound business principles.” 

Robert Pitcher is a versatile life in- 
surance man. He believes the agent who 
restricts his activities to any particular 
field is making a mistake. He points out 
that going “all out” on doctors, law- 
yers, farmers, bankers or any other 
type of business or professional man 
may be profitable for an agent when 
times are good, but when business is 
poor in his particular chosen field, he 
is likely to find himself without a source 
of prospects. 


Diversified Types of Prospects 

He believes in having diversified types 
of prospects and policyholders. On the 
same day ‘he wrote a substantial pension 
trust case, he also sold $1,000 to a tele- 
phone operator who wanted “just enough 
so I won’t be a burden on my folks if 
anything happens.” 

One or two nights a week he spends 
reading and studying in order to keep 
in touch with situations which lead to 
new markets and new areas for develop- 
ing prospects. He keeps himself well 
informed, so that he can anticipate 
trends which lead to opening up new 
sources of business. In a word, he goes 
to market in his thinking, long before 





he packs his brief case for that impor- 
tant interview. 

This top-flight agent confesses that 
he doesn’t enjoy “paper work” any 
more than the next man, but he de- 
plores such popular defeatist statements 
as “You can’t make a bookkeeper out 
of a salesman,” offered as excuses for 
a sloppy approach to the business of 
prospecting. He takes a lot of good 
natured kidding about the time he 
spends on making up a prospect file. 
“Just the other day,” he _ recounts, 
“somebody said to me: ‘Bob, why waste 
your time making up those prospect 
cards. Surely you can keep any pros- 
pects you have in your head.’ I told him 
that I hoped the day would never come 
when I have so few prospects I can 
carry all I need to know about them 
in my head. A man just can’t do an 
efficient prospecting job without keeping 
complete records. Paper work isn’t fun, 
but it’s all part of the necessary job of 
keeping oneself organized.” 

Another subject on which Mr. Pitcher 
feels strongly is that of keeping one’s 
personal finances in order. Says he: “A 
life insurance agent just can’t go around 
telling other people how to keep their 
financial situations in order, if he is 
worrying about overdue bills himself. 
If a man can’t manage his own finances, 
he just can’t be convincing when he 
urges someone else to. And it isn’t a 
matter of how much money you make, 
but how you handle it. When I started 
in business, I didn’t earn any more than 
any other rookie agent the first year, 
but I made it a rule and I’ve stuck to 
it ever since, always to pay this month’s 
expenses out of last month’s earnings. 
If you can follow this rule faithfully 
you are entitled to give sound advice 
about money.” 

Just 38 years old, Mr. Pitcher lives 
with his wife and two children in Bel- 
mont, a suburb of Boston. He entered 
the life insurance business in the John 
Hancock’s Boston general agency when 
it was under the direction of Paul 
Clark, now president of the company, 
and has been associated with that 
agency ever since. For the past three 
years he has been a member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table. 


MANHATTAN LIFE SETS RECORD 
By securing a total of $6,688,903 of 
examined business during April, the 
Manhattan Life set a new record for 
one month’s sales. The April figure ex- 
ceeded by nearly a million dollars the 
second largest month, December, 1941, 
when the company had a total of $5,143,- 
840. Insurance in force on May 1 stood 
at $157,345,392, compared with $135,965,- 
534 on May 1, 1945, a gain of 15.7%. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE AHEAD 17% 

The Berkshire Life announced that 
paid life insurance for April increased 
17% over April 1945. Paid life insur- 
ance for the first four months of this 
year increased 31% over the correspond- 
ing period of 1945. The company has 
had thirty-eight consecutive months of 
increased production over the corre- 
sponding months of previous years. 


NAMED BY MIDLAND NATIONAL 

The Midland National Life Insurance 
Co. announces the appointment of 
Ernest C. Davis as supervisor of agents 
for Oregon, Washington and Idaho. Mr. 
Davis served with the combat troops 
in the Pacific with the American Red 
Cross. 


BUFFALO CLU’s TO MEET 
Buffalo Chapter, Chartered Life Un- 
derwriters, will meet May 21 for a 
luncheon meeting to hear J. Howard 
Davies, Phoenix Mutual, Rochester, dis- 
cuss “My Method of Operation.” 

















Bourland Editor of Sales 


Publications and Magazine 


Roger Bourland, who recently was 
elected vice president and director of life 
publications of The Rough Notes Co., In- 
dianapolis, will include in his new duties 
the editorship of The Insurance Sales- 
man and editorial responsibility for The 
Estate-O-Graph, Conservation Pictorial 


and other publications. 





ROGER BOURLAND 


A Kentuckian, Mr. Bourland attended 
Transylvania College and was graduated 
from Columbia University School of Bus- 
iness. He began his business career with 
the Dennison Manufacturing Co., did cir- 
culation work for Pictorial Review, and 


was new business manager of Platt- 
Forbes Advertising Agency. 
Mr. Bourland entered life insurance 


with Mutual Life as central Kentucky 
district manager; became supervising 
assistant in the Cincinnati agency of the 
company, and in 1941 was brought to the 
home office. In 1942 he was made direc- 
tor of sales promotion and among other 
things edited Points, Mutual’s magazine 
for agents. In October he resigned from 
home office to engage in personal selling 
of life insurance, specializing in taxa- 
tion, business insurance and_ pension 
trusts. He is married and has three chil- 
dren. 


CINCINNATI NSLI CAMPAIGN 

The Cincinnati Life Underwriters As- 
sociation has started an advertising cam- 
paign to persuade World War II vet- 
erans to keep their National Service Lite 
Insurance. 





CORNETT ON WEST COAST TRIP 
W. B. Cornett, vice president, Loyal 
Protective Life of Boston, is now on a 
Pacific Coast trip. At Seattle he is con- 
ducting a sales training school and 
thereafter will spend several days in Los 
Angeles. On the return trip East Mr. 
Cornett will attend the annual meeting 
of the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference at Cincinnati, May 20-23. 





WERBEL ALUMNI TO MEET 

The next meeting of the Werbel 
Alumni Insurance Association will be 
held May 23 in the auditorium of the 
Brooklyn Academy. Bernard Bergen, 
general agent, Mutual Trust Life, will 
discuss “Programming of Life Insurance 
—The Benefits to the Brokers and Their 
Clients.” 


THREE REJOIN LACKEY AGENCY 





George E. Lackey, CLU, general 
agent, Massachusetts Mutual, Detroit, 


announces the return to his management 
staff of three former members from the 
military services: Donald F. Lau, S. 
Alberta Stutsman, CLU, and Hugo J. 
Ulbrich, Jr. New business in the Lackey 
agency in the first quarter of 1946 
amounted to $2,571,431, an increase of 
48% over the same period last year. 
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WELCOME FOR HEMI- 
CONFERENCE VISITORS 


countries representatives 


WARM 
SPHERIC 
From many 


of the insurance industry and of insur- 


ance education gathered in New York 
City this week attending the Hemi- 
spheric Insurance Conference which it 


is hoped will be a bi-annual event and 


if this happens each conference will 


probably be held in a different city. 


Interest in the conference in many 


since the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States announced that it would be 
held. In fact, many have wondered 
why such a gathering has not been held 


countries has been evident 


before. 

The World War brought nations on 
this side of the water into unusually 
close relationships of all kinds; the 
“Good Neighbor” policy strengthened 
relationships; and many American com- 
panies are expanding their business in 
other countries, or soon intend doing so. 
Some Canadian life companies have long 
done an international business. 

On the program of the conference 
are speakers many 
the meetings will 
understanding of insurance, and a closer 
relationship between insurance people in 
this hemisphere. Theme of the confer- 
ence is emphasis on private enterprise. 

Next the visitors will go to 
Hartford there will be a_ busi- 
ness meeting they will be 
entertained by Connecticut companies. 


from nations and 


result in a broader 


week 
where 
and also 





MULTIPLE LINE PROGRESS 
One of the principal reasons why mul- 
tiple line underwriting in its broadest 
aspects is not being legalized rapidly 
throughout the country fear of 
the consequences upon production meth- 


is the 


ods of such a sudden and drastic change 
methods. Even 
multiple 


in insurance operating 


the staunchest advocates of 
including ocean marine in- 


been 


line powers, 
surance leaders who have long 
writing all risk policies in their particu- 
lar field, believe that the obvious trend 
toward broader underwriting powers in 
the fire and casualty branches of insur- 
ance should progress conservatively. 
The New York legislature 
legalized writing of the personal prop- 
as well as fire 


this year 


casualty 


erty floater by 
insurers and also writing of fire 


rein- 


surance by casualty companies and casu- 
In the 
field this extension of un- 
powers secures some of the 
program 
without any disruption of present meth- 


alty reinsurance by fire insurers. 
reinsurance 
derwriting 
objectives of the multiple line 
ods of direct insurance production. It is 
however, that underwriting 

insurers will be further 
liberalized as as there is 
a growing demand on that part of the 
public which is really insurance-minded 
from within the 
protec- 


inevitable, 
powers of 


time passes, 


as well as a demand 
business to liberalize insurance 
tion to meet all public requirements. 
After effort tangible 
progress is being achieved in what is 
broadly termed the public relations ef- 
namely to convince 


years of some 


forts of insurance, 
the public that the insurance business is 
honestly providing buyers with excellent 
through 
producers who know their business. It 
is felt by many that were all fire com- 
panies now permitted to write casualty 


contracts, at fair prices and 


risks directly and all casualty carriers 
allowed to enter the fire field there 
would be a general scramble for new 


agents, many of whom would be un- 
qualified in the true sense, and a period 
of disastrous competition for existing 
business. There could ensue a dangerous 
setback in the present nationwide efforts 
to raise the standards of agents and 
brokers through more severe qualifica- 
tion laws and through creation of addi- 
tional educational facilities. 

In this connection Insurance Superin- 
tendent Robert E. Dineen of New York 
has announced that he is making a neu- 
tral study of multiple line law opera- 
tions in states where they now exist. 
He wants to see just what the effects 
have been in such places before he goes 
on record for or against additional mul- 
tiple line laws in this state. 


L. C. Lewis, vice president, Insurance 
Co. of North America, had his wrist 
broken last week in an automobile 
accident, 

* * * 

Walt Ditzen, for some years an artist 
for the National Safety Council, is the 
artist who will draw a new cartoon fea- 
ture which will be distributed by the 
Chicago Sun. It will aim for laughs and 
not have continuity. Editor and Pub- 
lisher says of Ditzen: “As an artist for 
the National Safety Council he could 


draw gags based on accidents without 
being morbid, heavy-handed or in bad 
taste.” 























Foster Studio 
GEORGE A. BOWLES 


George A. Bowles, Virginia Commis- 
sioner, celebrated his birthday May 11 
without disclosing just what milestone 
he was passing, but he did recall that 
he had been head of the Virginia De- 
partment fifteen years, having been ele- 
vated to the post after serving sixteen 
consecutive years in the Virginia Leg- 
islature as representative in the House 
for the counties of Goochland and Flu- 
vanna. On the wall in his office hangs 
a picture of his home, the scene of his 
birth, The house stands partly in 
Goochland and partly in Fluvanna. 
Though he was born on the Fluvanna 
side, he established his legal residence 
in Goochland when he grew up and has 
since been a voter in that county. 

* * * 


Sir Robert Bignold, chairman of the 
board of the Norwich Union Fire, and 
president of the Norwich Union Life of 
Norwich, England, is due in the United 
States latter part of this month. With 
him will be W. W. Williamson, general 
manager and actuary of the Norwich 
Union Life. The Bignold family has had 
Norwich Union affiliations for five gen- 
erations. Sir Robert, who was knighted 
in 1938, is a former Lord Mayor of Nor- 
wich and was chairman of the Norwich 
Conservative Association. He is a direc- 
tor of the Royal Hospital, Norwich. 


Wagner J. d’Alessio, treasurer of the 
California Casualty Indemnity Exchange 
of San Francisco, Calif., has been elect- 
ed to membership in " the Controllers 
Institute of America. The Institute is 
a technical and professional organiza- 
tion of controllers devoted to improve- 
ment of controllership procedure. 

& * 


Charles B. Palmer, veteran represen- 
tative attached to the Wilmington office 
of Clifford H. Orr’s Philadelphia agency, 
National Life of Vermont, has been re- 
elected secretary of the Harvard Club 
of Delaware and is now serving his 
thirty-first year in that capacity. 

* 


M. O. Bristow, examiner for the Vir- 
ginia Department, has gone to Galveston, 
Texas, to assist in the examination of 
the American Indemnity of that city 
in which the Virginia Department is 
participating. Mr. Bristow expects to 
do other examining work in Texas be- 
fore returning home. 

* * 


Walter B. Brandt, president of W. B. 
Brandt & Co., general agents at San 
Francisco, and B. U. Brandt, vice presi- 
dent, are now in England conferring 
with underwriters at London Lloyd’s. 
They expect to return to San Francisco 
by plane about the end of this month. 


Arthur Paul, assistant to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, is director of the 
newly created Office of International 
Trade, which was established by merg- 
ing those functions and personnej of 
the Foreign Economic Administration 
which were transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce with those of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce which have been concerned with 
foreign trade. A graduate of Princeton, 
Mr. Paul became a lieutenant in the 
Naval Reserve Flying Corps, March, 
1917, to March, 1919. He was vice presi- 
dent of Dexdale Hosiery Mills, Lans- 
dale, Pa, and managing director of 
hosiery mills in England. In January, 
1942, he became chief of Office of Im- 
ports, Board of Economic Welfare; then 
deputy executive director, Bureau of 
Areas, Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion. Next, he was director, Office of 
International Trade, Department of 
Commerce. 

+ & & 


Clyde B. Smith, prominent local agent 
at Lansing, Mich., and former president 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, has been named chairman 
of the state committee of the Brown-for- 
Governor Club. This organization will 
boost the candidacy of Lieutenant Goy- 
ernor Vernon J. Brown. Smith is 
Ingham County Republican committee 
chairman. 

ee me 

Walter W. Head, president, General 
American Life Insurance Co., St. Louis, 
retired this week as president of the 
National Council of the Boy Scouts of 
America, a position in which he has 
served for the past twenty years. Dur- 
ing Mr. Head’s tenure as national presi- 
dent the membership of the Boy Scouts 
in America increased from 857,023 in 
1926 to 2,179,970 for 1945. More than 
eight million boys have been members 
of the Boy Scouts during the twenty 
year period and 1,572,494 adults served 
as leaders of scout troops, etc. 

* * x 


A. Thomas Lehman, vice president and 
actuary of the Union Mutual Life, Port- 
land, Me., has been elected a director 
for the ensuing year of the Portland 
Rotary Club. 

ook 


Fred A. Moreton, Salt Lake City, for- 
mer president of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, spent a few 
days on business in New York, leaving 
at the close of last week to attend the 
mid-year meeting of the NAJA in Cin- 
cinnati. 

ee) te 


Harry E. King, president of the Up- 
per Peninsular Association of Insurance 
Agents, and who runs an agency in Calu- 
met, Mich. has been appointed to 
the state public service commission of 
Michigan. Before entering insurance 
Mr. King was with the Calumet and 
Hecla Copper Co 

ee oe 


William Waltz, manager in Seattle of 
the Travelers’ Life, Accident and Group 
departments, has retired, being <uc- 
ceeded by Philip Putnam. After practic- 
ing law in Williamsport, Pa., he came 
to Seattle in 1911 and joined Travelers 
as an agent. Mr. Putnam, also from the 
East, joined Travelers in Los Angcles 
after being an agent in Vermont. He 
was a major in the war. He has ‘wo 
sons who were in the war. 

a 

Jack Piver of Pacific Insurance Ma:a- 
zine, San Francisco, has come through 
with a good idea. It is a booklet, ‘50 


You’re New in Fire Insurance!” and ‘ur- 
nishes an illustrated primer for the De- 
ginner in the fire insurance business It 
explains this branch of insurance i: 4 
por technical manner and without being 
ull, 
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Two Directors of Travelers With 
Unusually Long Records 


\mong those serving on the board of 


directors of the Travelers Insurance 
Companies are two spry octogenarians: 
Dr. Charles C. Beach, who will have 
attained the age of 90 late this month, 
and John L. Way, who, although his 
80th birthday will not take place until 
July 1, likes to. think of himself as 
“shooting in the ’80’s.” Both men enjoy 
excellent health and maintain a lively 
interest in the companies’ activities, 
their visits to the home office being as 
frequent as once a week. 

Dr. Beach, senior member of the 
Travelers board, has been a director 
more than half-century, his election hav- 
ing taken place in 1890 when he entered 
the medical department of the Travel- 
ers. The medical staff was then com- 
posed of two doctors—John Lewis and 
Pierre Davis. 

Except during the period when he was 
away completing his education Dr. Beach 
has always been a resident of Hartford, 
where he was born in 1856. He was 
graduated from Yale Scientific School 
and from the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons in New York City. For some 
time he served as house physician of 
St. Luke’s Hospital in New York. Later, 
he continued medical studies in Berlin 
and Vienna. In the latter city he studied 
in the clinic of Sigmund Freud, the 
noted psychoanalyst. 

Dr. Beach is the author of numerous 
articles, one of which in 1887 was among 
the earliest resumes on the subject of 
ptomaine poisoning. For many years he 
was prominent in activities of the Hart- 
ford Medical Society and Hartford 
County Medical Society. While serving 
in the Hartford Hospital he had the 
first case of lockjaw to recover. Also, 
by had the first incubator case in Hart- 
ord, 

No living person has had a longer 
association with the Travelers Insurance 
Companies than John Latimer Way, who 
first went to work for the organization 
in 1879 when he, a Gilead farm boy, was 
19 vears old and the Travelers was 15. 

He entered the organization Septem- 
her 18, 1879, in the accident ticket de- 
Part ment, his initial salary having been 
$20.83 a month. He considered himself 
lucky when the Travelers sole account- 
ant gave him the opportunity to earn 
<) cents an hour working nights as his 
assistant. He soon found another way 
of augmenting his income; in those days 
the company permitted home office em- 
Doves to sell insurance on a commis- 
sion basis, and he and his mentor, 
George S. Penfield, would ride with the 
Passengers of excursion boats headed 
down the Connecticut River from Hart- 
lor’. selling accident tickets. 

vithin a year he was offered the 
Position of assistant to Charles A. Dean, 
the Travelers state agent for Iowa and 
Nebraska with headquarters at Des 
Moines. He remembers that Walnut 
Street, principal thoroughfare of Des 

dines, was unpaved and knee-deep in 
mud each spring. One sardonic mer- 
chant even set up the effigy of a fisher- 


















man on the curb in front of his store, 
the scarecrow figure holding a pole and 
line out over the street. 

Mr. Way began soliciting the coal 
miners of east Des Moines. One day he 
sold ee policies involving pre- 
miums of $26.50 each. 

His success at east Des Moines led 
to his appointment as special agent, his 
territory being Iowa and Nebraska. 
Much of the next four years, however, 
was spent by him with a miner’s lamp 
on his hat selling accident insurance in 
the coal mines of Iowa. He also traveled 
thousands of miles over the railroad 
lines of Iowa and Nebraska in a self- 
propelled hand car, selling insurance to 
bridge men and section hands. “I was 
able then to turn my head almost com- 
pletely around, watching for trains in 
both directions,” Mr. Way says. He 
also prospected on the steamboats ply- 
ing between St. Paul and St. Louis on 
the Mississippi. 

In 1889 Mr. Way was offered the 
newly created state agency for Connecti- 
cut and Rhode Island by Major E. V. 
Preston, then general manager of agen- 
cies. The next year, however, he re- 
turned to the Middle West to supersede 
his former colleague, Charles A. Dean, 
as state agent for Iowa and Nebraska, 
with headquarters at Omaha. In 1891 
he was made state agent for Missouri, 
Arkansas and Texas, with Iowa and 
pou added, headquarters at St. 
suis . 

In April, 1903, he was elected second 
vice president of the Travelers and a 
director of the company. He returned 
to Hartford where, nine years later, he 
was made vice president. In 1913, he 
was promoted to the charter vice presi- 
dency, in charge of all agency matters. 

On July 1, 1924, Mr. Way retired 
from the vice presidency, though retain- 
ing his position. as director. 


French Nationalization of Insurance 
Was Railroaded Through 

The French Chamber of Representa- 
tives has voted the nationalization of 
French insurance companies, writing 
about 68% of the premiums written in 
France. The majority vote was 487 for 
and 63 against the bill, which was rail- 
roaded through by the present com- 
munist and socialist majority in the 
French chamber as a purely political 
measure, and the real facts concerning 
French insurance were intentionally and 
systematically ignored. During the dis- 
cussion of the bill there were never 
more than 150 deputies present, few of 
those who voted following the strict 
party line being familiar with the under- 
lying facts. 

Foreign companies are permitted to 
continue their activities in France and 
have already commenced to feel an in- 
creasing current of business coming 
their way, as nationalism is not popular 
will not require much “laissez aller,” 
insurance agents in France and about 
4,500 brokers. Most of the latter will 


probably turn to foreign companies for 
their cover, and even old agents of the 
now nationalized companies have al- 
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DR. CHARLES C. BEACH 


ready applied to foreign companies, 
chiefly American, British and Swiss, for 
agencies to take over the portfolios of 
the French companies. 

The already existing French govern- 
mental Social Insurance Office is ex- 
tremely unpopular with the public, and 
insureds apparently fear that if the 
state will be their insurer in future 
(also, for other-lines) they will get just 
as little service—rather none—as they 
get from the Social Insurance Office. 

Although foreign companies will un- 
doubtedly get a larger share of French 
business in future, they will probably 
also be affected by the new law, as 
they may have to cede a share of their 
business, probably 10%, to a new French 
Government Reinsurance Office. The 
exact terms are not definitely deter- 
mined, but it is known that the British 
Government has. already protested 
against this measure. 


In various international markets there 
have already been some reactions to the 
law. 

French companies write a larger por- 
tion of their business outside their own 
country than is generally realized; in 
fact, for 1945 the percentage was 45%. 
French companies are working in forty- 
eight foreign countries as direct writing 
offices and in practically every other 
country by way of reinsurance. They 
had some 500 foreign branches or af- 
filiated offices and several thousand 
agencies abroad. 

In the Argentine they occupied the 
first place in the marine line and sec- 
ond place in workmen’s compensation 
insurance and third place in fire busi- 
ness, before the war. In Spain they were 
leading in workmen’s compensation, sec- 
ond in hail insurance and fourth in fire 
and life business. 

In Egypt, before the war, the first 
place in life insurance was held by the 
direct branch of a French company. In 
Portugal also a French life company 
was leading the field before the war. 

The action of the French chamber is 
all the more difficult to understand be- 
cause French insurance has been for 
some time very closely supervised, most 
of the investments are strictly pre- 
scribed, the rates are subject to gov- 
ernment approval, salaries are regulated, 
and, finally, they paid some two billions 
of francs in taxes every year. Their 
margins of profit were small ones. It 
will not require much “laissez aller,” 
which is inevitable under government 
operation, to turn this small profit into 
a sizable loss which then presumably 
will have to be borne by the taxpayer 
in the end. 

All insurance shares in France were 
nominal ones and the large majority of 
the 280,000 shareholders; viz. 84%, have 
less than fifty shares each. In many 








JOHN L. 


WAY 


number of shares which may 
individual is limited. 

Taking everything together the public 
is sure to suffer and the state has noth- 
ing to gain from the new law. 


cases the 
be held by one 


Polite Comment 
The Post Magazine of London in dis 
cussing the nationalization of insurance 


in France starts off its story with this 
paragraph: 
“While courtesy forbids that the Post 


Magazine should criticize the domesti 
policy of the French Government, as 
a journal devoted to recording develop 
ments in the insurance world and 
pledged especially to the furtherance of 
the doctrine that insurance must remain 
international if it is to flourish, we can 
not ignore the recent announcement that 
a bill for the nationalization of French 
insurance interests has been approved 
by the French Government and is now 
in the hands of the Assembly Com 
mittee for report before it is debated 
in the full Assembly.” 
* * x 
Northwest Coast Aircraft Manager 
Jack Throne, who has been made 
Pacific Northwest manager for the 
United States Aircraft Insurance Group, 
was formerly aviation manager for D 
K. MacDonald & Co., in Seattle. He 
obtained his early training with Hansen 
& Rowlasd, Inc., in Tacoma. A native 
of Roseburg, Ore. Mr. Throne was 
graduated from the University of Ore- 
gon in 1935; was the youngest bank 
cashier on the Pacific Coast, acting as 
cashier of the First Security Bank, 
3eaverton, Ore. He entered the insur- 
ance business after a trip to China. 
* * * 


The Late Sally R. Seymour 

Mrs. Sally R. Seymour, who in 1928 
became general agent of the Maryland 
Casualty in Ancon, Canal Zone, died in 
a New Orleans hospital after a heart at 
tack on a boat en route from the Canal 
Zone to New Orleans recently. She con- 
tinued an agency which was founded by 
her husband, Henry Seymour, in 1910. 

Shortly before her death she retired 
from active participation in business, turn 
ing over her interest in the agency to 
Clay D. Randel, her nephew, and Allen 
K. Smith, who will continue as general 
agents for the Maryland in the Canal 
Zone. 

* « * 
Troopship Loss 

The biggest total marine insurance loss 
reported for March by the Liverpool Un 
derwriters Association was the Italian 
troopship Gadisca, 13,870 tons, which was 
stranded on Gavdo Island. 

* * * 


Growing Auto Losses 
One of the current headaches is the 
growth of losses in the automobile insur 
ance field. 
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Backs Standardization 
Of Definitions, Rules 


AT HEMISPHERIC CONFERENCE 





Dr. Cerne, Brazil, Tells Need for Greater 
Standardization of Contract Con- 
ditions Among Countries 


Study of standardization of insurance 
definitions, rules and conditions through- 
out North and South America was advo- 
cated by Dr. Angelo Mario Cerne, man- 
aging director of Cia Internacional de 
Seguros of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, in his 
talk before the Hemispheric Insurance 





Conference in New York this week. 
After developing reasons why such 
standardization is desirable Dr. Cerne 


offered the following for putting the 
plan for a study into actual operation: 

“Tt would seem convenient to hand 
over to a scientific institution or some 
other corporation already existing, spe- 
cialized in the work of inquirics and 
compilations, the following task: 

“To set up a plan of action in ac- 
cordance with the purposes in mind and 
in the order considered most convenient. 

“To collect material and to start the 
necessary inquiries. 

“To compile and to select the material 
obtained. 


Creation of Central Committee 


“It would be otherwise necessary to 
promote an active cooperation with the 
aforementioned institution and to decide 
right away upon the following points: 
ascertain, during or after the confer- 
ence, which would be the most pressing 
subjects to which insurers would give 
preference, in order to instruct the work 
already mentioned; creation of a central 
committee with branches or correspon- 
dents in the different countries of the 
hemisphere. 

“This central committee,” said Dr. 
Cerne, “would inform continental insur- 
ers about the progress of the work and 
the contributions received; stimulate ex- 
change of suggestions and valuable criti- 
cisms, achieving thus gradually accord- 
ance in principles; call in due time, a new 
Hemispheric Insurance Conference with 
the special purpose of recommending and 
adopting the standardizations prepared 
and already agreed upon in principle by 
the majority of continental insurers.” 


Why Standardization Is Desirable 


Dr. Cerne justified his standardization 
proposals with the following: 

“Commercial relations as well as any 
other mutual engagements which by 
their proper nature go beyond their lo- 
cal, regional or national ambit, are apt to 
create controversies as to their proper 
execution, due to the lack of conformity 
between definitions, rules, conditions, 
and vocabulary adopted. 

“Diversities arise most frequently in 
matters of detail, whereas in matters of 
principle, conformity of opinion generally 
prevails. It seems, therefore, only nat- 
ural that by mutual agreement between 
the parties concerned, rules and measures 
of standardization should be studied and 
put into operation in order to remove 
the inconveniences stated before. 

“Concrete examples exist already in in- 
ternational trade, where the worldwide 
known formulae of c.i.f., f.0.b., etc., have 
been introduced and generally accepted. 

“In other activities of international 
character, like insurance, a great many 
standard clauses have been drawn up by 
the American Institute of Insurance, by 
the Institute of London Underwriters 
and by Lloyd’s, individually or jointly ap- 
(Continued on Page 19) 


Fire and Marine Groups 


Were Well Attended 


the fire and marine discussion 
the Hemispheric Insurance 
the Waldorf-Astoria on 
Wednesday were well attended. Chase 
M. Smith, secretary, National Retailers 


30th 
groups at 
Conference at 


Mutual, and Francisco Sa, director, 
Compania Alianca de Bahia, Rio de 
Janeiro, were cochairmen at the fire 
insurance meeting. Donald C. Bower- 
sock, president, Boston Insurance Co., 
and Armando Hamel, general manager, 
Caja Reaseguradora de Chile, Santiago, 
acted as cochairmen of the marine in- 
surance group. 

Discussion on many subjects on the 
agendas was open and frank, and con- 
siderable progress was made in the di- 
rection of United States insurance men 
getting to understand better the prob- 
lems of insurance men from Latin 
America, and vice versa. Honest efforts 
were made to treat sympathetically each 
other’s viewpoints and to seek means to 
remove points of irritation and misun- 
derstanding in international insurance 
relations. 


Misner Sioa Suburban 
New York Field Club 


At the May meeting, held at the 
Towers, Brooklyn, the ‘Suburban New 
York Field Club elected the following 
officers for the coming year: 

President, D. Edwin Misner, Insurance 
Co. of North America Group; vice 
president, Charles J. Penna, London 
Assurance Group; secretary, George 
Wood, America Fore Group; treasurer, 
Raymond S. Shephard, Globe & Rutgers. 


Blackall and Jurgensen 
Resolute Appointments 





Continental News Photo 


JOHN C. BLACKALL 


John C. Blackall, former Connecticut 
Insurance Commissioner, has been made 
resident counsel of the Resolute Fire 
Insurance Co. of Hartford, and E. B. 
Jurgensen has been made secretary. 

Mr. Blackall became a member of the 
Connecticut bar in 1923 and while State 
Senator was chairman of the Connecticut 
General Assembly’s insurance committee. 
He was Commissioner of Connecticut 
from 1935 until 1943 and is a former 
president of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners. 

Mr. Jurgensen, who is in charge of 
the accounting and statistical divisions 
of the Resolute Fire, was for thirteen 
years senior examiner of the Connecticut 
Insurance Department and for seven 
years was comptroller of the Providence 
Washington, 








FIRE & CASUALTY INSURANCE . 





VY HAT impresses a policyholder most in time of loss, is 
not the fact that his insurance company may be great in size, 
or may have a fine old tradition; it is speed and fairness in 


the settlement of his claim that counts. 


The Royal Exchange Assurance, while it is one of the 
oldest and strongest insurance institutions in the world, never- 


theless puts the subject of “Service to Policyholders”’ first. 





Raval Exrhange Group 


Roya Excuance ASSURANCE 
PROVIDENT FirE INSURANCE Co. 
THE STATE ASSURANCB COMPANY, LTD. 
Car & GENERAL INSURANCE CorpP., LTD. 


JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


REPRESENTATION IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND IN MOST COUNTRIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


FIDELITY & SURETY BONDS 











N. Y. Dept. Gathering 
Data on Co. Expenses 


DAVIS SPEAKS AT DALLAS 





Deputy Supt. Reviews Information So 
Far Obtained from Examinations 
of Fire Companies 


Current progress toward the goai of 
uniform classifications of accounts was 
described by Deputy Insurance Superin- 
tendent Shelby C. Davis of New York 
in an address May 15 before the meeting 
of the Insurance Accounting and Statis- 
tical Association at Dallas, Tex. The 
work of the New York Departmen} in 
obtaining information from fire conipa- 
nies, in order to put its own new law 
into effect, is being closely integrated 
with that of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners so that the 
NAIC is in close contact with what New 
York is doing at all times Mr. Davis 
said. : 

At the present time several teams of 
accountants from the New York Depart- 
ment are making a factual survey of 
companies’ account systems, the pur- 
poses of which Mr. Davis summarized 
as follows: 

Purposes of Company Surveys 

“1. To ascertain the classification of 
each type of expense on the general 
books of account, on page three of the 
annual statement, and on the fire and 
marine experience exhibit of the New 
York Department. 

“2. To find out what methods are used 
by each company in distributing expenses 
among the major classes on the New 
York Fire & Marine Experience Exhibit. 
This exhibit, I might explain, seeks to 
determine income and costs by major 
classes of business. 

“3. To analyze certain expenses such 
as salaries, loss adjustment, expenses, 
agents’ allowances, field supervisory ex- 
penses, inspections and surveys, com- 
missions, etc. in order that conclusions 
may be drawn as to the accuracy, cost 
and practical application of various 
methods of expense distribution. 

“4. To discuss the problems and the 
purposes of expense distribution with 
company employes, officials and others in 
the business in order to become familiar 
with their views.” 

The New York accountants have a 
thirty-four page expense distribution list, 
which Mr. Davis termed a rather com- 
plete story of present accounting 
methods. Each company fills out this 
list and then the examiners go over the 
answers. Discussing this Mr. Davis said: 

“Tt is not the purpose of the examina- 
tion to revise the accounting systems of 
the companies except for the classifica- 
tion of costs in the general ledger or 
other general recapitulation record. In 
their official capacity, the investigators 
do not care that one company uses 
punched cards and another does not; 
that one company has an economical and 
efficient system and another has _ not. 
Therefore, the investigators do not spend 
much time on the study of detailed 
systems and methods. 

Expense Distribution List 

“The expense distribution, as filled in 
by the companies, gives practically all 
the necessary information about present 
methods of classification and distribution. 
For that reason the examination ol! 
vouchers is confined to a check of the 
expense distribution. This check may 
be detailed or a mere test, depending on 
the apparent accuracy of the expense 
distribution. In most companies a test 
check will suffice. 

“The examinations are not made to 
disclose errors but only methods and 
principles. 

“The ultimate goal of the work is not 
how expenses are distributed but how 
expenses should be distributed. The dis- 
tribution by classes of business is more 
difficult than classification by types 9° 
expense. Therefore, a not inconsidcrable 
portion of the investigator’s time }S 
spent on tasks which it is hoped will 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Marine Insurance 


Developments 


Discussed at Hemispheric Meeting 


\Villiam D. Winter, chairman of the 
hoard of the Atlantic Mutual; Hawley 
Chester, partner of Chubb & Son, and 
7 Leaming Smith, vice president of the 
Insurance Co. of North America, were 
ong those who spoke at the marine 
insurance forum of the Hemispheric In- 
surance Conference in New York this 
week. Mr. Winter described insurance 
oi American hulls, formation and oper- 
ation of the syndicates and the problem 
of rating. 

“While it is not practicable—and prob- 

- would be profitless—to enter into 
a discussion of the rates charged in 
this market,” said Mr. Winter, “it never- 
theless is interesting to observe a de- 
velopment which was fostered in this 
market with respect to the rating of 
hu lis. This may be called the ‘tonnage 
basis’ by which, instead of the rate 
being arrived at basically on the amount 
of insurance, it is established by con- 
sidering the loss experience of a fleet 
of vessels and determining what has 
been the loss cost per gross ton ex- 
cluding total losses. 

“From the experience so developed 
rates are adjusted upon renewal as fol- 
lows: To this loss cost is added an 
amount of premium for the total loss 
and excess liabilities risks, plus an 
amount to cover acquisition costs, over- 
head and a reasonable profit. The 
amount of premium so developed is com- 
pared with the amount for which the 
owner desires the hull insured and the 
rate of premium is thus determined. 


« 


Benefits to Owners and Underwriters 


“It will be apparent from a consid- 
eration of this method that the amount 
for which the vessel is insured becomes 
relatively less important, as the rate 
determined on the preceding formula 
will vary up and down, depending on 
whether the vessel is insured at a high 
rate per gross ton or at a low rate. In 
this way the varying needs of owners 
with respect to the value of vessel ton- 
nage can be met and at the same time 
the underwriter is protected by receiv- 
ing sufficient dollars in premium to pro- 
vide a fund from which to pay the ex- 
pected losses. 

“One problem that has arisen in con- 
nection with this rating formula is the 
fact that gross tonnage is not neces- 
sarily an accurate form of measurement 
for ships of similar type,’ Mr. Winter 
continued. “For instance, certain C-2 
type of vessels, which have been con- 
structed by the United States Maritime 
Commission over the past several years, 
vary materially in tonnage because of 
the admeasurement rules. Where the 
shelter deck has been left open for 
saving in tonnage dues, the gross ton- 
nage of the vessel will be materially 
less than the same vessel with her 
shelter deck fully enclosed. 

More Satisfactory Than Old Method 

“The formula possibly could be ap- 
plied more accurately and fairly if un- 
derwriters were to adopt deadweight 
tonnage as the base or perhaps go into 
naval admeasurement by displacement. 
However, the rating of hulls on the 
basis of loss cost per ton has proved 
mucl more satisfactory than the former 
method of rating vessels by the amount 
of insurance which the owner wished 


to place, 

“In addition the owner may take out 
] . . 
addi‘ional insurance on disbursements 


and excess liabilities for amounts not 


excceding the limitations provided in the 
disbursement warranties. He may also, 
if he so elects, use varying values for 
total and partial losses, the gross ton- 
Nage rating formula being readily ad- 
Justable to care for dual valuations. 

; Ii normal times a very great factor 
mM the determination of rates is man- 
agement, it being axiomatic that the 
est ships under poor management are 
less desirable ‘than inferior ships under 
800d management. Consideration of the 





loss cost per ton brings this out very 
clearly as it is evident over a period 
of years from the statistics so produced 
that good management results in low 
loss cost per ton, barring some unfore- 
seen accident, whereas poor manage- 
ment results in high loss cost per ton. 

“Tt is not possible in this brief outline 
to go into any great detail, but the 
principles set forth will make a good 
starting point from which a more in- 
tensive and exhaustive study of hull 
underwriting can be made.” 

Chester on Cargo Clauses 


Mr. Chester introduced the subject of 
basic American Institute cargo clauses 
used in this market. In his remarks he 
said: 

“The American Institute of Marine 
Underwriters has a standing committee 
on forms and clauses, which has been 
responsible for preparing forms and 
clauses for the use of the marine insur- 
ance companies. Certain clauses are 
standard and are subject to market 
agreement and _ reinsurance  require- 
ments. Such clauses, for example, em- 
brace war risk clauses, strike and riot 
clauses, free of capture and seizure 
clause, warehouse to warehouse clause, 
marine extension clauses, both-to-blame 
collision clause. 

“Many other clauses have been pro- 
mulgated from time to time to meet 
special situations, also changes which 
are necessary because of decisions of 
the Admiralty courts, and at the re- 
quest of members” generally. Such 
clauses, although not obligatory, are 
in general use by underwriters. 


Efforts Toward Uniformity 

“In the effort to provide for uniform- 
ity in cargo clauses the committee on 
forms and clauses of the American In- 
stitute has prepared a set of cargo 
clauses known as the American Institute 
Cargo Clauses, which it is intended will 
be revised from time to time to meet 
the present-day requirements. The lat- 
est set of clauses, dated February, 1946, 
is available for consideration of those 
attending this meeting who are inter- 
ested. 

“These clauses may be used as indi- 
vidual clauses, or in their entirety, and 
when so used they have been carefully 
considered by the committee and coun- 
sel in their relation to each other. 

“Briefly, the expression of using the 
clauses individually means that the 
clauses are frequently used by members 
separately in preparing their own forms. 
Used as a set, the clauses are particu- 
larly designed for attachment to special 
policies and certificates. 

“It will be seen from an examination 
of these clauses that they cover only 
the basic conditions, no attempt having 
been made to standardize the insuring 
clauses, such as the average term all 
risk feature and various clauses which 
should be drawn to meet the individual 
need of each shipper. 

“Because of the international nature 
of marine insurance and for the sake 
of uniformity, we have adopted some of 
the London Institute clauses. Many of 
our other clauses were drawn with par- 
ticular reference to their application to 
American law and practice. 

“The advantages of uniform cargo 
clauses will be readily seen, and should 
be in the interest of the shippers, bank- 
ers, brokers, claim agents and the in- 
surance companies generally. It is the 
belief of the committee and counsel that 
these clauses have been drawn in a 
manner to give the insured the broadest 
basic coverage consistent with good 
underwriting practice.” 


Smith on Exchange of Reinsurance 

Mr. Smith of the North America out- 
lined the subjects of exchange of rein- 
surance and overlapping of ocean marine 
coverage with local fire insurance. 

“The subject naturally divides itself 
into two parts—hull and cargo,” said 





Mr. Smith. “From the discussion which 
has already taken place, some idea of 
the hull market in the United States 
and its method of operation will have 
been obtained. It will be evident that 
under a syndicate method of operation, 
reinsurance requirements are very lim- 
ited indeed. Unless and until there is 
a change in this respect, it seems un- 
likely that reinsurance cessions in any 
substantial amount can be made avail- 
able to the Latin American market. 

“The syndicate is authorized to, and 
does, write hulls of ships flying flags 
foreign to the United States. Thus a 
substantial facility exists to which re- 
insurance required by Latin American 
markets may be offered. 

“The cargo reinsurance position in the 
United States is somewhat different. 
Here there is greater need of reinsur- 
ance. By means of treaties, it is pos- 
sible for both markets to secure a larger 
spread of risk—thus improve their ac- 
counts. Some reinsurance contracts of 
this character are already in existence. 


“A vital problem in reinsurance is the 
matter of exchange control. In a rein- 
surance involving foreign currency, the 
reinsurer is subject to currency fluctua- 
tion against which it is not always pos- 
sible to guard. If, in addition, he is 
prevented by exchange control from 
bringing home the profit which he had 
made, or if the reassured cannot, for the 
same reason, collect his claim from the 
reinsurer, these disabilities, particularly 
considering the small ratio of profit to 
be anticipated in the marine business, 
make reinsurance on any considerable 
scale uninviting. It would be unrealistic 





if, in a discussion of this subject, the 
problem were not frankly faced. 
Overlapping of Coverage 

“In certain countries there is over- 


lapping of ocean marine coverage with 
local fire insurance, which by law has 
to be placed with domestic companies,” 
Mr. Smith said. “This either creates 
double insurance, i.e., double cost to the 





buyer of produce or merchandise, or it 
deprives the assured of the cover to 
which he is entitled. Under the usual 
‘warehouse to warehouse’ clause in an 
ocean marine policy, the buyer here can 
insure his goods from point of ship- 
ment in the interior to final destination. 
With restrictions placed upon him, he 
has to insure the inland part of the 
voyage with a local company and ‘while 
awaiting shipment’ take out fire insur- 
ance also with a local company. In fact, 
he has two distinct insurances in addi- 
tion to his ocean policy. 

“Whether insurance is effected by the 
seller or by the buyer. a continuity of 
insurance under one contract and as 
broad a cover as possible should be per- 
mitted, and no restrictions should be 
imposed as to the type and place of 
insurance. 

Post-War Problems 

“The post-war problem of the United 
States marine insurance market can be 
measured largely in terms of rate levels. 
Much is required in the way of im- 
provement in packing, in simplification 
and standardization of clauses, in theft 
and pilferage control, in stowage and in 
various other methods of reducing the 
risk of loss and, therefore, of reducing 
the cost of insurance, but the main- 
tenance of a rate level commensurate 
with the risk will remain the primary 
problem. 

“In common with all other insurance 
markets, war conditions have caused a 
deterioration in and an enhancement of 
the marine risk. As the risk improves, 
and certain phases of it will be long in 
doing so, current surcharge rates (i.e., 
those wartime charges superimposed 
upon the base rates) will and should 
be reduced. Whether such rate reduc- 
tions will, in competition for business, 
ultimately overtake and pass the im- 
provement in risk is for the future to 
show. In the years before the war cer- 
tain business was written at inadequate 
rates. Whether history will repeat itself 
remains to be seen.” 





Bielaski on Arson Prevention 


“In the United States criminal jurisdic- 
tion is divided between the Federal and 
state sovereignties in accordance with the 
provision of the Constitution, and arson is 
usually a crime against the law of the 
state in which it occurs,” said A. Bruce 
Bielaski, assistant general manager of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters in 
his talk before the conference Wednesday. 
“But if the fire is on government property 
or within territory belonging to the Uni- 
ted States, it may be an offense punish- 
able under Federal law. 

“The state laws governing arson are de- 
velopments from the common law of Eng- 
land and until twenty-five years ago varied 
considerably in the different states. The 
model arson law has now been adopted in 
thirty-nine states and for the most part the 
remaining states have similar statutes. 

“There was a period when the public 


and even some prosecuting officials were 
inclined to view arson as a private fight 
between an insurance company and a pol- 
icyholder, but in recent years the public 
generally, as well as all public officials, has 
come to recognize that the honest premium 
payers and policyholders pay for the dis- 
honest losses. Arson now is regarded gen- 
erally as a serious crime against the state, 
as, in fact, it is. 

“Organized arsonists and _ individual 
cases flourished to the greatest extent dur- 
ing the depression years of 1930, 1931 and 
1932, but in the war years have fallen to 
a low ebb. 

“The motive usually dominant in arson 
is a desire for profit and, since all com- 
modities and buildings have been in such 
great demand, the profit incentive has been 
absent and most arson cases have been the 
result of pyromaniacs, juveniles, unstable 
persons, jealousy, and revenge.” 





Dr. Cerne Talk 


(Continued from Page 18) 
plicable, intended for unification of the 
covers granted. 

“Shall it comprise all lines of insur- 
ance? Yes,— as far as such lines con- 
stitute regularly established branches of 
our business, except those which may be 
considered sporadic or exceptional or 
those for which it might for other rea- 
sons be difficult to establish technically 
a sound coefficient between premiums 
and claims. 

“Shall the plan be conceived on a 
world-wide basis or should it be con- 
fined to our hemisphere? Taking into 
consideration the greater conformity of 
prerequisites, the enterprise should for 
the present be confined to continental 
limits, a restriction which may turn the 
work of collecting material and of fur- 
thering preliminary studies much less 
complicated.” 





TO VISIT HARTFORD 





Latin American Insurance Executives to 
Go There in Special Car; 
Dinner at Bond; Golf 


Col. Perrin C. Cothran, vice president, 
Phoenix of Hartford, is chairman of the 
committee of insurance men who will 
entertain visiting Latin American insur- 
ance executives in that city on Monday 
and Tuesday next week. The visitors will 
arrive in Hartford from New York May 
20 in a special car and will be met at 
the station by Secretary Lester F. Beck, 
Travelers, and General Agent Richard 
M. Hooker, Aetna (Fire). 

A dinner at the Hotel Bond will have 
presidents of Hartford insurance com- 
panies as hosts. On May 21, following 
a police-escorted automobile tour of the 
city, including visits to Hartford insur- 
ance offices, there will be luncheon at 
Hartford Golf Club and an afternoon de- 
voted to business conferences. 
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Fire Loss Prevention Methods in 


U. S. Outlined by George W. Booth 


George W. Booth, chief engineer of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, dis- 
cussed fire prevention efforts in the United 
States when speaking before the fire in- 
urance discussion group of the Hemis- 
pheric Insurance Conference in New York 
on Wednesday. In his talk he said: 

“Public fire protection in the United 
States is almost universally provided by 
the individual city or town. In the smaller 
communities fire departments are usually 
volunteer although the municipality may 
furnish the apparatus and the fire station, 
and otherwise contribute to the support of 
the department. 

“Most public water supplies are muni- 
cipally owned although there are a few 
private companies operating under fran- 
chise and contract. Some of these pri- 
vate water companies supply several com- 
munities and in certain cases the munici- 
pality will sell water in wholesale quan- 
tities to neighboring communities. 

“In very few cases does the state or 
provincial authority have any part in fur 
nishing fire protection although in a few 
states, Massachusetts for example, there 
are state administered organizations which 
construct and maintain water supply works 
serving a group of individual communities. 

National Board Schedule 

“The American Water Works Associa- 
tion has published standards on many of 
the features that enter into the construc- 
tion and operation of water works sys- 
tems, for example, the various kinds of 
pipe that are used, the fire hydrants and 
valves that are necessary parts of the dis- 
tribution system. The most widely used 
standard of fire protection is the Stand- 
ard Schedule for Grading Cities and Towns 
of the United States, published by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters and 
generally accepted as representing good 
practice not only for water works systems 
but also for fire departments, fire alarm 
systems, and the control of building con- 
struction and of hazardous processes and 
materials. The standards contained in this 
schedule were established as representing 
the best practices in United States cities. 

“As to methods of support of paid fire 
departments which are general in cities, 
funds are practically always provided 
from the municipal budget in the same 
Way as support is provided for schools, 
police departments, and the similar service 
operations. Water departments obtain their 
funds by the sale of water to individuals 
and to industry; their operations are usu- 
ally more or less separate from those of 
other city departments and their finances 
in many cases are separately administered. 

Building Inspections 

“Inspection of buildings and industrial 


process that involve a fire hazard is car- 
ried on by inspection and rating bureaus 
maintained by the fire insurance companies. 
Such inspections are in general confined 
to mercantile and manufacturing proper- 
ties and have as their fundamental purpose 
establishment of equitable rates, but do 
have a marked effect in correcting condi- 
tions likely to result in fire. These bu- 
reaus have, of course, no power of en- 
forcement but are often able to secure im- 
provements by persuasion or by reason of 
resulting reduced rate. 

“There has been, especially in recent 
years, a marked tendency towards munici- 
pal inspection and control; for example, 
many cities have an electrical inspection 
department operating under a code which 
prescribes safe practices and requires a 
certificate of compliance before the instal- 
lation can be put into service. The Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters has 
prepared a Suggested Fire Prevention 
Ordinance and strongly advocates its adop- 
tion, together with the establishment of a 
fire prevention bureau in the fire depart- 
ment. That ordinance establishes the pow- 
ers and duties of such a bureau and estab- 
lishes safe practices for hazardous  pro- 
cesses and materials. 

“The question is sometimes raised as to 
the liability of property owners for dam- 
age to their neighbors’ property resulting 
from fire caused by accident or by reason 
of negligence. The practice followed in 
some European countries of holding own- 
ers of property liable under such circum- 
stances has never made headway in the 
United States. There are a few cases on 
record where fines have been collected re- 
sulting from fires involving definite re- 
fusal or neglect to comply with orders to 
correct unsafe conditions, such orders com- 
ing from responsible municipal authorities. 
Some states and cities have laws requir- 
ing a man who has a fire resulting from 
negligence to pay for fire department ser- 
vices in extinguishing it, but such laws are 
seldom invoked. 

“In some of the larger industries,” said 
Mr. Booth, “and in connection with build- 
ings of high value the installation of pro- 
tective equipment and the removal of haz- 
ards undoubtedly have been brought about 
by the credits in insurance rates. How- 
ever, the action has usually been in the 
order of improvements first, followed by 
a reduction in rates. For example, in the 
past forty years there have been improve- 
ments in municipal fire protection, in the 
erection of fireproof buildings and in the 
installation of automatic sprinklers and the 
other private protection devices. The re- 
sult of this has been that the average fire 
insurance rate has dropped from $1.10 to 
66 cents.” 


Smith Welcomes the Delegates 


\ hearty welcome to the fire insurance 
forum held by the Hemispheric Insurance 
Conference in New York on Wednesday 
was extended to the Latin American dele- 
gates by Chase M. Smith, secretary of the 
National Retailers’ Mutual. 

“At this conference,” Mr. Smith said, 
“we stand on the threshold of a new era 
in the fire insurance business. For the 
first time, we have gathered together with 
our fellow executives from other coun- 
tries in the Hemisphere, to pool our knowl- 
edge and our problems, to learn whether 
and how we can enlarge the service of 
our industry to the people of our coun- 
tries, to learn how best to preserve the in- 
stitution of insurance as a field for private 
enterprise, to learn how and whether the’ 
fire insurance industry of one country can 
he useful to the fire insurance industry of 
another country. 

“Protection against loss by fire is an 
old established feature of a civilized soci- 





ety. The idea knows no national bound- 
ary. In the United States we have re- 
garded fire insurance as a fundamental 
basis for credit in business enterprises, as 
an absolute necessity to the economic and 
social security of the home owner. To 
those of us who are in the fire insurance 
business we see it as an industry made 
up of several hundred insurance compa- 
nies, large and small, of one type or an- 
other, with headquarters scattered through- 
out the country, operating in a highly com- 
petitive market, but also with a consider- 
able degree of cooperation and regulation, 
intended to produce financial stab lity, eco- 
nomy and a satisfactory public service. 
“The first need of such a conference as 
this is an understanding of the subject— 
what do each of us in our respective coun- 
tries mean when we talk about fire insur- 
ance? Fire insurance means a contract, a 
way of determining the charges or cost, 
a way of selling the contract, a way of 
delivering the service, the incidental cov- 





R. C. Chapin Backs Reinsurance 
Under Free Enterprise System 


Further growth of international reinsur- 
ance under the free enterprise system was 
advocated strongly by R. C. Chapin, sec- 
retary of the Hartford Fire, in a talk 
before the Hemispheric Insurance Confer- 
cnce in New York on Wednesday. In the 
reinsurance field free enterprise has re- 
peatedly demonstrated its advantages, par- 
ticularly in so far as international rela- 
tions are concerned, he said. “This proven 
system offers the best opportunity to in- 
crease the high degree of friendship and 
cooperation which already exists between 
countries with a better understanding of 
the problems which confront us all.” 

Mr. Chapin went on to state that “rela- 
tions between Hemispheric neighbors are 
constantly improving and it is sincerely 
hoped that as we become better acquainted 
and as we learn to understand and appre- 
ciate one another’s problems our friend- 
ship will increase and our business, eco- 
nomic and social relations will gain in 
stature and strength.” 

After telling how in the early days in- 
surance companies in this country were 
handicapped severely for lack of reinsur- 
ance facilities, Mr. Chapin said: 

Benefits of Reinsurance Facilities 

“While at that time the principle of re- 
insurance had prevailed for many years in 
countries other than the United States as 
a means of spreading the risk, the facili- 
ties of reinsurance either domestic or for- 
eign had not been available in any volume 
to the fire insurance companies of the 
United States. Due to the lack of a sub- 
stantial and strong reinsurance market the 
growth of fire insurance companies in the 
United States was relatively slow. How- 
ever, with the gradual establishment of 
sound methods of reinsurance in this coun- 
try, and the entrance into the market of 
both domestic and foreign companies, the 
rapidity of the growth of direct writing 
companies materially improved. 

“Through the availability of such a mar- 
ket they found they could materially in- 
crease their writing capacity without jeop- 
ardizing their entire financial structure in 
any one year in the event of a serious 
single loss or in a series of catastrophes. 


Not only could they provide better agejicy 
and broker service, but they were i: a 
position to keep pace with the rapid in- 
creases in value taking place because of 
the expansion of industrial activity. 

“It can be said in general that prior to 
the First World War the major and 
stronger reinsurance market available to 
the United States companies were forcign 
rather than domestic, and without the ad- 
vantages of this market the fire insurance 
companies then in existence could not have 
provided the capacity they did to help ab- 
sorb the tremendous amount of fire insur- 
ance required to protect the rapidly en- 
hancing values. 

“As a further proof of this, one has 
only to note the number of foreign com- 
panies that entered this country for the 
writing of direct business during this 
period. World War I closed many of 
these markets. However, due to their as- 
sistance in the pre-war period the financial 
structure of the companies in this country 
had improved sufficiently to enable them 
to surmount their difficulties without dim- 
inishing their capacity. Since World War 
I and through World War II, although 
methods of obtaining reinsurance protec- 
tion have gone through many changes, 
United States companies, both direct and 
reinsurance, still look to foreign markets 
for assistance, and will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to do so for many years to come. 

“This attempts briefly to show what a 
free and unrestricted international rein- 
surance market has done to help the 
growth of fire insurance companies in the 
United States, and while many difficulties 
have been encountered, due to worldwide 
conditions, and many changes in method 
have taken place, relations between Amer- 
ican companies and companies in other 
countries have as a whole continued to im- 
prove. Experience has proved that we can 
have both confidence in and respect for 
each other’s ability. In this difficult post- 
war period, insurance companies in all 
countries face a great opportunity and a 
grave responsibility. Opportunities for 
growth and for public service are greater 
today than at any time in our history. 





NEW TEXAS ADVISORY ASSN. 





Succeeds Fire Prevention Bureau and 
Texas Committee; Evans Chair- 
man, Cousins Manager 

The Texas Fire Prevention Committee 
and the so-called Texas Committee, com- 
posed of companies with home offices 
outside of Texas, have been succeeded 
by a new organization called the Texas 
Insurance Advisory Association. The 
new association will be governed by an 


executive committee consisting of three 
representatives of the Texas Association 
of Managing General Agents, three rep- 
resentatives of the Texas fire insurance 
companies and representatives of twelve 
fire insurance companies with home of- 
fices outside of Texas. The new asso- 
ciation will supervise the operations of 
the Texas Checking Office and will be 
managed by R. B. Cousins, Jr., Austin, 
former insurance commissioner in Texas 
and who for several years has served as 
secretary of the Texas Fire Prevention 
Committee. 

The chairman of the Texas Insurance 
Advisory Association will be John C. 
Evans, vice president of the Great Amer- 
ican, New York; vice chairman, Gordon 
S. Yeargan, vice president of the Trinity 
Universal, Dallas; and secretary, J. 
Arthur Travis of Floyd West & Com- 
pany, Dallas. The new group, including 





erages and services, like loss prevention 
and loss adjustment, that go with the con- 
tract, the way in which companies through 
reinsurance or otherwise assist one an- 
other.” 





all phases of fire insurance company 
management in Texas, is in accordance 
with the SEUA decision holding insur- 
ance to be interstate commerce, and 
with Public Law No. 15. 

Members of the executive committee 
in addition to the officers named 
include: Harold Grant, Phoenix of Hart- 
ford; R. M. Anderson, National Fire; 
M. T. Wilson, Travelers Fire; Harry 
Tomlinson, Aetna Fire, all of Hartford; 
H. W. Miller, Commercial Union; Frank 
Weaver, Royal-Liverpool and Ashby 
Hill, Home; all of New York; Ed. 
Frazier, Springfield F. & M., Chicago; 
L. P. Jervey, America Fore and John 
Ledbetter, Hartford Fire, Atlanta; John 
R. Cooney, Firemen’s Group, Newark; 
Gus S. Wortham, American Genera! and 
Kemp Dargan, Cravens, Dargan Com- 
pany, both of Houston; J. O. Smith of 
Trezevant & Cochran, and T. R. Mans- 
field of the Gulf, both of Dallas. 





All-Industry Committee 
To Meet in N. Y. Today 


The All-Industry Committee, which met 
in Atlantic City last week, has solve: the 
long-standing problem of prior approval 
versus subsequent disapproval of rat: s by 
inserting in the suggested state regulation 
bills a provision that a commissioner have 
power to disapprove a filing within fiteen 
days. The judicial review problem was 
solved by agreeing that the law in each 
state should govern as to whether the 
courts will have the power to rule on the 
facts as well as the law in the case. The 
committee will meet again in New York 
today and tomorrow to conclude business 
still before it. 
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Study of Commissions, With View 
Toward Increases, Is Voted Down 


board of 
Asso- 


the national 
state directors of the National 
ciation of Insurance Agents voted down 
this week a motion to study the prob- 
lem of agents’ commissions with a view 


Members of 


toward securing a proper standard rate 
of comper:sation. This action was taken 
at the mid-year convention of the NAIA 
at the Netherland Plaza Hotel in Cin- 
The approve a 
resolution to support the Case bill in 
Congress. That bill would provide certain 
controls over actions of labor leaders 
and labor unions. 

\ majority of agents on the board 
of directors took the position that com- 
missions are a matter of private contract 
between producers and companies and 
that the NAIA should not at this time 
try to assist agents in obtaining higher 
commissions in order to offset rising 
living and operational costs. Last week 
the New York State Association at its 
convention passed a resolution support- 
ing higher commissions. 

Henry L. Bailey of Connecticut opened 
the debate by saying there should be a 
proper minimum standard rate of com- 


cinnati. convention did 


MacConnell Returns to 
American Insurance Group 


The fire companies of the American 
Insurance Group of Newark, announce 
the return of George C. MacConnell, Jr., 
to their adjusting staff in northern New 
Jersey territory. This now gives them a 
staff of three experienced adjusters in 
this field. 

Mr. MacConnell served with distinc- 
tion in the European Theatre of War as 
a captain in the Infantry; and since his 
discharge from the Army has completed 
an intensive refresher course. 





SEEK 1947 CONVENTIONS 
The NAIA executive committee re- 
ceived invitations for next years’ conven- 
tions from Baltimore and St. Louis. 


mission which would take into consid- 
eration present-day costs. A survey by 
the NAIA was then requested and 
President Hunter Brown said a quick 
survey had been made and further in- 
formation would be sought. 

General Counsel Walter H. Bennett 
said that an Insurance Commissioner 
should not have the power to fix com- 
mission rates, as that would violate the 
rights of private contract, but would not 
say whether states would attempt to 
regulate commissions. 

Proposed amendments to the NAIA 
constitution offered by the Rhode Island 
Association were defeated. These favored 
adoption of a plan for allocating to each 
state association its part of the annual 
operating expenses and for fixing the 
amount to be certified by the executive 
committee for payment. 

One of the amendments provided that 
immediately prior to the beginning of 
each fiscal year the finance committee 
should prepare a budget of the esti- 
mated receipts and expenses of the 
national association for the ensuing 
fiscal year and should submit it to the 
executive committee for approval and 
to the board of state directors for final 
adoption. 


N. J. WOMEN MEET MAY 23 

The regular monthly dinner meeting 
of the Insurance Women of New Jersey 
will be held on Thursday evening, May 
23, at the Military Park Hotel in New- 
ark. “Aviation Insurance” will be the 
topic of guest speaker Wilfrid Womer- 
sley of Newhouse & Sayre, Inc., general 
agents of New York. Chairman for this 
meeting is M. Grace Donahue of the 
New Brunswick Fire. 


CHARLES E. MILLER’S NEW POST 
Charles E. Miller has resigned as as- 
sistant secretary of Frank B. Hall & 
Co., New York City, to join J. C. Gris- 
wold & Co., Inc. as manager of the 
average adjusting department. Mr. Mil- 
ler has been in insurance over twenty- 
eight years and connected with Frank B. 
Hall for more than a quarter century. 








Reciprocal Agreement 
On Licensing Producers 


IS REACHED BY N. Y. AND PA. 





Each Department Will License Pro- 
ducers of Other State Who Have 
Passed Qualification Tests 





The New York Insurance Department 
announces that under date of April 24 
a reciprocal agreement was entered into 
with the Pennsylvania Insurance De- 
partment for licensing of agents and 
brokers. This is the first such agree- 
ment negotiated under an amendment to 
Sections 114 and 119 of the Insurance 
Law, enacted at the 1946 session of the 
New York legislature. The agreement 


‘became effective on May 8. The text 


follows: 

“The Insurance Department of the 
state of New York and the Insurance 
Department of the commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania agree as follows: 

“1, That this agreement shall include 
the following types of licenses: life 
agents, accident and health agents, 
casualty agents, fire and marine agents, 
fidelity and surety agents, insurance 
brokers. 

“2 That each department will issue 
licenses to agents and brokers resident 
in the other state without requiring the 
applicant for such license to pass an 
examination, upon certification or letter 
from the Insurance Department of the 
home state stating, in effect, that the 
non-resident applicant passed the ex- 
amination for a license in his home 
state for the line or lines of insurance 
for which he is seeking a license and 
is currently licensed for such line or 
lines, or that the applicant was licensed 
prior to the enactment of the home 
state qualifications laws and is cur- 
rently licensed. 

“3 That this agreement does not ap- 
ply to a non-resident agent or broker 
who maintains an office as an agent or 
broker in the other state or who is a 
member or an employe of a firm or 
association, or an officer, director or 
employe of a corporation which main- 
tains an office as an insurance agent 
or broker in the other state.” 














ASSETS 
ET ee eC ae ee 


Organized 1849 





Reinsurance Receivable 
Accrued Interest 

















U. S. Government Bonds................ 
Other Bonds and Stocks .............. 
Premiums and Accounts Receivable....... 


$6,343,132.10 





Manager 





| MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1945 





LIABILITIES 
ve 465,213:28 Reserve for Unearned Premiums .............. $2,915,240.85 
1 403,106.66 Reserve for Losses. ...----.------2--+--0--- ... 430,943.17 
set SL ERS Reserve for all other Liabilities 138,479.18 
cveennnnee 4,194,171.72 Capital $1,000,000.00 
253,479.44 Surplus 1,858,468.90 
phe 22,554.60 ———S 
Sees 4,606.40 Surplus mewesccsecsreeeevne BSUOMOO.90 


$6,343,132.10 


INCREASE IN ASSETS... $1.518,941.95 
INCREASE IN UNEARNED PREMIUM RESERVE.......... 520,432.04 
INCREASE IN SURPLUS... 869,775.43 


Bonds and stocks valued on basis prescribed by New York Insurance Department. 
Securities carried at $409,142.88 in above statement are deposited for purposes required by law. 


ON ACTUAL MARKET VALUE BASIS FOR ALL SECURITIES, 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $2,956,523.49 


CORROON & REYNOLDS, 


INC. 


92 William Street, New York 7, N. Y. 








FETE MEYER ON ANNIVERSARY 
Senior Examiner, New England Depart. 
ment, Twenty-five Years With 
North British Group 

On May 5, 1946, Ray Meyer, senior 
examiner in the New England depart- 
ment, reached his twenty-fifth year of 
service with the North British Group, 
Mr. Meyer, for the full twenty-five 
years, has been associated with the New 
England department, advancing through 
the ranks to his present position. 

In honor of the occasion his depart- 
mental associates presented him with an 
attractive leather wallet, and to further 
mark the occasion he was tendered an 
anniversary luncheon May 6, with Secre- 
tary H. A. Klocke as host. 


Mr. Meyer also received formal notice 
of his induction into the “Norbrit 
Guards” from President E. A. Merk! and 
Vice President A. J. O’Donnell of that 
association. During the day Mr. Meyer 
also received many flowers and numerous 
congratulatory messages from friends 
and agents. 





Other States May Enter 
D. C. Case Trial June 5 


Insurance Commissioners of two.states 
may ask permission for their attorneys 
to participate in the trial of the fire 
insurance companies’ suit to set aside 
the rate reduction order of the District 
of Columbia Department. The case will 
be tried on its merits on June 5. Interest 
in this case is growing as the decision 
may be considered a precedent for other 
states to follow. 





Boston Library Assn. 
Fire Policy Discussions 


The Insurance Library Association of 
Boston held the first meeting of its series 
of round-table discussions on the Massa- 
chusetts standard fire insurance policy on 
May 6 and 7. As more than the required 
number enrolled it was necessary to hold 
these classes on Monday and Tuesday 
mornings from 10 a.m. to 12 noon. : 


Kenneth H. Erskine has arranged the 
course and the lecturers are as follows: 


_May 20-21, Clarence J. Stalliday, spe- 
cial agent, American Insurance Company; 
May 27-28, Arthur H. Clarke, special 
agent, Springfield Fire & Marine; June 
3-4, Harry J. Landen, resident secretary, 
Springfield Fire & Marine. 

The text book that will be used in the 
course is the one that was prepared by 
members of the Bay State Club for the 
Massachusetts Association of Insurance 
Agents. 


Would Continue Air Raid 
Safety Plans in Buildings 


The continuation in large stores, thea- 
tres, factories, apartment and_ office 
buildings of the air raid precautions pro- 
gram instituted during the war was 
recommended recently as a means of 
evacuating crowds quickly and safely in 
the event of fire or any other circum- 
stances which might cause panic. The 
proposal was made by Walter A. Cutter, 
administrative assistant at the New York 
University Center for Safety Education, 
who presided over a panel discussion on 
“Public Assembly Hazards” on the open- 
ing day of the four-day Safety Confer- 
ence and Exposition of the Greater New 
York Safety Council. 


AFIA Promotes Troiano 


General Manager Ugo Guerrini of the 
American Foreign Insurance Association 
announces appointment of Lawrence J 
Troiano as local manager of the bro- 
kerage department at the New York 
office of the association. Mr. Troiano 
has been with the AFIA since 1922 and 
for some time has been acting managef 
of the brokerage department. 
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merica Fore advertisements appearing in May issues 
of the Saturday Evening Post, Newsweek, and Time 
endeavor to impress on the public that the safe thing to 
do is to have their insurance handled by expert in- 
surance agents and brokers for their own protection. 
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Beling Introduces Cincinnati Forum 
On Agency, Production Management 


Oscar Beling, superintendent of the 
agency systems department of the Roy- 
al-Liverpool Group, made the introduc- 
tory talk at the agency and production 
inanagement forum Tuesday morning, 
May 14, at the meeting of the National 
\ssociation of Insurance Agents at Cin- 
cinnati. John C. Stott, Norwich, N. Y., 
who has just retired as president of the 
New York State Association of Local 
Agents and is a member of the executive 
committee of the National Association, 
acted as moderator of the forum. 

Following Mr. Beling, these talks were 
made: ‘“Perpetuating the Local Agency,” 
Dudley F. Giberson, Alton, IIl.; “Selec- 
tion, Indoctrination and Training of In- 
side and Outside Production Staff,” 
David T. Marantette, Detroit; “Expira- 
tion, Filing, Accounting and Other Tools 
of Management,” Howard A. Allen, 
Burlington, Vt. 

The agency and production manage- 
ment session reconvened after luncheon, 


with Mr. Stott continuing to serve as 
moderator. “Line Records, Agency Ac- 
count Analyses, Prospect Cards and 
Other Tools of Production” was the 


subject of Richard W. Walker, Omaha; 
“Survey Selling as a Tool of Production” 
was discussed by Ralph W. Howe, 
Richmond, Va., and “Agency Promotion 
and Goodwill” was the topic of Whitney 
H. Roddy, Bloomfield, N. J. 

In his introductory remarks, Mr. Bel- 
ing, who is known throughout the in- 
surance business as an authority on 
agency management, said that an insur- 
ance agency Closely resembles other 
types of business in that it has prob- 
lems dealing with both manufacturing 
and merchandising; that a great deal 
has been said about merchandising in- 
surance—adequate protection against in- 
surable contingencies—until recent years 
not much has been said about the manu- 
tacturing process. 

Emerges As Completed Contract 

“In an insurance agency,” he said, 
‘manufacturing’ consists of efficiently 
and economically routing a blank policy 
through a number of successive and 
related stages until finally it emerges as 
a completed contract of insurance. The 
procedure should not only include estab- 
lishing all requisite records to serve the 
clients adequately but should also pro- 


’ 


vide a simple method for continuously 
developing additional business from 
present customers—an agency’s best 
prospects. Here is where agency man- 
agement comes into the picture.” 

Mr. Beling said that one of the most 


potent incentives for studying what goes 
on inside the door of an agency rises 
from the relations between profit and 
premium volume. He explained how a 
review of office functions might result 
in a few relatively unimportant changes 
producing a moderate savings which, 
within a year’s time, could well equal, 
in dollars and cents in the agent’s 
pocket, a sum equivalent to a substantial 
premium from a new line. 

Mr. Beling posed ten questions which 
he described as a “blueprint for profit,” 

follows: 

Blueprint for Profit 

“1. Do I have a constructive and well- 
organized day-in and day-out plan for 
selling activities ? 


‘2, Do I hold the right kind of sales 


meetings at regular intervals? Even 
the one-man agency can get results by 
oing into ‘executive session’ with itself. 


“3. Do my employes have enough 
training to serve my customers properly 
intelligently? Do they maintain 
pleasant relations with the insuring pub- 


and 


lic? Are they definitely sales-conscious ? 

“4, Is my office arranged attractively 
and designed for the maximum effi- 
ciency ? 

“5. Do I have a set of adequate line 
records which will tell me quickly any- 
thing I should know about each cus- 
tomer’s business? Do I use such records 
to help me sell a complete plan of pro- 
tection to every worthwhile client? 

Efficient Files 

“6, Are my files modern and efficient? 
Can I find what I want when I want it? 

“7. Are my expiration records com- 
plete and under adequate control? 

“8. Are the stenographic and policy- 
writing details in my office fully effi- 
cient and well coordinated? 

“9. Do my accounting records tell me 
simply, economically and efficiently what 
my assets may be and their real value, 
what my obligations are—inclusive of 
tax liabilities and adequate reserves for 
unearned commissions—whether my 
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business is showing a healthy increase, 
whether my expenses are out of line, 
whether I am making a profit and how 
much, what the real worth of my agency 
may be and other matters of equal im- 
portance ? 

Diplomatic Collections 

“10. Are my collections receiving con- 
sistent, diplomatic and courageous at- 
tention? Do I keep ‘special arrange- 
ments’ at a minimum? Can I hold my 
business by giving real service rather 
than by unduly extending credit? 

“The answers to these questions may 
very well spell the difference between a 
really progressive agency that is going 
places and one that is losing ground.” 

In closing his introductory remarks, 
Mr. Beling emphasized the following 
point: 

“Insurance is essentially a business 
of human relations and those relations 
—whether they be in connection with 
files, policy-writing, letter writing, tele- 
phone service, accounting, collections, or 
any other function—are all part and 
parcel of the service to the public for 
which each agency is trying to build 
a reputation. Therefore each of them 
plays an important part in building a 
successful agency and in enabling it to 
get more profit out of each premium 
dollar.” 


Marantette on Selection of Staff 


The most valuable asset of an insur- 
ance agency is not its expirations, but its 
agency personnel, said David T. Maran- 
tette of the Detroit Insurance Agency, 
in his talk on “Selection, Indoctrination 
and Training of Inside and Outside Pro- 
duction Staff,” before the agency and 
production management forum at the 
meeting of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents in Cincinnati this 
week. 

First discussing the inside staff of an 
agency, Mr. Marantette outlined the 
methods of obtaining office personnel 
through schools, colleges and employ- 
ment agencies, and said: 

“As an agency is purely a sales and 
service institution, we have always gone 
on the theory that everyone in it must 
be a salesman, even our accounting de- 
partment. The idea is that the agency 
will thrive only if it is well-knitted, 
with all pulling in the same direction.” 


New Office Employe 


Mr. Marantette said that the new 
office employe should be impressed with 
the pleasant appointments of the office, 
should be told of the fine class of em- 
ployes, the group life, health and hospi- 
talization insurance, vacation schedules 
and should be introduced to everybody 
in the office from the president down. 
Also, he said, the new office employe 
should be encouraged to take a study 
course, 

For the outside man, he said he pre- 
ferred a man between 25 and 30, who has 
had experience in several different types 
of business such as banking, manufac- 
turing, wholesale and retail establish- 
ments, who has been accumulating 
knowledge and yet had not found the 
type of work to which he wanted to 
devote his life. 

“My theory for such a procedure,” he 
said, “is that the insurance industry is 
only a secondary force in our economic 
structure. We create no economic 
wealth; commerce and industry do that. 
We do however play a very important 
secondary role in that once an economic 
good has been created we make it pos- 
sible by our protection for the public 
to invest in it. Therefore if we know 
the general workings of these different 
types of business we are in a much 
better position to suggest and counsel 
on matters of protection. Much of our 


poor public relations in the past has been 
due to the executives of our industry 
having only insurance education and 
knowledge, and being unwilling to obtain 
and study the problems of commerce 
and industry that make all premiums 
possible.” 

With respect to returned veterans and 
their place in agency production, Mr. 
Marantette said: 

“At this point I want to say a word 
about the returning veteran. A veteran 
in the 25 to 30 year old group may have 
had some business experience before the 


war. Certainly his stay in the armed 
forces, if it was extensive, has taught 
him a great deal. It has taught him 
habits of discipline, self-reliance and in 
many instances again taught him how 
to study and obtain knowledge in tiie 
shortest possible time. All of these 
qualities would be very advantageous in 
our business, which is a continuous study. 


“Under the GI Bill of Rights the 
veteran is entitled to an education allow- 
ance ranging up to $90 a month while 
he studies while working for you. This 
in addition to his salary may make it 
possible for him to have an adequate 
income until he is able to produce in his 
own right. 

“We all must realize that a large part 
of our market in the future will be con- 
trolled by veterans of either the first 
or second World War, and it would 
seem that a salesman who is a veteran 
may have just a little better entree to it. 

Compensation to Producers 

Mr. Marantette continued with the 
requirements of education, family back- 
ground concluded his talk with the ques- 
tion of compensation to the agency 
producer, saying: 

“As this agency we have been talking 
about is a _well-knitted organization, 
capable of taking care of all of a client’s 
insurance needs, it must be made up of 
many individuals all contributing to 
some degree to its success. Because of 
this no one in it should be on a com- 
mission. 

“Adequate basic salaries should be 
paid, with a participation in the profits 
on the basis of the individual contribut- 
ing to the whole success of the agency. 
Both the outside and inside staff should 
be on this basis after they have served 
an apprenticeship of about two or three 
years. Praise for accomplishments is 
very hollow unless backed up by a share 
in the fruits of the labor. As there is no 
shot in the arm from a_ production 
standpoint quite as good as the old ‘do 
re mi’ this distribution should be on 
an every three months basis instead of 
yearly, as is the practice in some 
agencies.” 


Giberson on Agency Perpetuation 


The topic, “Perpetuating the Local 
Agency,” was assigned appropriately to 
Dudley F. Giberson, executive partner 
of the Giberson Insurance Agency of 
Alton, Ill., whose father, the late James 
A. Giberson, founder of the agency, was 
noted for his knowledge of agency sys- 
tem and production, which the younger 
Giberson has successfully carried on. 
While he was in the Army, his mother 
conducted the arency so that the Giber- 
son Insurance Agency has been per- 
petuated continuously under Giberson 
management. 

The successful agency must be focused 
on sales promotion, Mr. Giberson said, 
and he exhibited some of the ideas which 
have produced good results in_ his 
agency: automobile insurance charts and 
explanatory material; forms used for 
business interruption insurance; a fire 
underwriters check list. 

“No agency can grow and perpetuate 
itself,” he said, “without honest and 
sound bookkeeping and accounting pro- 
cedure. Too much emphasis cannot be 
placed on the establishment of adequate 


reserves and a sufficient surplus. Need- 
less to say, constant devotion to the 
collection of premiums is of utmost im- 
portance.” 


Management Insurance 


With respect to perpetuating the local 


agency for the future, Mr. Giberson 
asked: 

“Have you purchased management in- 
surance for your firm? Do not wait for 
an emergency to plan for the continu- 
ance of your agency after you are out of 
the picture. Act now while you are in 
good health and while your organization 
is in a period of maximum production. 
You may find that personal reasons will 
be the motivating factors in your taking 
definite steps in this direction. Personal 
reasons such as a desire to eventually 
turn your business over to the next 
generation of your family. ; 

“Management insurance consists, in 
my opinion, of installing and using codes 
to record in black and white the know!- 
edge about a business which most local 
agency executives carry in their minds, 
and to provide a double tier of sales and 
executive personnel for a firm. We have 
found it very practical, in addition to use 
of the codes, to indicate certain addition- 
al information in connection with some 
risks so that anyone coming into our 
agency will have the benefit of this spe- 
cial information. An ideal arrangement 
is to have an age difference in the firm’s 
executives so as retirement age comies 
to principals in an agency the junior 
executives are ready and able to carry 
on. It may be well to remember that a 
younger man coming into a firm will 
werk harder and take more interest if 
he gradually becomes part owner of the 
business. 

“If your agency is a partnership, have 
you provided for the liquidation in the 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Walinder Discusses 
Writing Farm Lines 


ADDRESSES RURAL _ AGENTS 
Says Mechanization of Farms Means 
More Values to Insure; Ex-Gl’s 
Are Returning to Farms 








Predicting that the present period of 
farm prosperity will not end soon, B. R. 
Walinder, secretary, America Fore In- 
surance Group at Chicago, addressed the 
rural agents forum of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents at Cincin- 
nati, May 13. There will likely be some 
eveling off, he said, “but fundamentally 
everyone—the politician, the merchant, 
the banker, the business man—knows 
that if our country is to prosper, the 
farmer must be prosperous.” 

Mr. Walinder cited a statement from 
the president of the Illinois Bankers 
Association that country banks generally 
are putting on fieldmen and hiring farm 
advisers who suggest to farmers im- 
proved methods of production, and 
asked: 

“Can you imagine banks employing 
fieldmen to solicit the farmers’ loans? 
That is certainly a different picture from 
the condition that existed just a few 
years back, 

More Values to Insure 

“No small sum now in the hands of 
the farmers will be spent for machinery 
and various appliances as soon as they 
become available. The average farmer 
today is a progressive individual and 
mechanized farms will become more and 
more commonplace—more values for you 
to insure.” 

Saying that Illinois’ program of on- 
the-job training for ex-GI’s is proving 
that they will go back to the farm, that 
already 2,000 returned service men of 
Illinois have been approved for on-the- 
job farm training and that it is estimated 
that an additional 4,000 to 8,000 veterans 
will be enrolled by June 1, Mr. Walinder 
continued : 

“How are you going to get your share 
of this farm business from the men who 
are ‘in the money,’ paying off their 
inortgages and buying machinery? First 
hy knowing not only the conditions of 
the policy you have to sell but the one 
your competitor is selling as well. By 
iamiliarizing yourself with the needs of 
the farmers in your area. By giving 
service. (Incidently, service in the 
opinion of the farmer doesn’t consist of 
a visit every five years to solicit the re- 
newal.) By being a judge of values, 
qualified to make a reasonably accurate 
estimate of building values. Certainly 
by being able to judge utility value. By 
lamiliarizing yourself with the under- 
writing requirements of your company 
and adhering to those requirements. I 
can think of no branch of the insurance 

isiness where good common sense is 
nore in demand. There are other 
} ae: . 
branches requiring a higher degree of 

hnical knowledge but common sense 
inot be obtained through reading text 
oks. 
Compiling Prospect Lists 
\gents have used various methods of 
upiling their prospect lists. The good 
oil system of cold canvas has been re- 
lied on by some, others have watched 
‘ie sales and removals, while some have 
developed sizable volumes through serv- 
e rendered the owners who are distant- 

removed from their farms. In this 
alter instance, good use has been made 
‘i surveys. We have heard a great deal 
aout surveys the past few years but 
lundamentally the successful farm busi- 
ness has always operated on the survey 
Dian, An application can well be con- 


sidered a survey because that, in sub- 
stance, is what it is intended to be. It 
might well be mentioned, too, that au- 
thorities in the business can prove that 
no company has ever succeeded in the 
proper handling or development of farm 
business on other than the application 
or survey plan. 

“Each agent must decide for himself 


the branch of insurance he intends to 
push. If he prefers sitting in his office 
or if he thrives best in city atmosphere, 
he need give no second thought to the 
farm business. If, on the other hand, 
he prefers the wide open spaces, the 
fresh air of the country, an oppurtunity 
to get close to nature, enjoys meeting 
and talking with farmers and can speak 


their language and has been endowed 
with his share of common sense, then 
he should succeed as a farm insurance 
agent. 

“May I suggest that you analyze your 
qualifications and if you measure up, ap- 
ply yourself. You will find that your 
compensation will be in proportion to 
the effort you exert.” 
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RHODE 
ISLAND 


A Small State with an 
Impressive Background 
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THOMAS WILSON DORR 


HE lifetime of Thomas Wilson Dorr 
was one long hard fight to put over his 
convictions. He started the Dorr movement 
for a more equal suffrage, fighting the law 
which gave only landowners and their oldest 
sons the privilege of voting. The State’s 
manufacturing had attracted many workers 
who, while not owning land, felt entitled to 
vote; besides, there were younger sons feeling 
the injustice of not being able to vote. This 
long suffrage fight brought Dorr many fol- 
lowers who tried to take over the State gov- 
ernment by force, and Dorr was arrested as a 
traitor. His heavily armed fort was captured 
with but the loss of two lives. Dorr was 
imprisoned and died in 1854. Rhode Island 
now honors him among her great men. 
Tenacity of purpose has long been consid- 
ered an admirable trait in New England. 
The Rhode Island Insurance Company has 
seen the results of it in many of their agents’ 
splendid underwriting records. 


HHODE ISLAND 


nsurance company 


PROVIDENCE e RHODE ISLAND 
Progressive in Outlook 
Conservative in Management 
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DAVISON FIRE MANAGER 





Will Handle Pacific Coast Fire Business 
of Atlantic Mutual and Cen- 
tennial Insurance Cos. 

The Atlantic Mutual and Centennial 
have appointed W. Brewster Davison fire 
manager of the Pacific Coast division. 
He will direct fire operations of the 
group on the Pacific Coast, in Hawaii 
and in Alaska. Mr. Davison recently 
resigned as manager in San Francisco 

for the North America companies. 

A native of Rochester, N. Y., Mr. 
Davison went West to enter Stanford 
University, from which he was graduated 
in 1927. He then entered the employ of 
the American-Hawaiian Steamship Co., 
and in 1930 joined Marsh & McLennan 
in the hull department. He went with 
the North America Companies in 1935 
and while with them had a wide expe- 
rience in the production and fire depart- 
ments. 

The Pacific division offices of the At- 
lantic were opened in San Francisco last 
November, and heretofore operations 
have been confined to the marine, inland 
marine and personal fire fields. Mr. 
Davison in his new capacity will organ- 
ize and supervise a complete fire depart- 
ment, but he will first spend several 
weeks at the Atlantic head office. He 
plans to leave for New York the latter 
part of May and it is anticipated that 
he will return to San Francisco some 
time in the late summer. 


NORTH AMERICA PROGRESS 





Annual Report to Employes Shows 
Growth of Group in Decade; Wide 
Diversification of Income in 1945 
For the fifth consecutive year the In- 
surance Company of North America 
Companies have issued their annual re- 
port to employes. This report is a sup- 
plement to the annual report to stock- 
holders of the companies. It “breaks 
down” the financial statement into 
easily understood, simple language so 
that any employe, although not familiar 
with the make-up of financial state- 
ments, can get a clear-cut and compre- 
hensive understanding of the financial 

picture. 

The report “breaks down” the North 
America’s premium income dollar to 
show an underwriting profit for 1945 
of 2.68 cents, after 3.10 cents for taxes; 
13.15 cents for management expenses; 
25.47 cents for acquisition costs and 
55.60 cents for losses and loss preven- 
tion service. Underwriting profit of the 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North 
America for 1945 is listed 4.78 cents 
after taxes of 3.45 cents; management 
expenses of 11.37 cents; acquisition costs 
of 25.57 cents and loss payments and 
expenses of 54.83 cents. 

A ten-year progress chart of the North 
America shows a growth in net prem- 
iums from approximately $26,000,000 in 
1936 to approximately $52,000,000 in 1945. 
Indemnity’s growth in net premiums for 
the same period was from approximately 
$11,000,000 in 1936 to approximately $23,- 
000,000 in 1945. 

The report shows that twenty years 
ago, premium income of the North 
American Companies was divided as fol- 
lows: fire lines, 50%; casualty and bond- 
ing lines, 24%; marine lines, 14%; motor 
vehicle and fire allied lines, 12%. As 
evidence of the diversification of pre- 
mium income in 1945, the report shows 
that casualty and bonding lines repre- 
sent 31% of the total; marine lines 23%: 
motor vehicle and fire allied lines. 14% 
and fire premiums about 32%. 

The series of photographs in the re- 
port shows the “North America at 
Work” in the head office; photographs 
of North America Companies Associa- 
tion activities and pictures of members 
of the Quarter-Century Club, which now 
has a membership of 249 employes. 





MID-YEAR MEETING IN MD. 

The Maryland Association of Insur- 
ance Agents will hold its mid-year meet- 
ing at the Atlantic Hotel, Ocean City, 
June 27-29. 


Gilbert L. Scott 25 Years 
With North British Group 


Gilbert L. Scott, secretary and general 
adjuster for the North British Group, on 
May 9 celebrated his twenty-fifth anni- 
versary with the organization. To signal- 
ize the event associates and personnel in 
the loss department at the home office pre- 
sented him with a black onyx desk set, 
complete with pens, and also with a baro- 
meter. 

Mr. Scott was also tendered an anni- 
versary luncheon with Assistant United 
States Managers R. E. Hauck and R. P. 
Stockham as hosts. E. McLoughlin, gen- 
eral counsel, was also present. Mr. Scott 
as well was officially notified of his induc- 
tion into the “Norbrit Guards” -by Presi- 
dent E. A, Merkl. 

On May 9, 1921, Mr. Scott was employed 
in the loss department, and rising through 
the ranks was appointed assistant general 
adjuster in January, 1924. On July 1, 
1938 he was made general adjuster a posi- 
tion he has filled for many years. In 
September, 1942, he was advanced to sec- 
retary and general adjuster. 

Mr. Scott is a past president of the 
Eastern Loss Executive Conference. 


Northern of New York 
Changes in Eastern Field 


The Northern of New York has ap- 
pointed James B. Johnston as_ special 
ascent for eastern Pennsylvania and 
Maryland, outside of Baltimore, with 
headquarters at the company’s Philadel- 
nhia branch office in the Independence 
suilding. Mr. Johnston has been the 
Northern’s field man in Michigan the 
past five years. Prior to that he served 
both in the field and in the home office 
of the Standard of New York. His ex- 
perience makes him well qualified to 
sunervise this important field. 

John Higgins for many years cared 
for the company’s interests in that field 
but due to pressure of his own business 
decided to curtail his activities and is 
row the Schuylkill County manager for 
the Northern. In the interim J. L. 
Brandmaier, assistant secretary, has 
been taking care of the company’s inter- 
ests in this territory. He will continue 
to supervise Northern affairs at Balti- 
more, Washington, the state of Delaware 
adelphia and other executive field work. 
and the company’s branch office at Phil- 








Company Expenses 
(Continued from Page 18) 


afford some basis for conclusions as to 
how classification and distribution should 
be done, as opposed to how it is done. 

“The investigators are to be collectors 
of ideas as they go from company to 
company. For that reason much time is 
devoted to discussion with company offi- 
cials and employes.” 

Impressions Gained from Examinations 

Citing some of the impressions gained 
from company examinations already 
completed Mr. Davis said: 

“Some companies do not maintain de- 
tailed expense classifications on the gen- 
eral ledger but keep only one general 
ledger expense account, with the detailed 
classifications in a subsidiary record. 

“Entertainment expenses are charged 
by nearly all companies to expenses of 
field men and/or to executive traveling 
expenses. 

“One fleet of companies makes an ad- 
justment to transfer a part of general 
agents’ compensation to administrative 
and field supervision expenses. 

“One fleet of companies makes an ad- 
justment to transfer salaries of the 
counter brokerage department from the 
salary account to commission. 

“Some companies charge investment 
salaries to investment expenses; and 
printing department salaries to printing 
and stationery. 

“The practice of transferring a part 
of salaries to loss adjustment expenses 
is widespread but there is no uniformity 
in the methods employed. 

“While certain expenses are classified 
functionally, no company appears to em- 


ploy scientific methods of functional 
classification. 
Distribution of Expenses 

“Nearly all companies distribute cx- 
penses, on the fire and marine experience 
exhibit, on the basis of premium’ income 
No company employs any kind of time- 
study to determine an accurate distribu- 
tion of salaries and related expenses, 
However, one company has done valu- 
able work in this connection and will 
probably in the future distribute many 
expenses, by classes, on the basis of 
count of items and special studies. 

“Even for their own internal use the 
companies do not prepare detailed 
analyses of costs. Many different kinds 
of figures are compiled but none carry 
the cost breakdown to a logical and de- 
sirable conclusion. 

“Some companies have expressed dis- 
satisfaction with the % of 1% charge 
to investment expenses. 

“Dissatisfaction with the present form 
of annual statement has been voiced by 
many companies. There seems to be a 
fairly widespread desire for the elimin- 
ation of the semi-cash basis of reporting 
now required with its ‘Income and Dis- 
bursements, its ‘Ledger’ and ‘Non- 
Ledger’ items, and the substitution of a 
statement more in line with those pre- 
pared for other types of businesses. 

“The Fire and Marine Experience FEx- 
hibit calls for a distribution of costs by 
fire, auto, inland, ocean and all other 
classes. Companies have complained that 
fire and classes allied to Fire, such as 
extended cover, tornado, etc. should be 


‘combined in one column, as it is impos- 


sible under any cost system to ascertain 
expenses applicable to fire and to classes 
allied to fire.” 





“Sy” Howard Entertains 
Guests in Jammed Lift 


S. R. “Sy” Howard, secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Fire at Philadelphia, not 
only had a red necktie but a red face last 
week when several North British Group 
associates of his were stuck in an ele- 
vator at his apartment for an hour and a 
half before the Philadelphia Fire De- 
partment could rescue them. Mr. How- 
ard himself was among those involuntar- 
ily confined. Eight executives of the 
group, who had been attending sessions 
of the Pennsylvania Insurance Days 
meeting, met at Mr. Howard’s apartment 
before dinner and were leaving when the 
accident occurred. The elevator de- 
scended halfway between the first floor 
and basement, then refused to budge in 
either direction. Ultimately the insur- 
ance men were rescued through a door in 
the top of the elevator. 

Those who shared the “cell” with Mr. 
Howard included A. Wesley Barthelmess, 
C. Norris Fraser, George Carr, Stewart 
Lutz, Charles S. Bischoff, d’Audley Reu- 
ben and Harry Carl. The one compensa- 
tion for the long wait was the presence 
of Mary Mellon, elevator operator. 


Giberson Talk 


(Continued from Page 24) 


event of the death of a partner? Pro- 
vision for the future sale of the business 
through the partnership agreement may 
have an important bearing on the per- 
petuation of the firm. Many partnersh’‘))s 
take care of this provision through the 
purchase of partnership life insurance. 
The effectiveness of this plan is known 
to all of you so it will not be necessary 
to elaborate on this point. 

“We could elaborate at length on may 
of these points. You should remember 
that the time to think of the future of 
your business is now. If you do a thor- 
ough job of selling and have efficient 
office management, if you use conserya- 
tive accounting and bookkeeping me!!i- 
ods, if you have the foresight to capit«!- 
ize the life value of the key men 9° 
your local agency through the purchzse 
of adequate business life insurance, 1 
you employ the best legal talent ava'l- 
able to prepare your agency legal agr«e- 
ments, your firm has a reasonably go 
chaice to be perpetuated.” 
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OMES like this represent the realiza- 

tion of yesterday’s dreams... dreams 

that materialized as the result of thought, 
saving, and hard work...the fulfillment of 


years of careful planning. 


Part of the dream was protecting the home 

. but the owner may find that the fire in- 
surance and other property coverages he 
carefully planned are inadequate today... 
that soaring replacement values would pre- 
vent rebuilding anything like his present 


home at its original cost. 
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Yeeam BURNING? 


Urging policyholders to keep pace with 


value, alert Home producers today are 
recommending new property appraisals, 
with new insurance adjustments wherever 
necessary, reflecting the sound judgment 
and experience of The Home — America’s 
leading insurance protector of American 


Homes and the Homes of American Industry. 


« THE HOME 


NEW YORK 


FIRE ° AUTOMOBILE ° MARINE 
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Large Insurance Buyer Outlines 
Numerous Duties of His Position 


Wiggers of Proctor & Gamble Tells NAIA Convention About 
Placing Needed Insurance, Loss Prevention, Collec- 
tion of Losses, Relations With Producers 


Duties and responsibilities of insurance 
buyers and their relations with insurance 
producers were described by Lowe ‘i e 
Wiggers, secretary of Proctor & Gamble, 

; : : 
when addressing the metropolitan agents 
forum at the mid-year meeting of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
at Cincinnati this week. Telling how an 
insurance buyer surveys the risks which 
he has to cover in his own organization 
Mr. Wiggers said: 

“The buyers’ job is to obtain protection 
for all risks which company policy says 
insure with the requirement that the in- 
surance be placed at the lowest cost com- 
mensurate with sound protection. As an 
aid to our thinking, detailed and complete 
records of all losses applying to each plant 
and department are maintained from year 
to year. These statistics play a big part 
in our program. They tell us what has 
happened and provide a guide as to what 
may happen. 

Keeping Abreast of Changes in Buyer's 
Company 

“We early found that one of the most 
difficult phases of the work was to know 
what changes were taking place within the 
company. This meant new work, altera- 
tions and changes affecting protection. A 
method was devised whereby the insurance 
department would be advised at the time 
the management approved any expenditures 
involving new construction or changes. 
Close contact is maintained with the chief 
engineer and the members of the engineer- 
ing division of ‘the company. — Blueprints 
of contemplated work are reviewed with 
us and we, in turn, advise the insurance 
companies of proposed changes. It is 
necessary to do this in order to comply 
with insurance contracts and keep up with 
what is going on. ; 

“As a typical case in point, let us assume 
it has been decided to construct an addi- 
tion to one of our existing factories. At 
the time the decision is reached to go 
ahead with the work, we are notified and 
told the approximate amount of money in- 
volved. It is then our responsibility to 
follow-up with the engineering division and 
see what the work looks like on paper. 
Following that we obtain insurance com- 
panies’ approval of our proposed plans and 
arrange for insurance. As the work pro- 
gresses the necessary contacts are main- 
tained with our buying department, our 
engineering division, the contractors do- 
ing the work, and the insurance companies 
in an effort to see that insurance protec- 
tion is maintained and insurance company 
requirements satisfied. 


Securing Proper Rates 


“It has been demonstrated that insur- 
ance is just like any commodity in that 
“we get what we pay for, but certainly 
we do not care to pay a higher price than 
experience justifies,” Mr. Wiggers said, 
“we expect insurance companies to make 
money and hope they continue to do so, 
but we do not want them to make all of 
their money on our business. There is a 
line beyond which we refuse to go. To 
determine that line, it is necessary to keep 
complete records. 

“It is also necessary to keep down losses. 
Our management is sold on loss preven- 
tion. This applies to every type of risk. 


Even so, loss prevention must be sold 
right down through the organization. We 


find it necessary to visit and inspect our 
risks at frequent intervals. For this pur- 
pose experienced engineers in our depart- 
ment visit the plants and become familiar 
with them. 

“To follow through one of these in- 
spection trips, let’s say the engineer leaves 
Cincinnati on Sunday night and visits four 
or five different plants before returning 
to Cincinnati. At each plant he meets the 
superintendent and discusses insurance 
problems with him and then makes a de- 
tailed inspection with the plant fire pro- 
tection man. The same things checked and 
inspected by an insurance company in- 
spector are reviewed by our man, and, in 
addition, other insurance matters are dis- 
cussed with the local organization. De- 
fects brought out by the inspection are 
reported to the local superintendent. 

“Following the engineer’s return to 
Cincinnati, a detailed report covering the 
inspection at each plant is written up. 
This report includes recommendations for 
elimination of defects brought out by the 
inspection. These reports, supplemented 
by the insurance manager’s comments and 
recommendations, go to the general man- 
agement, and defects which have not been 
corrected are followed-up in an effort to 
eliminate them. In practically all cases, 
these efforts are successful. In the event 
there is an honest difference of opinion 
between our man and the local plant man- 
agement, the matter is talked out in open 
meeting and a decision reached. 

Three Divisions of Buyer’s Work 

“In the final analysis, there are three 
divisions to our work: (1) placing insur- 
ance, (2) loss prevention and (3) collec- 
tion of losses. Each one of these is de- 
pendent on the other two. For example, 
in placing insurance we want to buy at 
lowest cost possible. To get the cost down 
means our losses must be low. To keep 
our losses low, we must work on loss pre- 
vention. To collect losses we must have 
good insurance, and a good loss record is 
an aid in obtaining good insurance. The 
fundamentals are simple, but the execu- 
tion takes time. 

“All claims against the company for 
losses covered by insurance clear through 
the insurance department. To illustrate: 
Several years ago over one-thousand auto- 
mobile accident reports came to us within 
a period of twelve months. Most of these 
involved comparatively minor accidents: 
but, in some instances, the accidents were 
serious, An automobile accident may occur 
in Tampa one day and Cincinnati or St. 
Louis the next. 

“The procedure is the same. If the acci- 
dent involves one of our salesmen, and the 
salesman is able to make a report, he does 
so immediately. Where disability may 
prevent the salesman from reporting, word 
quickly reaches us. The office or district 
in which he is employed has given him 
instructions on what to do in event of an 
accident. Copy of the report comes to us, 
and, if the accident involves injury to 
persons or property, it is handled by an 
insurance company. Before settlements 
are made for personal injuries or property 
damage, we are given an opportunity to 
consider and veto them if we do not ap- 
prove. 

“Similarly, if we want a case settled, we 
say so. If we are unfortunate enough to 
become involved in a suit, we cooperate 
with the insurance company and make 
whatever arrangements are necessary to 
produce witnesses and have them present 
when needed. 


Settlement of Losses 


“In somewhat the same manner, when 
a property loss occurs at one of the fac- 
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tories or mills we are advised by telegram 
if the loss exceeds $100. If insurance is 
carried we report the incident to the in- 
surance companies and adjustments of all 
claims are handled in Cincinnati. The 
same general plan is followed in connection 
with losses which may occur in our ware- 
houses throughout the country. 

“While on the subject of adjustments 
I wish to repeat something said at a meet- 
ing of the Ohio Association of Insurance 
Agents in 1940. I refer to automobile loss 
adjustments of property damage claims. 
In my opinion this type of claim causes 
more dissatisfaction with insurance com- 
panies and their representatives than any 
other type of claim. True it is that 
ficticious or fraudulent claims are filed, 
but where the facts are clear it seems to 
me that claims should be adjusted in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the policy. 
Again and again the adjustor quibbles 
and attempts to beat down a $40 claim to 
$15, or a $100 claim to $60. We have 
found by painful experience that the ad- 
justors for one of the largest companies 
of the country follow this practice regu- 
larly. 

“T am at a loss to understand this be- 
cause that company’s attitude is entirely 
different on other types of claims. The 
agents must know about these claims be- 
cause they are filed against their clients, 
and the clients necessarily notify their in- 
surance agents. It may be smart for the 
adjustor to hold down his company’s 
losses by shaving a few dollars from his 
claim, but it is not helpful to the agent 
or his client. 


Cutting Down Number of Policies 


“For our purposes, we have tried to 
simplify our general insurance set-up as 
much as possible,” Mr. Wiggers continued. 
“Whereas in years gone by we had as many 
as fifty insurance policies for a plant, 
today we may have one or two fire insur- 
ance policies and but a few policies cov- 
ering other hazards. This has meant a 
tremendous saving in time and simplified 
the records no end. Further, we have en- 
deavored to make our insurance as auto- 
matic as possible. The buyer of insurance 
is constantly wondering what he has failed 
to do or what risks have been overlooked. 
Therefore, as far as possible, we endeavor 
to make everything automatic and cover 
it under one contract. 

“The ideal situation would be some- 
thing like this: We have a business to 
insure. It includes manufacturing, adver- 
tising and selling activities. The business 
is transacted in many states. So we call 
in a broker or agent and say, ‘Insure us.’ 
The broker asks, ‘What kind of insur- 
ance?’ And we answer, ‘We don’t know, 
that’s your business. Just insure u$.’ So 
the broker says, ‘Okay, I’ll insure you 
against everything and give you one peol- 
icy.’ It sounds fantastic, doesn’t it, be- 
cause here are a few risks which would 
have to be covered: All forms of property 
hazards, such as: fire, lightning, cyclone, 
typhoon, hurricane, hail, flood, earthquake, 
falling aircraft, sprinkler leakage, ex- 
plosion, riot and civil commotion, strikes, 
war damage, sabotage, engine breakage, 
boiler explosion, plate glass breakage, de- 
preciation and obsolescence of buildings 
and equipment, loss of profits, business 
interruption commonly called use and occu- 
pancy and fine arts. 

“In addition there would be the casualty 
hazards which we think of as: automobile 
damage, all forms of liability to employes 
and the public, such as workmen’s com- 
pensation, public liability and property 
damage, fidelity bonds, surety bonds, rob- 
bery, hold-up and theft, marine risks both 
inland and ocean, credit losses, products 
liability, elevators, Group life insurance 
and pensions for employes. That would 
be something but it has never been done. 

“It is too complicated, and one insur- 
ance company would not be large enough 
to do all those things; and if it were, 
state laws would not permit it. Even so, 
practically all of the risks I’ve mentioned 
are present and are being taken in one 
form or other. Some of these risks are 

insured with insurance companies, some 





are taken care of by means of reserves, 
and others are assumed by the business. 

“Sounds complicated, but actually steps 
toward this end have been taken. Fire in- 
surance companies have combined many 
risks under one policy. Casualty companies 
are including many forms of liability risks 
under one policy, and marine insurance 
covers many hazards; but there is no such 
thing as an all risk policy. Occasionally 
we see what is called an all risk policy, 
but it always contains exceptions and 
usually applies to a few things. Frankly, 
I doubt if it will ever be done in a com- 
plete package, and yet most businesses 
have many or all of those risks. 

State Requirements 

“One of the most exasperating things 
with which the buyer of insurance has to 
contend is the matter of state requirements. 
It appears that the insurance laws of the 
forty-eight states are all different and a 
firm doing business in a number of states 
must comply with the insurance laws of 
each state. For instance: If we have a 
plant in Mississippi or in Massachusetts, 
we must be careful to see that the policies 
are countersigned by agents residing in 
those states: or, if we assume certain 
risks, we must learn the states’ require- 
ments and put up bonds or securities and 
file all types of reports and pay high taxes 
for the privilege of doing without insur- 
ance. 

“There are times when we get so fed 
up with the many requirements of different 
states that we feel Federal control, with 
one bureau to deal with, would be better 
from the buyer’s standpoint than forty- 
eight state bureaus. The thing I fear, 
though, is that instead of having forty- 
eight states to deal with we will have 
forty-nine. 

“An insurance buyer having many risks 
to insure is somewhat in the position of a 
broker. He must look around and find 
the market which seems to provide the 
best coverages. Necessarily, large com- 
panies are targets, and this has a tendency 
to make the buyer of insurance cautious. 
Experience has taught us something about 
the capacity and ability of various indi- 
viduals to obtain for us what we want 
and we try to use this experience. 

“You agents are in business to sell in- 
surance and, consequently should be able 
to tell us where we may obtain it. Many 
of you are ingenious, capable, and un- 
usually alert to your clients’ needs. Others 
are not so good. There is a tendency for 
some of you to rest om your past record 
instead of keeping a client fully informed 
of new developments. 

“Business has been good for some years, 
and many agents have had no trouble in 
obtaining plenty of it. It has been a 
seller’s market, and this condition may 
continue for some time. We do not for- 
get, however, that many men have re- 
turned from the service and are entering 
the insurance business. The competition 
is going to be keen, and the company with 
an insurance buyer who has an open mind 
will benefit from it. 

What Is Expected From Agents 

“To assist us in studying our needs, 
we want the agent to be close to us. By 
that I do not necessarily mean in a geo- 
graphic sense. We want him to under- 
stand our problems and expect to give him 
the necessary information to enable him 
to do this. At the same time, we insist 
that he does not treat our account lightly. 
He must not take our orders, place the 
business and, after delivering the policy, 
forget about it until the renewal date 
comes around. He must justify his com- 
mission. His knowledge of our business is 
extensive, and we expect him to treat it as 
confidential and not to be a gossip. When 
approaching us with a proposal, the agent 
should be in a position to show us why it 
will help us and have a well-thought-out 
plan ready for us to consider. 

“Before coming to us, the agent should 
ask himself ‘Does this help my client to 
sell more of his products, or does it help 
him to reduce costs?? It may well be 
that a sound plan for providing protec- 
tion against certain contingencies will be 
the means of accomplishing these speci'ic 
objectives.” 
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Can you afford to be a good neighbor? 


Suppose you have an accident, your $3 a year in many communities—your 

guest is injured. You’re the host, re- | Hartford Automobile Insurance will 

member . . . so it’s up to you to offer _ take care of all medical expenses up to 

the best medical care. And you can! $250 per person. It covers your guests, 
For a few extra dollars—as little as —_- your family, yourself. 


































( ITgTRACK w | ae Herewe go —. 
, iad SSS = every two minutes! 
Did you forget something? p'. ——— Y inutes 


| Clang, clang...ctwo minutes 






up... time for another fire! 
That’s America’s fire rec- 
ord. Don’t let your prop- 
erty be next! Eliminate fire 
hazards. And make sure 
your fire insurance is ade- 
quate to cover today’s 
higher values. 































How to offset an ill wind 


4 
Be ready for it—Have Extended Cov- 
erage added to your Fire Insurance 
H a ; policy at little cost and secure proteg ¥ 
; For instance, protection! For less than tion against windstorm and othe 
2 cents a day, you can get Hartford specified causes. wa rr 
i Accident Insurance. It pays up to $500 w pnd 
} for medical expenses caused by injuries wt 
j in a transportation accident, up to yeh wer 


$1000 for loss of sight, life or limbs. 9° 


Hartford Insurance 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company « Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
« Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 








A Symbol worth knowing 


Generations of Americans have found in the 
Hartford stag a sense of security when things 
were going well . . . a staunch and powerful 
friend when trouble threatened. It’s a symbol of 


dependability . . . the Hartford trade mark. 

















Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance » + Hartford 15, Comnecticut 
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A group of national and state agents’ leaders attending the sixty-fourth annual 
convention of the New York State Association of Local Agents at Syracuse last 
week. Left to right are A. C. Deisseroth, Syracuse, newly elected president; Guy 
T. Warfield, Jr., Baltimore, vice president of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents; John C. Stott, Norwich, N. Y., retiring president, New York Association; 
Frank C. Colridge, New York City, secretary, National Association, and J. W. Rose, 







Buffalo, secretary-treasurer, New York Association. 


TUCKER ELECTED PRESIDENT 





Pittsburgh Agents Also Name _Lich- 
tenthaler Vice President and 
Withum Is New Manager 


Raymond A. Tucker of Tucker, John- 
ston & Smelzer was elected president 
of the Pittsburgh Association of Insur- 
ance Agents at the annual meeting May 
10. Mr. Tucker, who was formerly vice 
president, succeeds Charles A. Reid of 
Wallace M. Reid & Co. 

H. P. Lichtenthaler of the Freehold 
Real Estate Co. was chosen vice presi- 
dent. New members of the board of 
directors are: Dewey Clark, E. W. Mur- 
phy, Andrew W. Pardew, David H. 
Blayney, H. W. Schmidt, H. Donald 
Walley, John G. Beck, Walter S. King 
and William J. Zwinggi. 

John F. Withum was appointed man- 
M. Snyder, retiring 


ager to succeed B. 
secretary-treasurer, 

Miss Snyder and the retiring assistant 
secretary, Mrs. H. M. Clouse, were 
presented with gifts as tokens of the 
association’s gratitude for their years 
of efforts. 

\s guest speaker, Frank D. Moses, 
secretary of the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, reviewed what 
had been done to study Public Law 15. 
One of the present aims of the Penn- 
sylvania Association of Insurance Agents, 
he continued, is to create an All-Indus- 
try Committee at state level to parallel 
the work now being done by the Na- 
tional All-Industry Committee. 


N. Y. POND MEETS JUNE 7 

The New York City Pond of Blue 
Goose will hold its annual meeting and 
golf outing at Rock Spring Country 
Club, West Orange, N. J., on Friday, 
June 7. 





Senator Harry Byrd to 
Address Virginia Agents 


Senator Harry F. Byrd of Virginia has 
accepted an invitation to deliver an ad- 
dress before the Virginia Association of 
Insurance Agents at its forty-eighth annual 
convention to be held at the Cavalier Hotel 
at Virginia Beach June 6, 7, 8 He will 
speak at the annual banquet the evening 
of June 7. While the exact title of his 
address has not been made known, he is 
expected to speak on the trend of present 
day legislation in Washington. Senator 
Byrd is up for reelection this year. He 
has many friends among the Virginia in- 
surance fraternity. In addition to his ad- 
dress, the banquet will be featured by the 
presentation of the Bernard P. Carter 
trophy to the outstanding local board. 


Insurance Women Announce 


Atlanta Meeting Speakers 


Program for the fifth annual convention 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Women, to be held at the Biltmore Hotel 
in Atlanta, Ga. June 12-15, is rapidly 
nearing completion. Mrs. Fern Anderson, 
National President, has called the officers 
and executive board into session on June 
9. Because of the war there has been no 
full meeting of this body since 1943, when 
the convention was held in Milwaukee. 

Among those addressing the convention 
will be Mary R. Taylor, Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life Insurance Co., speaking on the 
subject “Women and Life Insurance”: 
3riant Sando, general sales director of the 
Insurance Field, “Selling Your Services 
and Yourself”; Parker G. Sanford, vice 
president and sales manager of Retail 
Credit Co., “The Development of the In- 
vestigation Business,” 


Moore on Future of 


Insurance Producers 


MAKES PHILADELPHIA SPEECH 


Classifies “Intermediaries’ and Their 
Obligations to Public Under 
Public Law 15 





Discussing “The Future of Insurance 
Intermediaries” before the Pennsylvania 
Insurance Days at Philadelphia, May 9, 
Harry E. Moore, Boston, president of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Brokers, classified intermediaries as 
brokers, insurance buyers and managers, 
and to a degree, agents and general 
agents. 

Mr. Moore specified two implications 
in the developments growing out of 
Public Law 15: “First, insurance is now 
and will continue to be under Federal 
control and the extent to which Congress 
continues to utilize state power to regu- 
late, is dependent upon continuance of 
the current Congressional belief that 
regulation by the states is in the 
public interest; and second, public inter- 
est has become the dominant factor in 
all regulation of the insurance busi- 
Ness, . 5. 

“As has frequently been said, Public 
Law 15 fairly breathes public interest 
and it can be assumed that henceforth 
public interest will be the dominant con- 
cern in the regulation of the insurance 
business. It is obvious that insurance 
intermediaries should endeavor to iden- 
tify themselves and their objectives as 
closely as possible with public interest 
and actively strive to protect public in- 
terest in all insurance regulation. 

Depends on Independence 

“The degree to which an insurance 
intermediary can identify himself with 
public interest depends upon the degree 
of his independence of, or dependence 
upon, insurance companies. The inter- 
mediary who acts as a broker or as an 
insurance buyer or manager is perhaps 
in the most favorable position because 
he owes no allegiance to insurance com- 
panies. His first and only allegiance is 
to his customer or employer. In recent 
years there has been a definite trend 
away from the idea that agents owe 
primary allegiance to the insurers whom 
they represent. It is true that in matters 
upon which the agent acts in a quasi- 
trust capacity, he must faithfully per- 
form his duties in the interest of his 
principal; but it does not follow that 
in matters arising out of the contract 
after it has been issued the agent owes 
primary allegiance to his principal. 

“Many agents advertise as_ repre- 
sentatives of insureds and actually serve 
their customers as free of influence from 
their principals as are brokers. Even 
general agents regard themselves as be- 
ing in business for themselves and not 
wholly under control of, and not neces- 
sarily owing primary allegiance to, the 
companies they represent. During the 
past two decades the public has gradu- 
ally come to look upon the word ‘agent’ 
aS meaning considerably less in insur- 
ance than in other businesses, and now 
quite generally regards the insurance 
agent as a representative of the public 
ready and willing to look after the in- 
terests of his customers. 

“To the degree to which intermediaries 
are independent of domination by in- 
surers they are in a position to identify 
themselves with the public and assume 
guardianship of public welfare. No other 
part of the business is in a position to 
do that. While this advantageous situ- 
ation can be made an invaluable asset 
for all intermediaries, it also imposes 
upon the broker and agent a heavy re- 
sponsibility—the responsibility of seeing 
that public interest is protected and that 
the public has the advantages of the 
kinds of insurance and of insurance 
service to which it is entitled. 

" Advocates Militant Interest 

Satisfactory fulfillment of these re- 
sponsibilities means that intermediaries 
must assume a much more active and, 
if necessary, militant interest in enact- 
ment of laws establishing regulation. 
The public cannot expect that insurers 
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and their organizations will make pub- 
lic welfare their chief concern. The pub- 
lic can look only to intermediaries for 
help in that direction, and we must not 
let the public down.” ; 

Among brokers and agents, said Mr. 
Moore, there is a tremendous fund of 
insurance knowledge and_ experience 
which heretofore have been _ utilized 
only in part. “We must be willing,” he 
continued, “to make this fund of knowl- 
edge and experience available to the 
business. We must go farther and see 
that it plays an important part in shap- 
ing plans and policies whether or not 
it is solicited. 

“The insurance business cannot pro- 
vide a nation-wide service in a_thor- 
oughly satisfactory manner without util- 
izing the knowledge and experience ol 
those most familiar with local conditions 
and local public needs. The business can 
never be satisfactorily operated on a 
country-wide basis by a few organiza- 
tions in New York. Local views and 
knowledge.of local conditions in Maine, 
Washington, California or Florida are 
just as essential as familiarity with local 
views and local conditions in New York 
and Connecticut.” 

Illustrates Point 

Mr. Moore illustrated his point by 
speaking of two buildings he had re 
cently seen in California. The first was 
a building in San Francisco, where the 
natives rarely see an accumulation 0! 
snow, which was equipped with ar 
elaborate and expensive snow-meltin: 
device—this building had been designed 
in Canada. The other building was situ 
ated in a residential section of Oakland 
where there was small probability tha! 
smoke would saturate the atmosphere in 
that vicinity, but a two-story tower wa 
placed on the building when it wa 
erected for purification of the atmos 
phere—this building was designed it 
Pittsburgh. 

“Neither of these devices has eve! 
been used,” he said. “But two intelligen 
organizations wasted thousands of dol- 
lars by planning and equipping these 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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Wide Distribution of 
Reinsurance Is Sought 


CUBAN INSURERS OFFER PLAN 





Dr. Ortega Asks for Adequate Distribu- 
tion Among All Countries of the 
Western Hemisphere 





The Association of National Insurance 
Companies of Cuba is strongly in favor 
f the principle of internationalization 
f reinsurnace, of its free and unimpaired 
xchange and its fair and adequate dis- 
‘ribution among all the countries of the 
Americas, Dr. Virgilio Ortega of Cuba 
ieclared in an address before the Hem- 
‘spheric Insurance Conference in New 
York this week. He believes that rein- 
surance should have an_ international 
character and that reinsurance arrange- 
nents should be afforded whatever 
facilities may be possible insofar as con- 
erns money exchange control, business 
interchange, legal permits or licenses 
without having to place bonds or make 
deposits with the various governments. 

Speaking as a member of the delega- 
‘ion to the conference from the Associa- 
‘tion of National Insurance Companies 
if Cuba Dr. Ortega said: 

“Special efforts should be made to 
provide for a system of voluntary cen- 
itralization of reinsurance in each par- 
ticular country,” he said, “so that each 
local center may be able to exchange 
reinsurance with those of other coun- 
tries, although always abiding by such 
direct covenants as may exist between 
local and foreign companies. 

What Must Precede International Plan 

“But if reinsurance is to have such in- 
ternational character and scope, we have 
first to determine the position that 
should be reserved for direct insurance. 
We are of the opinion that the final 
stage of its future evolution should also 
be its conversion into a definitely inter- 
national undertaking, which amounts to 
saying that it should be free and un- 
encumbered to operate within a regime 
of completely free exchange; even 
though we realize that there is a long 





Safety Record in Air Travel 
Stressed by W. A. Patterson 


Some of the most recent safety de- 
velopments for airplanes were discussed 
by William A. Patterson, president, 
United Air Lines and a director of the 
Insurance Co. of North America in his 
speech before the Hemispheric Insurance 
Conference, May 14-16 in New York. It 
was entitled, “Aviation’s Part in Bring- 
ing Closer International Relationships.” 

Speaking of the safety records of the 
air lines he cited as an example the 
record of United Air Lines. “In our op- 
erations for the Army,” he said, “we 
have flown over 5,000 flights across the 
Pacific without serious mishap, and that 
on our 8,000 mile route from San Fran- 
cisco to Tokoyo our on-time perform- 
ance has been 100%. Every single flight 
dispatched from California has arrived in 
Japan within the fifty-two hours alloted 
ior its trip. 

“In two years United flew for the 
\rmy over 5,200,000 miles of bitter 
Alaskan routes carrying people and sup- 
plies to outposts in the Aleutian Islands 
when the Japanese were on our northern 
teps. We carried 33,500 military pas- 
sengers, almost 6 million pounds of mili- 

ry cargo and more than two and a half 
mnlion pounds of mail. Those are im- 
ressive figures. But here is the fact 
(hat makes me know the solid foundation 
which we are building our lines. “Not 

major mishap or injury was incurred 

1 doing the entire job.” 

“Safety is achieved in only two ways: 
vy using throughout an operation only 
the most skilled, best trained men; and 
hy employing in the operation the sound- 

t equipment that can be had. Needless 
® say there is not a responsible airline 
in this country which does not spend the 

rger portion of its time and money in 


constant effort to better what it already 


has, bothtmen and material.” 


way ahead before we can finally reach 
that final stage of free exchange for the 
exchange of direct insurance and that, 
consequently, we have no alternative but 
to accept governmental regulation of di- 
rect insurance by each particular state, 
with a view to affording all possible pro- 
tection to local insurers against the pos- 
sibility of being injured by such unfair 
competition as might be indulged in by 
insurers of other countries. 

“As a result of this submission to the 
protective regulation of direct insurance 


by the state,” Dr. Ortega continued, 
“and in order to alleviate somewhat the 
growing nationalistic tendencies which 
we are presently confronting, it becomes 
imperative to devise ways to efficiently 
eradicate such unfair competitive prac- 
tices on the part of the insurers of other 
countries, to the unnecessary detriment 
of their local colleagues. 


Warning to Large Insurers 


“We therefore believe it would be 
advisable for large insurance companies, 





atk paca ae ah Aguardamos el fortalecimiento y el 


when they go to operate in other coun- 
tries where local companies have not 
had sufficient time to develop an impres- 
sive volume of business, to refrain from 
exaggerating the public exhibition of 
their greatness and enormous strength, 
which, as we all know, may in the end 
turn out to be utterly inefficacious. 

“If the large insurers who enter for- 
eign markets do not follow this advice, 
they will be running the risk of provok- 


(Continued on Page 33) 






ensanchamiento de contactos econémicos y mercan- 


tiles entre las Américas y los provechos que nos 


tienen que resultar a todos por la expansién de 


afinidades mutuas de los seguros. 


TALBOT, BIRD & CO., INC. 


Insurance Underwriters 
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General Agents Hear 
Dickey of Agricultural 


TALKS ON CURRENT PROBLEMS 
Says Careful Underwriting Is Essential 
in These Days When Enthusiasm 
May Get Beyond Bounds 

Insurance must be alert to change, 
ready to adapt itself to new conditions 
which this new era is fast bringing, yet 
steadfastly resist any ill-considered and 
unsound proposals advanced by those 
who place selfish expediency above the 
general welfare, E. J. Dickey, vice chair- 
man of the board of the Agricultural 
Insurance Co., said recently when ad- 
dressing the annual convention of the 
American Association of Insurance Gen- 
eral Agents at Atlanta, Ga. Careful 
and sound underwriting also is never 
more necessary than it is today and will 
be during the next few years he said. 

Mr. Dickey traced briefly the history 
of fire insurance in this country and 
after speaking of the Supreme Court 
decision in the SEUA case, the current 
efforts to improve state rating laws and 
the sharp rise in building repair costs 
he said: 

Insure Present Values 

“It is vitally important that insurance 
coverage be brought up to the level of 
present day cost. We must measure re 
placement costs and repair costs by the 
same price yardstick. Our local agents 
are the people to sell this idea to our 
policyholders and we must constantly 
attempt through them to induce policy- 
holders to insure on the basis of present 
construction costs. Extensive advertis- 
ing campaigns are being conducted to 
this end, and I urge you all to cooperate. 
The policyholder needs the higher pro- 
tection and you need his good will when 
he has an honest claim, for if an assured 
finds himself, in event of loss, a co- 
insurer, it does not tend to make him 
feel too kindly toward his agent or the 
company insuring him 

“There is every indication that during 
the next few years ahead of us there 
will be a tremendous increase in all 
business and the opportunities for you 
to grow are certainly very favorable. 
Those who will reap the most benefit 
insurance-wise will be those general 
agents, companies, local agents—who are 
fully alive to the opportunities, and 
make the most of them, but let’s not 
allow our enthusiasm to overshadow our 
underwriting. 

“It is human nature, when business is 
plentiful to be inclined to become less 
careful, but conditions will change and 
those who still adhere to a sound under- 
writing policy will reap the benefit of 
their foresight,” Mr. Dickey continued: 

“I see nothing in thé present picture 
to give any concern for the future to 
the able, intelligent general agent who 
efficiently serves his agents and his com- 
panies. You and we who operate the 
companies have much in common. You, 
gentlemen, as general agents and we as 
officials of our companies, have a grave 
responsibility in the conduct of the vast 
business of fire insurance, a responsi- 
bility not only to the millions of policy- 
holders who are depending upon the 


The 


Oo t the 





F. H. Duff of Dallas 


Heads General Agents 
Frank H. Duff of Floyd West & Co., 
Dallas, was elected president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Insurance General 
Agents at the recent convention in Atlanta. 
He was formerly chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. F. R. McIntyre of J. 'H. 
Norton & Co., Jacksonville, Fla., and C. F. 
Zehnder of Nashville, were elected vice 
presidents. Herbert Cobb Stebbins of Den- 
ver continues as secretary-treasurer. Philip 
D. Richards of Richards & Co., San 
Francisco, was appointed chairman of the 
executive committee. Mr. Duff entered 
insurance in 1920 in Dallas and went with 
Floyd West & Co. in 1923. He has been 
a partner since 1931. 





companies for protection against dis- 
aster, but a responsibility to the thou- 
sands of stockholders who have invested 
their funds in insurance companies, 
thereby enabling the company to afford 
proper protection to practically all 
classes of business and to homes, and 
we must not fail to carry out our obli- 
gations in this respect. 

“I have already touched on the in- 
creased, or I might say in some cases, 
inflated values at present existing, and 
the importance of adequate protection 
to policyholders, but the time may come, 
and likely will, when the price index 
will go the other way—then we must 
all recognize the changing conditions 
and be equally alert in seeing that prop- 
erty is not overinsured as we are in 
seeing that it is not underinsured, under 
present conditions. 

Careful Appointment of Agents 

“The measure of your success and the 
companies’ depends to a very great ex- 
tent upon the character of the local 
agents of the country. I know I am 
voicing the sentiments of all represen- 
tative local agents when I say that the 
utmost care should be exercised in the 
selection of such representatives, for 
they too have a great responsibility and 
this responsibility should not be dele- 
gated to any but men and women of 
integrity and who are capable. Our 
business has become, I think I can 
truthfully say, a profession, and the time 
has passed, if it ever existed, when any- 
one who cannot qualify in above re- 
spects should be given the responsibility 
of representing fire insurance companies. 

“Looking into the future,” Mr. Dickey 
said, “many important matters are en- 
gaging the attention of yourselves and 
your companies; the proposals to broad- 
en charters of fire insurance companies 
to permit writing casualty lines and 
the charters of casualty companies to 
permit writing fire lines; the rather 
alarming increases in losses countrywide, 
fire and automobile; the increasing diffi- 
culty of maintaining adequate rates; 
the changing conditions, which, in some 
instances have resulted in formerly 
profitable classes becoming unprofitable 
and some formerly unprofitable classes 
becoming profitable—these and many 
other problems can and will be solved in 
an orderly and proper manner if we 
keep ourselves well informed and ready 
to stand up and fight for our convic- 
tions. 

“You general 


gentlemen as agents 
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New Industrial Officers 


President Arthur E. Petersen of the 
newly formed Industrial Insurance Co., 
which is affiliated with the Morris Plan 
organization, announces appointment of 
FE. H. Magnuson as assistant secretary 
and superintendent of claims; Charles 
A. Siedel as assistant treasurer, and 
David C. Thoms as assistant secretary. 
These appointments apply also to the 
Hamilton Fire. Mr. Magnuson has been 
superintendent of first party claims for 
the Continental Casualty Group for sev- 
eral years. Mr. Siedel has been with the 
Stuyvesant and other companies in an 
accounting and executive capacity. Mr. 
Thoms has been with the National Fire 
& Marine and a general agency at Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., in recent years. He has 
served in insurance for forty-eight years. 

MD. RATE BUREAU BEGINS 

The Maryland Rating Bureau at Balti- 
more, organized last spring under the 
fire and allied line rating law enacted in 
1945, has taken over the rating functions 
of the Association of Fire Underwriters 
of Baltimore and the Maryland division 
of the Middle Department which pre- 
viously made rates for the state outside 
of Baltimore. 





have a very important position in the 
insurance industry. As the insurance 
business has grown it has become in- 
creasingly important that service is the 
watchword. It has become increasingly 
the custom of local agents when they 
have large lines to write, to issue as 
few policies as possible and to write 
them for large amounts. <A_ general 
agent representing several companies 
can ordinarily authorize for his com- 
panies larger lines and reinsure with his 
other companies, thereby giving each 
company in his office better carrying 
capacity than it would have if operated 
as a direct writing company. 

“A general agent usually operates in 
a limited territory and is in close prox- 
imity and touch with his local agents. 
In short he serves practically for his 
companies in the capacity of a depart- 
ment manager, thus enabling many com- 
panies whose business in certain terri- 
tories would not justify a company de- 
partmental office, to have the benefit of 
what really amounts to such a depart- 
ment; yet his status is that of an inde- 
pendent businessman.” 
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Miller President of 
Virginia Field Club 


J. McG, Miller is the new president 
of the Stock Fire Insurance Field Club 
of Virginia. Mr. Miller, who is state 
agent for the Sun of London, succeeds 
Hunter M. Gibbons, Virginia manager 
for the Home of New York group. 
Others selected at the annual meeting of 
the club held at Virginia Beach recent- 
ly are Carl T. Lloyd, National Lib 
erty, vice president; Albert C. Word, 
Louis E. English general agency, sec- 
retary-treasurer. Upon retiring as presi- 
dent Mr. Gibbons was named to the 
executive committee. Other new mem- 
bers of this committee are: W. F. 
Dance, Jr., Fireman’s Fund; E. Stanley 
Broach, Royal-Liverpool Group; Paul 
W. Jerome, Aetna. 

The annual meeting of the Virginia 
pond of the Blue Goose was held the 
same day, the following officers of that 
organization being chosen for the en- 
suing year: Guy R. Frissell, Hartford, 
most loyal gander; H. N. Taliaferro, Se- 
curity of New Haven, supervisor of the 
flock; Robert R. Connelly, Fire Com- 
panies Adjustment Bureau, custodian of 
the goslings; W. M. Goodman, Conti- 
nental, guardian of the pond; W. Free- 
man Dance, Jr., Fireman’s Fund, keeper 
of the golden goose egg; William A. 
Jordan, Royal-Liverpool group, wielder 
of the goose quill. 





HARDAGE SPECIAL AGENT 


R. L. Hardage has been appointed spe- 
cial agent of the Caledonian-American 
of New York for Alabama and South 
Carolina. He will also travel in Georgia 
for the Netherlands. He has been in the 
armed services for some time. His 
headquarters are in the Hart Building, 
Macon, Ga. 
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Diemand Sees Close Collaboration 
As Result of Hemispheric Meeting 


fhe hope that the Hemispheric Insur- 
ice Conference—first of its kind— 
which was held this week in New York 
(ity may be the forerunner of a long 
period of close collaboration and friend- 
l) cooperation among executives of all 

urance companies in the Americas was 
expressed by John A. Diemand, presi- 

nt of the Insurance Company of North 
merica and chairman of the committee 
| arrangements for the conference, in 
.idressing the insurance membership of 

e Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States Wednesday evening at the Wal- 
lorf-Astoria. 

“It has been an inspiring thing,” said 
Mr. Diemand, “to see so many business 
men of large affairs, representing differ- 
ent countries, speaking three different 
native languages, with a wide range of 
economic and social background, and 
with no previous acquaintance for the 
most part, all sitting in the same con- 
ference on the most intimate and friend- 
ly basis, exchanging ideas and informa- 
tion, 


Sound Basis for Future Hope 


“T haven’t been able to put out of 
my mind the happy thought that as long 
as business leaders from so many coun- 
tries can meet together in a common 
understanding, there is certainly a sound 
basis for hope, and the fullest expecta- 
tion, that in the years to come, the rep- 
resentatives of the governments through- 
out the world will be able to meet to- 
gether and work out harmonious inter- 
national relationships so that all people 
of the earth can live together in lasting 
peace, 

“I spoke of the differences which exist 
anong the delegates to this conference. 
But I want to emphasize again and again 
that we have much more in common,” 
continued Mr. Diemand. “All of the 
fundamental things of life—the love of 
peace, the right of self-government, free- 
dom of religion, freedom of speech, and 
ireedom to carry on a necessary busi- 
ness in the public interest without undue 
interference from government 
these are all held dear by all of us. 

“We also have in common the business 
of insurance, to which we are all de- 
voted. It is conducted on quite a differ- 
ent basis in the Latin American coun- 
tries from what it is in North America 
but, nevertheless, its fundamentals are 
the same. Even those differences in 
practice will tend to be reduced as faster 
means of travel and communication bring 
greater intercourse among our countries. 

“If you will stop to think just for a 
moment of the great changes which have 
taken place in just the last few years 
and then try to project them a few years 
ahead you will readily see why closer 
collaboration among’ companies is becom- 
ing increasingly important. 


Marine and Auto Insurance 


“For many years marine insurance fol- 
lowed ships and cargoes from one end 
of the world to the other. But other 
kinds of insurance have been confined to 
the very limited areas stated in the poli- 
cies. Take automobile insurance, for ex- 
auiple, The standard form of policy in 
use in the United States covers the car 
and its operator while it is being oper- 
ted anywhere in the continental United 
tates and Canada. 

“But our road builders tell us that 
Within about two and a half years the 
Pan-American Highway will be opened 
so as to permit motorists’ to drive from 
Canada, through Mexico, across the Pan- 
aina Canal and into South America. This 
wil mean that motorists may cross no 
less than seven countries. If insurance 
18 to fulfill‘its traditional role of active 
service and support for trade and com- 


merce, it will have to be prepared to 
follow these motorists with a minimum 
of red tape and a maximum of service 
when it is needed. That means that the 
insurance companies of all of those coun- 
tries must find ways of working to- 
gether to find how this need can best be 
met and with the least disturbance to 
the established machinery of the insur- 
ance business. 

“Airplanes now circle the globe in the 
same time that it formerly took to cross 
a single continent. These planes them- 
selves, their contents and their passen- 
gers and cargoes all demand the most 
modern insurance facilities and will test 
the combined ingenuity of the best minds 
in the insurance business in all coun- 
tries.” 





COLUMBIA WITH WEGHORN 

The John C. Weghorn Agency, Inc., 
in New York City has been appointed 
metropolitan fire, automobile and coun- 
try-wide binding agent by the Columbia 
Fire of the American Insurance Group. 


Ortega Addres 


(Continued from Page 31) 


ing a reaction among local insurers, 
which would, by the way, be quite justi- 
fied in such case, that would result in 
general outcries and peremptory de- 
mands of their respective legislative bod- 
ies to enact provisions which in many 
cases might prove exaggeratedly nation- 
alistic. On the other hand, if this advice 
is followed and they do their best to 
offer facilities to local insurers for a 
fair exchange of reinsurance, we really 
believe that by so doing the spirit of 
cooperation will be increasingly felt 
among the different insurers of this 
hemisphere, until some day perhaps we 
will reach that ideal final stage where 
absolute freedom for both, direct insur- 
ance and reinsurance, will prevail. And 
in the meantime, it will not be difficult 


to encourage and intensify the concep- ° 


tion of reinsurance as an activity of 
international scope. 

“Tnasmuch as there is no common legal 
tender for all the countries involved in 
this discussion, while on the other hand, 
there are, most unfortunately, rigid ex- 
change control measures and no end of 
red tape which makes it extremely dif- 
ficult to buy foreign currencies in cer- 
tain countries, it is obvious that some- 
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thing ought to be done with a view to 
having insurance transactions excluded 
from control regulations. Otherwise it 
may become utterly impossible, or at 
best, exceedingly difficult, for the in- 
surers of any given country, to exchange 
reinsurances with those established in 
the others. 

Relief From Onerous Requirements 

“Still, the suppression or smoothing 
out of these difficulties will not suffice; 
it is also imperative to see that not so 
exceedingly onerous requirements be im- 
posed upon the companies that desire to 
operate in foreign countries in the capa- 
city of reinsurers. We realize, of course, 
that in some cases it is amply justified 
for some countries of scarcely developed 
economies to protect themselves when 
faced by the possible exportation of their 
already limited local capital in the form 
of reinsurance premiums, especially if no 
reasonable compensation is in sight 
whereby an equilibrium might possibly 
be established between their exporta- 
tions and importations of capital. Con- 
sequently, we must earnestly vote for 
the suppression of all exchange control 
measures but only insofar as applicable 
to the interchange of reinsurance, at 
least at the outset. 


Reinsurance Clearing House 


“Now then, the question raises im- 
mediately in our minds: How are we to 
carry on efficiently and profitably a large 
scale interchange of reinsurance among 
the countries of this continent? <A reso- 
lution was unanimously passed at the 
second convention of the Caribbean 
countries, which contained a_ recom- 
mendation to the effect that a reinsur- 
ance clearing center or chamber should 
be created at some city in the Caribbean 
area—Havana—through which the in- 
surers of those countries could place 
their surpluses, so that they could then 
be adequately distributed. We point 
out this particular fact, not precisely be- 
cause we want Havana to be the seat 
of this Reinsurance Clearing Chamber, 
bnt in order to remind the insurers of 
America that these ideas and measures 
have been under study and consideration 
for quite some time, with a view to ex- 
pediting the exchange of reinsurances. 

“We believe that each country should 
adhere to whatever system may be most 
convenient or practicable to it but al- 
ways providing for the total, or, at least, 
the partial centralization of its surpluses, 
or else, permitting them to be passed on 
to insurers established in other countries. 
But we also believe that this freedom 
of action does not preclude the spon- 
soring of some international centraliza- 
tion system, and the creation of some 
organization, which should be sited in 
any centrally located country of the 
American Continent, for the adequate 
clearance and distribution of reinsur- 
ances. 

“Of course, this international central- 
ization should not be an obstacle to the 
establishment and enforcement of ade- 
quate regulations, so that the distribu- 
tion of insurance surpluses may be ac- 
complished wisely and equitably. For in- 
stance, the loss ratios of each country 
and each company should be taken into 
account, so that there may be some 
financial compensation or reward for 
countries and companies showing low 
loss ratios.” 





Hamilton State Agent 
In N. Y. for Northern 


The Northern of New York announces 
appointment of George A. Hamilton as 
state agent for New York State, exclud- 
ing suburban territory. He succeeds 
John F. Leikert who supervised this ter- 
ritory for a number of years prior to his 
death last November. Mr. Hamilton is 
well known in this field, having occu- 
pied a similar position for the past six 
years. Previous to that he was special 
agent in the suburban territory. He will 
make his headquarters in the State 


Tower Building, Syracuse. 
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Wage Earners Classed 
As Important Prospects 


THEIR INCOME HAS INCREASED 





Ferguson Tells Agents Low-Income 
Group Is Now Coming on Market as 


a Class of Good Prospects 





W. Loring Ferguson, New Orleans, 
executive committeeman of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, out- 
lined a program to assist agents to in- 
sure continued profitable production 
when speaking at the annual meeting 
of the Louisiana Association of Insur- 
ance Agents at Monroe recently. He 
holds that the future of agents will be 
determined largely by their ingenuity 
and initiative. 

“The war has caused a redistribution 
of income in favor of the wage earner,” 
Mr, Ferguson said. “This fact will have 
an important bearing on the business of 
every local agent—and the agent who 
plans his work in accordance with this 
trend will make more money. 

Change Since War Started 

“Before the war if you asked an aver- 
age local agent what group of people 
he considered his good prospects—people 
on whom he preferred to spend most of 
his time and thought—he’d be likely to 
say ‘People in the better-than-average 
income group.’ Certainly people in the 
‘above average income group’ have the 
larger incomes, live in the more luxuri- 
ous homes, own more things, travel more 
often, do more in general and have 
more insurable property. They need 
more insurance protection per capita. 

“But there’s a serious drawback to it 
today. First, those in the ‘better-than- 
average income group’ are hit hardest 
by income taxes and second—the num- 
ber cf families in this group, in the 
average community is too few. 

“The forgotten man in the inflation 
spiral, the Wall Street Journal observed 
last week. is the higher salaried man 
or company executive. Reason: hit like 
everyone else with a 30% rise in cost of 
living he is also hit proportionately 
harder by war-cost taxes. Thus a man 
making $5,000 in 1939 would have to 
make $7,641 this year to keep up the 
same buying power. 

“Over fifteen million U. S. families 
will enjoy incomes of $2,500 or above, in 
1946 according to a study made by 
Northwestern National Life Insruance 
Co. This is about twice as many Amer- 
ican families as ever had equivalent buy- 
ing power in any preceding peacetime 
year, 

“Twenty-five hundred dollars is now 
the ‘acceleration point’ above which a 
rapidly increasing proportion of income 
is spent on prosperity goods, which is 
another term for non-necessities. 

Over Half of U. S. Families 

Good Prospects 

“Thus nearly half of all U. S. families 

the half who own the bulk of the 
nation’s $150 billion in War Bonds and 
other savings—will not need to dip into 
those savings to be a market for the 
flood of luxuries and semi-luxuries which 
will pour out of the U. S. factories in 
1946, 

“The low-income group now is receiv- 
ing high wages and is coming on the 
market as a class of good prospects. 
Advertise your agency and your service 
to these people in bulletins and news- 
papers, church publications, local news- 
papers, etc. But remember that they 
must be educated to the need of insur- 
ance. Select your prospects with an 
eye to the future business. Send them 
letters, giving them statistical evidence 
of the ever-increasing property values 
and replacement costs. Most people 
are more conscious now of the possibili- 
ties of loss from all causes than they 
were a few months ago. They never 
have had the insurance they needed be- 
cause of inadequate incomes. Now it is 
different—they have money and they 
can be sold. 

“Devote as much time as_ possible 
to calling on the wage-earners at their 


Fireman’s Fund Renames 


Stanton in Massachusetts 


The Fireman’s Fund Group announces 
the appointment of Henry S. Stanton as 
special agent in the counties of Norfolk, 
Bristol, Plymouth and Barnstable, Mas- 
sachusetts, heretofore supervised by 





homes instead of visiting them on their 
jobs. You will be agreeably surprised at 
the welcome you will get; the willing- 
ness with which you will be recom- 
mended to fellow workers.” 


Special Agent Everett P. Carberg, who 
will henceforth devote his attention to 
the needs of agents and their interests 
in the counties of Essex and Middlesex. 

Special Agent Stanton joined the 
Fireman’s Fund Group in March, 1942, 
as special agent in western Massachu- 
setts. He was commissioned lieutenant 
(j.g.) in the United States Navy on 
December 28, 1943. 

Previous to joining the Fireman’s 
Fund companies, Mr. Stanton was grad- 
uated from Brown University and served 
the Factory Insurance Association for 
several years. 


Glens Falls Appoints 
Reinertson in New Yok 


Norman C. Reinertson has been «p- 
pointed as manager of the inland marine 
department of the New York City of! ce 
of the Glens Falls Insurance Co, 

Mr. Reinegtson is a well known {¢- 
ure on the insurance street of the m-t- 
ropolitan area, having been a part oi it 
for over twenty years. His addition to 
the staff of the Glens Falls marks an 
expansion of the service and facilities 
of its New York office for handling «ll 
forms of inland marine insurance. 





‘When New Values Go In... 
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...L¥lore Insurance Comes Out 


Nine out of ten of America’s 
institutional buildings such as col- 
leges, hotels, hospitals and schools 
have already started, or in the 
next few months will start to add 
new values to those buildings. 


Because of the increase in con- 
struction costs such buildings are 
worth much more as they stand, 
without improvement, than they 
were before the war. With the 
almost universal intention to 
improve those buildings by re- 
modeling, re-equipping, expanding, 
and refurnishing, in a very great 
percentage of cases these institu- 
tions will need nearly twice as 
much property insurance as they 
had in 1941. 


There are few classes of property 
owners who should be as conscious 
of the need for complete liability 
insurance protection, because so 
many people use these buildings. 


This month the Security Insur- 
ance Companies are suggesting that 
their agents concentrate on offering 
their services to institutional risks. 
A letter is suggested to be sent to 
institution officials, a complete 
plan is offered, and two check-lists 
are provided. One lists nearly fifty 
different types of organizations, all 
of whom would make profitable, 
valuable clients, and the other lists 
over sixty different types of insur- 
ance all of which are applicable to 


some of the institutional risks. 
This latter list can be used in 
checking over policies to be sure 
needed kinds are in force. 


This group of sound New Eng- 
land insurance companies, offering 
practically all forms of property 
insurance, continually provides 
new-business ideas for its select 
group of agents, not only from its 
offices but through well-informed, 
up-to-date fieldmen throughout 
the country. 
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Security Insurance Companies 


SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW HAVEN 
THE EAST & WEST INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW HAVEN 
NEW HAVEN UNDERWRITERS 
THE CONNECTICUT INDEMNITY COMPANY 
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Randall Opens Hemispheric Conference 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ments who, he said, had done an out- 
standing job in the general arrangements 
for the meetings; Jesse W. Randall, 
a ident, the Travelers Companies, as 
airman of the host committee, and 
cresidtieg off.cer at the opening day’s 
sessions, and Ernesto J. Amescua, presi- 
. nt, La Nacional Cia de Seguros Sobre 
LV ida, a member of the host commit- 
a representing the insurance compa- 
ies Of Mexico and who served as co- 
-hairman with Mr. Randall of the open- 
ing session. 
Bioeng. Mr. Jackson’s address of 
icome, which is highspotted below, 
esse W. Randall as chairman presented 
Mayor William O’Dwyer of New York 
City, who took time out from problems 
arising out of the coal strike crisis to 
extend welcome to the visiting delegates 
from foreign insurance companies. His 
address was followed by responses from 
heads of delegations from South Amer- 
ica, Cuba, Mexico and Canada. 





Stresses Personal Relationships 


Emphasis was placed by Mr. Jackson 
in his welcoming remarks on the im- 
portance of the personal acquaintance 
and lasting friendships which, he felt, 
were certain to be established at the 
conference among company executives 
from the various American republics. He 
hoped that these friendships would “re- 
sult in real practical business coopera- 
tion; would bring the insurance compa- 
nies of the several countries into active 
support of each other, and that the 
position of the insurance business as a 
field of private endeavor would be 
greatly strengthened.” He continued: 

“The first germ, out of which this 
hemispheric insurance conference later 
grew, came in the action of the Inter- 
American Council of Commerce and 
Production, which is co-sponsor with the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 
You will find on the first few pages of 
your program an explanation of just 
what the Inter-American Council is and 
what it does. It is a federation of cham- 
bers of commerce in the Western Hem- 
isphere associated together for the pur- 
pose of promoting the fullest develop- 
ment of resources and trade among the 
republics of the hemisphere. 

“At its meeting in New York in 1944, 
the Council adopted a resalution which 
recognized that, without insurance, a 
full development of industry and com- 
merce is not possible and urging greater 
freedom in the conduct of the insurance 
business in the hemisphere. 

“The next step was taken when this 
resolution was carried back home to the 
various countries. In August, 1944, the 
Chilean companies, under the leadership 
of several prominent insurance execu- 
tives, including Sr. Tristan Espinosa, 
who is present here as head of the 
Chilean delegation to this conference, 
Proposed the holding of an “Insurance 
Day” throughout the hemisphere. 

“The idea was submitted to the Inter- 
\merican Council for its consideration. 
It was recognized then, that the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
was the one organization in the hem- 
isphere which not only embraced all 
classes of business, but also had an 
ictive and well-staffed insurance depart- 
ment under the guidance of an insur- 
ance committee, which included every 
branch of the insurance business. The 
idea was submitted to the Chamber’s 
Insurance committee which after an ex- 
haustive study, recommended to the 
td of directors of the Chamber in 

‘ch, 1945, that the Chamber sponsor 
a Kgs so insurance conference. The 
board approved the idea and this meet- 
ins is the result.” 

s to why the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
Merce is acting as co-sponsor of the 
conierence, Mr. Jackson said: “In the 
United States we have many kinds of 
insurance companies, life, fire and ma- 
Tine, and casualty. Each class of compa- 
nies has its’ own association. There is 
no general national insurance associa- 


tion, but the insurance department of 
the Chamber of Commerce includes all 
classes of companies in a single organi- 
zation. Really, there is no other organi- 
zation in the United States which is in 
the same strategic position as is the 
Chamber to assume the leadership in 
sponsoring such a meeting as this.” 

In closing, Mr. Jackson expressed his 
concern over the actions of any govern- 
ment which undertakes a program of 
nationalization of any branch of busi- 
ness. He was sympathetic to insurance 
executives of some of the other coun- 
tries of this hemisphere “where the 
governments have taken a direct finan- 
cial interest in, and close control over, 
the direction of the conduct of the 
insurance business which went beyond 
the needs of ordinary regulation in pro- 











Randall on Competition 


In closing his opening address at the 
Hemispheric Insurance Conference Jesse 
W. Randall predicted that keen competi- 
tion would exist in the years ahead be- 
tween the U. S. system of private enter- 
prise and the system of state control of 
industry. He hoped that this will be 
peaceful competition; furthermore, he 
hoped that those who believe in private 
enterprise and those who believe in a 
state controlled economy “will each try 
to prove by the results we produce which 
of the two systems is best for the public 
at large.” 

He was confident that the system of 
private enterprise can create more prog- 
ress and generate more prosperity than 
can any state-controlled economy, but 
added: “It cannot, however, if we try 
to live on past glory. We must keep on 
our toes, ever eager to learn what the 
public wants and needs, and we must 
be constantly alert to improve our con- 
tracts and our services.” 








tecting policyholders.” On this point he 
said further: 

“Our business men, of all kinds, have 
been distressed at the action of the 
British Government in nationalizing its 
coal mining industry, railroads, and the 
Bank of England. We have found some 
slight consolation in the government’s 
assurance that it has no intention of 
nationalizing the insurance business. 
And we have been disturbed over the 
bill which passed the French Chamber 
of Deputies which nationalizes the in- 
surance business in that country, and at 
other symptoms of a great trend toward 
increased governmental entry into busi- 


ness... .” 


Randall on Contributions of Insurance 


President Randall of the Travelers in 
developing the theme of his address 
stressed that one of the reasons why 
peoples of the New World have prog- 
ressed further than those of the old is 
that “we have made more extensive use 
of insurance.” Declaring that this as- 
sertion was more than a _ glittering 
tribute to the business of insurance, Mr. 
Randall presented the following facts as 
indicative of the important role played 
by insurance: 

“Insurance has returned large sums of 
money to our people in payments and 
benefits. Insurance has supplied billions 
of dollars of capital for the construc- 
tion of railroads, utilities, factories and 
for the development of farms and homes. 
But, perhaps even more important, in- 
surance has lifted a substantial part of 
the burden of risk from men’s shoulders. 
In the diversity and breadth of its serv- 
ice, insurance is unique. 

“If a person is to accomplish anything 
worthwhile in this world, he must take 
certain risks. But, if he carries too many 
of these risks, without passing on those 
which can be assumed for him by an 
insurance company, something is likely 


to go wrong and he is apt to find himself 
in financial difficulties. 

“There are certain personal risks that 
are thrust upon all of us. These are 
the risks of dying and leaving our fam- 
ilies without adequate support—the risk 
of losing our homes through fire, explo- 
sion or windstorm—the risk of losing 
our earning power through long pro- 
tracted disability—the risk of losing our 
personal possessions through burglary or 
theft—and the risk of being sued for 
damages by someone who is injured by 
our automobile or on our property. 

“Tf it were not possible to insure these 
risks, it would. be foolhardy to add any 
additional risks to this heavy burden of 
personal risks. No man would dare to 
risk his money in a business venture 
because he would already be taking more 
than enough chances of loss without 
adding any more. 

“What insurance does is lift these per- 
sonal risks from his shoulders, and leave 
him free to make the business ventures 
that may build his fortune and develop 
his country. This fundamental contribu- 
tion of insurance to the progress of the 
great countries of our Western Hem- 
isphere may, in the light of history, 
prove even more important than the 
huge sums it has assembled and _ pro- 
vided for capital improvements and the 
billions of dollars it has disbursed in 
loss payments and benefits. 

“Insurance was an invention in the 
realm of finance, just as the various 
types of engines were inventions in the 
realm of mechanics; and insurance in 
its various forms has brought blessings 
to the human race just as have the me- 
chanical labor saving and time saving 
inventions. Insurance is a labor saver 
when it permits funds to be used in 
two ways at the same time. It is a 
time saver whenit permits men to do 
things sooner than they could if it were 
not for insurance.” 

Mr. Randall then declared that insur- 
ance must be given credit for its con- 
tribution to the better living of our 
















people. e is a product of 
human jntelligence,” “ye said, “and the 
extent ge oer use is a product of human 
energy. Fruly, human beinXs, not inert 


minerals, are the real factor! 
try’s progress.” He continue 
A Lesson From the 

“High in the Alps, where much of the 
land is barren both above \and below 
the surface, the Swiss, an iXdustrious, 
sensible people with a minimu 
ural resources, have demonstra 
they can have a very complete and 
happy life. 

“These same Swiss seem to know an- 
other truth of which the whole world 
should be constantly reminded. This is 
that no one gains from war. Ultimately, 
one side is always victorious, and the 
other defeated, but that merely means 
that the former lost less than the latter. 

“Vast areas of the world that are rich 
in natural resources are today producing 
a very meager living for peoples who 
exert themselves neither mentally nor 
physically, and who do not employ the 
knowledge and skills of industry, agri- 
culture and business—including insur- 
ance—that the rest of the world has 
gained and developed. 

“The lands of North America and the 
lands of South America were rich in 
minerals 2,000 years ago—richer, in fact, 
than they are today. But they seem to 
have supported only a scattered popula- 
tion in a meager sort of way. Compara- 
tively, there is a fullness to life now, 
but I am confident that it can be far 
richer for everyone if we in insurance 
will develop our business to an even 
greater extent—if the manufacturers will 
develop theirs, and the merchants theirs 
—and all of us, no matter what our busi- 
ness may be, strive to attain nearer to 
perfection in our techniques and in our 
over-all performance. 

“There are several incentives which 
induce men to establish, to conduct and 
to expand business enterprises. One is 
pride of accomplishment; another, pleas- 
ure in accomplishment; another, oppor- 
tunity to serve. 

The Profit Incentive 
“But there is still another that has 


in a coun- 


wiss 









RANDALL 


always seemed more potent, and that is 
profit. It is a great incentive. It has 
been an important factor in developing 
many great enterprises. These enter- 
prises have been important factors in 
providing us with a higher and higher 
standard of living. The public has, on 
the whole, secured a good return for 
paying this profit. It has in this way 
bought the services of the best brains 
and the energies of the best business 
managers. 

“T have always taken great pride in 
the way in which insurance people can 
cooperate and compete at the same time. 
Cooperation carried to its extreme is 
monopoly, and that we have always 
avoided in the insurance business. Com- 
petition carried to the extreme is war- 
fare, and that too we have avoided in 
the insurance business. I think we have 
done a magnificent job of finding the 
happy medium between monopoly and 
warfare. Here in the United States of 
America we cooperate and compete with 
British fire and casualty companies, and 
have done so on a friendly basis for 
many decades. Across our northern bor- 
der in Canada, many of us have done 
business on a friendly and satisfactory 
basis for many decades. We hope that 
the time will come when the insurance 
organizations from the countries to the 
south of us will be cooperating and 
competing with those of us from the 
United States of America, both in this 
country and in their countries. We be- 
lieve it will be for the benefit of us all. 
Business relations that are not bene- 
ficial in both directions are not bene- 
ficial at all because they have no lasting 
quality in them.” 

Great Believers in Private Enterprise 

From this point on in his address Mr. 
Randall told why the peoples in the 
United States are great believers in the 
system of private enterprise. “We be- 
lieve in this system ’ he explained, “be- 
cause we feel it is the only system under 
which we can enjoy our freedom—that 
we, like you, prize so highly. Some of 
us, however, have wondered at times if 
the dictatorial system of state control, 
such as was in effect in Ge rmany and 
Italy before those nations fell in de- 
feat, might not be more efficient than 
our system of private enterprise. Some 
of us have wondered if by adhering to 
the system of private enterprise we 
might not be sacrificing efficiency for 
freedom. Private enterprise means com- 
petition, and competition means duplica- 
tion of organizations, plants and equip- 
ment. Of course, if our system did sac- 
rifice efficiency for the sake of freedom, 
we were quite content to make the sac- 
rifice. Since the war, however, certain 
revelations have come out of Germany 
that prove pretty conclusively that the 
dictatorial system of state control was 
not nearly as efficient in the production 
of airplanes, tanks and other war ma- 
terials as was our system of private 
enterprise in the United States. 

“One reason for the greater efficiency 
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THREE MARINE MEN RETIRE 





Captains Wm. J. Connell and George B. 
McDonald and George Commiskie 
of Appleton & Cox, Inc. 

Appleton & Cox, Inc., marine under- 
writers at New York, have retired three 
more of their staff under the pension 
plan which was begun in the early part 
of 1942. The three retiring staff mem- 
bers are Capt. Wm. J. Connell and Capt. 
George B. McDonald, both of the ma- 
rine survey department, and George 
Commiskie of the claims department. 

Capt. Connell went to Appleton & 
Cox after an eventful career on the 
Great Lakes and at sea. From the 
Great Lakes he progressed to the coast- 
wise trade, New York to New Orleans, 
and subsequently to the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Co, on the West Coast. He 
took the City of Everett around the 
world. Captain Connell joined the U.S. 
Navy during the Spanish-American War 
and served on the U.S.S. Onondaga. As 
a result of this he was appointed In- 
spector of Steam Vessels for the Mil- 
itary Government at Havana, Cuba, and 
remained in that capacity until 1900. 

In 1907 Captain Connell joined the 
Luckenbach Line and was master at: 
one time or another of practically all 
their vessels, For many years Captain 
Connell has been a Pilot Commissioner 
of the State of New York, a group lit- 
tle known outside of maritime circles 
but whose record during the late war 
has been outstanding. 

Paired with Capt. Connell as marine 
surveyor was Capt. McDonald. Born in 
Nova Scotia of a seafaring family, Capt. 
McDonald has spent his life on the sea 
or with matters close to the sea. As 
skipper of the Miami he brought Teddy 
Roosevelt and his Rough Riders back 
from Cuba. Subsequently he joined the 
\merican Hawaiian Steamship Com- 
pany. Since 1915 and through World 
War II Capt. McDonald has carried out 
the duties of marine surveyor. 

Both captains are past presidents of 
the Marine Society of the City of New 
York as well as trustees of Sailors Snug 
Harbor. Both went with Appleton & 
Cox in 1915. 

George Commiskie went to Appleton 
& Cox in 1923 through the Western 
\ssurance when Appleton & Cox took 
over the management of that company. 
His time has been spent in connection 
with claims matters. Of Scotch origin, 
the game of golf has always been close 
to his heart. As a young man playing 
on the famed St. Andrews course in 
Scotland, he developed a skill which has 
stayed with him all his life. As late as 
a few years ago he won several first 
prizes in driving contests in the met- 
ropolitan area. 

At a luncheon given to the three men 
at the Lawyers’ Club, Henry B. DeGray, 
president, expressed the appreciation of 
the firm for their loyal and efficient 
services, as well as the satisfaction of 
the directors of Appleton & Cox that 
the retirement plan was working so well. 





Appleton & Cox Reopen 
Buffalo Branch Office 


Appleton & Cox, Inc. of New York 
City, announces re-opening of its Buffalo 
branch office in the Crosby Building, on 
May 15. The office will be in charge of 
Wilson C. Pollacek, state agent for west- 
ern, central, and northern New York. 
Mr. Pollacek is a veteran of World War 
II and served as an instructor on field 
artillery and as a captain in that branch 
in the Philippines. Prior to his entry 
into the Army, he had been with Apple- 
ton & Cox since 1933, first in the New 
York office and then manager of the 
Minneapolis and Indianapolis branches. 





AETNA COS. PROMOTE HAMILL 





Succeeds Jennings, Retired, as Manager, 
Ocean Marine Department, 
New York Office 

Thomas F. Hamill has been named 
manager of the ocean marine depart- 
ment of the New York office of the 
Aetna Life Affiliated Cos., Vice Presi- 
dent J. E. Lewis in charge of this office 
announces. Mr. Hamill succeeds Robert 
B. Jennings, who is retiring from active 
business after twenty-three years of 
service. 

Born in New York City, Mr. Hamill 
attended Xavier High School. He was 
graduated from Fordham University in 
1930 with a bachelor of arts degree, and 
received his bachelor of laws degree 
from Fordham University Law School 
in 1933. on 

Mr. Hamill joined the Aetna organi- 
zation in 1931 as an accountant, and 
was made assistant manager of the 
ocean marine department of the Auto- 
mobile Insurance Co. and the Standard 
Fire Insurance Co. in New York on 
January 11, 1943. 





North America Names 
Fairbanks Aviation Engr. 


Appointment of Warren E. Fairbanks 
as aviation engineer is announced by In- 
surance Company of North America Com- 
panies. Mr. Fairbanks was born in Chi- 
cago. He attended high school in Wake- 
field, Mass., and Tri State College at 
Angola, Ind., earning degrees of BS in 
Aeronautical Engineering and BS in Me- 
chanical Engineering in 1934. Later he 
served as safety engineer with the Massa- 
chusetts Bonding and as chief safety engi- 
neer of Brewster Aeronautical Corpora- 
tion. 

In 1944 he became safety engineer of 
Aero Insurance Underwriters from which 
position he resigned to supervise North 
America’s aviation department safety en- 
gineering. Mr. Fairbanks is a member of 
the Philadelphia Chapter of the American 
Society of Safety Engineers. He is mar- 
ried, has one child, and resides in Glen- 
side, Pa. 





AUTO CLAIMS ASS’N MEETS 

The Automobile Claims Association 
held its monthly meeting May 9 in New 
York with a large attendance of mem- 
bers and guests. Special Agent Shank- 
lin, accompanied by Special Agent Lock- 
wood, of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation gave an interesting talk on the 
National Motor Vehicle Theft Act and 
its application to the theft of automo- 
biles. Harry Shedd of the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters Detective Bureau 
also spoke, commending the cooperation 
extended by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

A recent opinion from the OPA con- 
cerning the sale of salvaged automobiles 
was submitted to the members for their 
consideration. 


Hits Underwriting of 
Motor Truck Cargo Risks 


Responsibility for rising loss ratios on 
truck cargo risks was put in large part 
to the underwriters by William M. Mor- 
timer of New York City, inland marine 
adjuster, in an article in the current 
issue of “Babaco News.” Citing several 
cases from his files to illustrate, Mr. 
Mortimer said, “Something is drastically 
wrong with the underwriting which could 
permit a persistent loss producer to re- 
main year after year on the same un- 
restricted basis and something is lacking 
in loss prevention efforts which would 
allow a sudden outbreak of triple losses 
on a supposedly good line.” 

An important cause of the high loss 
rate in this business is lack of knowl- 
edge or outright carelessness somewhere 
along the line, he continued. “In large 
part these losses could have been pre- 
vented,” he said, “by one or another of 
many measures which are today a part 
of sound underwriting procedure: finan- 
cial check-up, carrier compliance with 
the laws, knowledge of the nature of 
the cargo, effective limitation of lia- 
bility, proper manifesting of loads, ter- 
minal checks, installation of burglar 
alarms, etc. And yet itis likely that a quiz 
program among some agents and under- 
writers on the intricate questions in- 
volved in motor transit would produce a 
fairly low average score.” 

In the same issue of “Babaco News,” 
a supplement is included, listing more 
than 300 truck hijackings of over $1,000, 
representing an aggregate loss of $2,500,- 
000, about 10% of total truck cargo 
losses for the past year. These losses 
are analyzed and charted by type of 
cargo, amount of loss, location and aver- 
age size. 


House Goes to Phila. 


For Phoenix of Conn. 


The Phoenix of Hartford announces 
that former Lieutenant Commander Rich- 
ard K. House has returned to active field 
duty as superintendent of the inland mar- 
ine service office in Philadelphia. State 
Agent Frank W. Marsh, has been trans- 
ferred to Hartford for an executive assign- 
ment. Special Agent George L. Lusk, Jr., 
will assist Mr. House. 


DOUGLAS F. COX, JR., RETURNS 


Douglas Farley Cox, Jr., has returned 
to Appleton & Cox, Inc.,-of New York, 
where he has been a director since 1936, 
following his service in the Army. He is 
the third generation of his family to be 
in the business, his predecessors having 
been his grandfather, James Farley Cox, 
and his father, Douglas Farley Cox, who 
died in 1940. His cousin, R. M. Cox, is 
also connected with the firm as an in- 
land marine underwriter. D. F. Cox, Jr., 
was graduated from Princeton in 1928 
and has been with Appleton & Cox ever 
since except for his four years in the 
Army. He attained the rank of captain 
in the Air Force. 


HARTFORD LOSS MANAGER 

The Hartford Group announces ap- 
pointment of W. J. Martin as manager 
of the loss department in Toronto. Un- 
til his appointment Mr. Martin had been 
operating his own insurance adjusting 
office in Toronto and prior to that was 
associated with the Maryland Casualty 
and the Atlas Assurance. 




















HELP WANTED: Assistant Superintendent Head Office 


Automobile Department, Exceptional opportunity for young man 30-35 
years old who has handled an underwriting territory, is accustomed 
to acting on his own responsibility and is a capable correspondent. 
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41 Maiden Lane 
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Moore on Brokers 


(Continued from Page 30) 


buildings from distances of three thou- 
sand miles without obtaining local views 
—information that was undoubtedly 
available within their own organizations. 
The moral of these illustrations is that 
the insurance business should not at- 
tempt to determine in New York the 


details of an insurance program without 
consulting with persons familiar with 
conditions in all parts of our country. 
“In the insurance business the best 
barometer of public needs in any sec- 
tion of our country is the person closest 
to the public in that section and who 
discusses with the public types of insur- 
ance and insurance service actually 
needed. This function in the councils 
of the business could and should be 
performed by insurance intermediaries.” 


Robinson-Patman Act 


Saying that the insurance intermedi- 
aries, in their free assumption of re- 
sponsibility to the public must not over- 
look the necessity of meeting the re- 
sponsibilties they owe themselves, Mr. 
Moore declared that the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act, which will become applicable 
to insurance on January 1, 1948, threat- 
ens the right of an intermediary to re- 
ceive a commission from an insurance 
company except for services rendered 
that company. 

He said that at first glance it might 
seem that this situation has dangers only 
for the broker but that it is a matter 
of some concern to every agent who 
holds himself out as representing his 
customers. “Obviously,” he said, “one 
of our first and most important tasks 
is preservation of our right to commis- 
sions when we act for the public.” 


Would Preserve Competition 


Mr. Moore said that another respon- 
sibility of insurance intermediaries is 
themselves and to the public is preserva- 
tion of competition in the cost of insur- 
ance, that the public is entitled to a 
reasonable amount of competition among 
insurers and “we must make it our job 
to see that state regulatory laws pre- 
serve the right of competition. ... We 
must resist the single-bureau, uniforni- 
rate movement.” 

A common program for insurance in- 
termediaries can be worked out, said 
Mr. Moore, and “sooner or later we 
shall all come to realize that our differ- 
ences must be resolved by compromise. 
It is better to reach compromises rea- 
sonably satisfactory to all than to have 
matters in dispute resolved by legisla- 
tion in a manner that will perpetuaie 
our differences and make forever impos- 
sible bringing into play in the public 
interest the potential power that is ours.” 





AMERICAN PROMOTES YOUNG 


At a meeting of directors of the 
American of Newark held May 9, Jolin 
P. Young, Jr. formerly an assistant 
secretary, was promoted to secretary. 
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Combs Says Agent Is 
Worthy of His Hire 


ADDRESSES MEETING OF NAIA 





Says No Company Representative Can 
Replace the Agent; Decries 
Some Claim Practices 





Hugh D. Combs, vice president, United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. ad- 
dressed the general session of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
at Cincinnati, May 15, on the subject: 
“The Agent Is Worthy of His Hire.” 
His address followed delivery of the Re- 
port of the Administration by President 
Hunter Brown, and preceded the address 
of Representative Hatton W. Sumners 
of Texas. Mr. Combs returned immedi- 
ately to New York to address the Dental 
Society of the State of New York. 

In his introduction, he said that there 
are so many forms of insurance today 
and so many necessary restrictions, “it 
is a brave man or a reckless man indeed 
who attempts to look after his own in- 
surance needs without the assistance of 
a qualified agent. There still are claim 
methods practiced by some insurance 
companies which are detrimental to the 
insurance business and with which only 
an experienced agent can cope for the 
adequate protection of the insurance 
purchaser.” 

When the public fully understands the 
services which a qualified insurance 
agent renders, he said, it will be only 
the most foolhardy who dispenses with 
his services in an effort to make a small 
saving which may eventually turn into 
a large loss. Continuing, he said: 
Serves Clients’ Interests 
modern insurance agent works 
daytime securing business and 
spends many hours at night keeping 
abreast of the latest developments in 
the insurance world. He not only knows 
what coverages to order for his cus- 
tomer, but, appreciating the importance 
of claim service and fair policy interpre- 
tation, he knows in which companies to 
place his business so that the promises 
made in the contracts will be performed 
and the best interests of his client will 
be served. One disgruntled client may 
scriously disturb the public relations of 
an insurance agency.” 

Declaring that an attitude of smug 
complacency in an individual, a corpora- 
tion or an industry makes for decadence, 
Mr. Combs said: 

“There are certain obsolete claim prac- 
tices which are recognized as detrimental 
to the insurance industry but which, un- 
fortunately, have not been entirely elim- 
inated by all companies. The public 
frequently does not discriminate between 
the insurance companies still indulging 
in these practices and those which have 
long since discontinued them.” 

\ir. Combs said that insurance com- 
panies constantly are striving to clarify 
in the public mind the various forms of 
coverage, but insurance cannot be “slot 
machined” and it requires a thoroughly 
experienced agent nowadays to be cer- 
tain that every possible loss to a client 
is adequately covered. There are still 
situations not “comprehended” in the 
comprehensive coverages, he said, and it 
is manifestly impossible to provide for 
every conceivable situation at a limited 
premium, 

Interpretation Is Test 

“It is in the interpretation of these 
clauses that a policy may be good or 
bad,” he declared. “It is in the judg- 
ment used in interpretation of a claim 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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Buyer’s Viewpoint on 
Group A. & H. Presented 





R. M. PRINCE SPEAKS AT NAIA 





Stresses Importance of Coverage From 
Political, Social and Economic 
Standpoints 





The buyer’s viewpoint on Group hos- 
pitalization and medical care was given 
to the mid-year meeting of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents May 13 
at Cincinnati by Robert M. Prince, in- 
surance department manager, Dow 
Chemical Co. of Midland, Mich., and in 
presenting his views the speaker fea- 
tured the important social and political 
aspects of Group A. & H., hospitaliza- 
tion and medical insurance. 

Mr. Prince emphasized that members 
of the NAIA as agents have a double 
job of selling these lines, saying: “You 
must bring to your client’s attention 
the full importance of Group coverage 
politically, socially and economically. 
Also, the insurance companies which you 
represent must have pointed out to them 
the need for underwriting and extending 
such coverages to provide an adequate 
market for this business as it must be 
written.” He declared that the most im- 
portant single aspect of Group insur- 
ance today is the interest of govern- 
mental authority and labor unions in this 
subject, and in this connection he said: 

(Continued on Page 40) 





Brings Quick Action 


3-YEAR GOAL SET AT PARLEY 





Delegates at Nat’l Highway Safety Con- 
ference Make Plans to Reduce Traffic 
Accidents 50% in This Period 





Spurred on by a forthright address bv 
Harry Truman, President of the United 
States, the National Highwav Safety 
Conference, held May 8-10 in Washine- 
ton, D. C., adopted a goal of 50% acci- 
dent reduction for the next three years 
Insurance company executives, many of 
them representing the National Conser- 
vation Bureau, joined with governmental, 
state and municipal authorities in adopt- 
ine an “action program” which empha- 
sizes the need for uniform traffic regu- 
lations. Paul G. Hoffman, chairman of 
the conference committee on organized 
public opinion, presented the goal to the 
1,800 delegates attending. 

Recommendations of the “action pro- 
gram,” the outcome of a long study by 
eight committees on specific problems in 
increasing traffic safety, were unani- 
mously adopted. They follow: 


Seven Point Goal 


1. Collection and analysis of traffic 
accident records on an effective basis 
throughout the country for use in guid- 
ing highway safety activities. 

2. Uniform state and local traffic reg- 
ulations. 

3. School traffic safety programs. 

4. Continuous state and city traffic 
law enforcement programs to induce 
maximum voluntary observance of driver 
and pedestrian regulations. 

5. Full use of engineering principles 
and techniques to eliminate traffic haz- 
ards. 

6. Sound state policies with special 





Central Surety 


CONTRACT BONDS 


Assure the Complete Perform- 
ance of Contracts According 
to Plans and Specifications 


Skilled contractors with good records 
for performance merit the confidence 
of architects and engineers. Protec- 
tion against the unforeseen and 
unpredictable is of equal importance. 
The cost of a Central Surety guar- 
antee of complete Performance and 
Price is nominal—new rates are 
lower than ever. 


Central Surety agents, active in all 
states, promptly furnish “Perform or 
Pay” contract bonds on all types of 
construction. 
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Truman Safety Address ENTERTAIN WOMEN VISITORS 








Members of Latin American Party See 
Radio City Music Hall and 
“The Red Mill” 

Mrs. Arthur F. Lafrentz, wife of the 
president of American Surety Co., was 
chairman of the committee entertaining 
the women members of the Latin Amer- 
ican insurance men attending the Hemis- 
pheric Insurance Conference here. Fol- 
lowing a cocktail party on Tuesday 
afternoon dinner was held at Sardi’s. 
On Wednesday there was a luncheon at 
Bankers Club, an automobile ride about 
the city, dinner at the St. Regis Hotel 
and a visit to “The Red Mill” at the 
46th Street Theatre. On Sunday after- 
noon Laurence F. Lee, president Penin- 
sular Life, Jacksonville, Florida, gave a 
cocktail party to the women visitors. 
Mrs. Marion S. Eberly, Institute of Life 
Insurance, who formerly lived in South 

America and Cuba, was hostess. 





attention to driver licensing and vehicle 
inspection. 

a Aggressive continuing efforts to 
disseminate the facts concerning public 
satety. 

President Truman’s Warnine 

In his opening address to the confer- 
ence President Truman warned the 
states to get busy promptly with meas- 
ures to reduce traffic accidents, saying 
in part: 

_“We don’t want to take any states’ 
rights away from the states, but some- 
thing must be done to keep so mam 
people from being killed and injured and 
so much property damage from being 
done. . 

“The nation cannot afford and will not 

tolerate this tragic waste of human re- 
sources. 
_ “The states and cities are responsible 
in large part for building the highway 
facilities ; for licensing the vehicles and 
drivers; for regulating the movement of 
traffic. and for determining what safety 
instruction shall be incorporated in the 
curricula of our schools. 

I can’t too strongly emphasize the 
necessity for control of drivers by states 
and local governments. It js perfectly 
absurd that a man or a woman or a 
child can go to a place and buy an auto- 
mobile and get behind the wheel; wheth- 
er he has ever been there before or not 
makes no difference, or whether he is 
insane or whether he is a nut or moron 
doesn’t make a particle of difference 
All he has to do is pay the price, get 
behind that wheel, go out on the street 
and kill somebody. That is actually what 
hanpens. That is the responsibility of 
the state governments. The Federal 
Government could regulate that in in 
terstate traffic. They haven’t seen fit 
to do it. Tt has been impossible to cet 
that regulation through the Congress 
but people are literally murdered everv 
day because we can’t get that reculation 
into effect.” 

Rep. Luce and Justice Douglas Speak 

At the May 9 session the conference 
heard Representative Clare Boothe Luce 
of Connecticut and Associate Justice 
William O. Douglas of the Supreme 
Court urge law enforcement by local 
authorities aided by individual effort as 
the most effective curb for highway ac- 
cidents. 30th emphasized that Federal 
jurisdiction ended where regional acci 
dent problems began. 

Mrs. Luce said that the rising acci 
dent rate could not be reduced by any 
national statute because “a national mo- 
tor law for highway vehicles is a co- 
ercive law which ignores local condi- 
tions.” A cure could be effected by 
communities which recognized the prob- 
lem and regarded traffic violators as 
“potential murderers,” she declared. 

Turning to the traffic death rate, Mrs. 
Luce spoke out of bitter personal ex- 
perience. It wasn’t as an able admin- 
istrator but as a woman who had suf- 
fered loss that she said: 

“T have known the heartbreak twice 
of such tragedy, and there is no com 
pensation. There is not even the solemn 
satisfaction of knowing that the victim 
died to maintain a principle, or to widen 
the area of human liberty or understaid- 
ing.” 
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By JeNNtE Suz DANIEL 


The announcement made 
the executive committee: of the Surety 
Association of America that it was to 
be host at a dinner which would pro- 
vide “an opportunity to commemorate 
the hichlights of a successful and color- 


ful career which is scheduled to end 
July 31.” was the first official notice 
that Edward Mortimer Allen is to re- 


tire as executive vice president of the 
National Surety Corp. 

Mr. Allen’s personality, 
tions and his experience 
the Surety Association in its use 
terms “successful and colorful.” 
men in the insurance business have 
functioned so dramatically and force- 
fully. Few men can point to the diversi- 
fied experience he has had in the insur- 
ance business. He built up a successful 
insurance agency in a small city and 
was honored by election to the presi- 
dency of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents. In those days, he 
continuously advocated moderation in 
the agency organization with respect 
to company problems. 

While he was serving with distinction 
as an insurance company executive cand 
as chairman of the executive committee 
of the Surety Association of America, 
he never lost sight of agency interests. 
His first-hand knowledge of both sides 
of the business, combined with his in- 
nate tact and spirit of fair play have 
made him the ideal bale ance wheel when 
disturbances have arisen. To say that 
he will be missed in the insurance busi- 
ness is the height of understatement. 


Will Move to Virginia 


Mr. Allen’s retirement from insurance 
does not mean that he is relinquishing 
activities. He is returning to his former 
love—real estate development, and he 
and Mrs. Allen (the former Gwendolyn 
Bradley who has made her own in- 
delible place in the insurance world) 
will make their home on a thirteen-acre 
tract of land about six miles from Char- 
lottesville, Va. Mr. Allen will join with 
Donald G. Stevens, Charlottesville real- 
tor, in real estate development in Char- 
lottesville and its vicinity. 


his qualifica- 
amply justify 
of the 

Few 


Although Mr. Allen hails from Min- 
nesota and Arkansas and Mrs. Allen 
from Mississippi, they are distinctly 


urban in their outlook and both of them 
have enjoyed to the fullest their life in 
New York, where their apartment has 
been the center in which their friends 
have congregated. But when this writer 
asked Mr. Allen why they chose to live 
in Charlottesville, he gave the straight- 
forward reply, “Because we like it.” 
They will like the cultural atmosphere 
of that university city, the breathing 
space of their thirteen acres and they 
“have many friends there. 

Edward Mortimer Allen’s life reads 
like a story book, and since his felicity 
of expression is evident with his pen 
as it is on the platform, one may hope 
that in the serenity of his Virginia home, 
he may be inspired to take to writing 
seriously. 

Born in Minnesota 

He was born July 16, 1881, at Winona, 
Minn., and was educated in the public 
schools there. At the age of 23, he moved 
to Arkansas where he became general 
manager of the Fort Smith & Western 
Railroad. Then he went into real estate 


last week by 


Edward M. Allen— 


To Retire After Dynamic Career as Agency Leader 


and Company Executive; Is Honored by Executive 


Committee of Surety 


Real Estate Business at 


when he joined with a 


in a big way, 
friend in the task of clearing 35,000 
acres of virgin timberland in what was 


a wilderness inhabited by bears and 
deer, and built the town-site of 
Elaine, Ark. While engaged in. this 
work, he lived for a time in a small 


railroad depot, and did his own cooking. 
Later, the land was sold to a lumber 
company which made Helena, Ark., one 
of the largest hardwood lumber markets 
in the world. It also developed in Ed 
Allen a pioneering instinct and experi- 
ence which has served him well to this 
day and no doubt will continue to serve 
him in his new adventure. 

He moved to Helena in 1911, bought 
an insurance agency which became the 
EF. M. Allen Co., and prospered far be- 
yond the usual limitations of a town of 
that size. He was president of the 
Helena Chamber of Commerce for five 
terms: was elected governor of the 
16th District of Rotary International in 
1924: was elected a director for three 
terms of the Memphis branch of the 
8th District, Federal Reserve System, in 
1924 and was president of the Helena 
Business Men’s League. 


Made Influence Felt 

Meanwhile, the voung man_ from 
Arkansas was beginning to make his in- 
fluence felt in what was then the strug- 
gling National Association of Insurance 
Agents. His election as its president at 
the St. Louis convention of 1917 was a 
surprise to most of the members, but 
more so to him. Tt was a breaking away 
of precedent as he had not even been a 
member of the executive committee, but 
the association was going through a re- 
organization period with precedent gone 
with the wind. Another one was shat- 
tered with the election as executive com- 
mittee chairman of Fred J. Cox of Perth 
Amboy, N. who was attending his 
second meeting of the NATA and was 
thus honored for his successful efforts 
to bring harmony out of confusion. In 
his report on the St. Louis convention, 
the Editor of The Eastern Underwriter 
said: 
“Edward M. Allen, who was elected 
president of the National Association, is 
a bright young Arkansas insurance man 
who was formerly in the railroad busi- 
ness. He drifted into insurance from real 
estate and he has made a record in 
association work by helping to organize 
associations and in pushing the club 
movement.” 

The chief subjects of discussion at that 
convention were multiple agencies and 
jumbo lines. As a sidelight, it was re- 
ported that E. M. Allen, vice chairman 
of the organization committee, appeared 
with his arm in a sling—he had been 
cranking a Ford. Mr. Allen, at thirty- 
six, was the youngest man up to that 
time to become president of the organi- 
zation. 

Set Policy Keynote 


When Messrs. Allen and Cox met with 
the executive committee in New York in 
November following the St. Louis con- 
vention, they not only set the keynote 
to the future policy of the National As- 
sociation, of conference, cooperation and 
conciliation, but with the appointment 
by Mr. Allen of the late James L. Case 
as chairman of a conference committee, 
what has often been termed “the 


Association; Will Enter 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


ereat triumvirate” of the National Asso- 
ciation was formed. Each of them 
held the presidency for two years. At 
that New York meeting, Mr. Allen told 
The Eastern Underwriter: 

“We believe the relation between the 
agents of the United States and the com- 
panies should be one of trust and confi- 
dence. Each is necessary to the other 
and both are necessary to the public; 
therefore, they should work in harmony. 
We believe that there are no differences 
between them that cannot be reconciled.” 

In December of that year, the late 
Chauncey S.S. Miller was appointed field 
secretary, and the Chicago mid-year 
meeting of 1918, H. H. Putnam, who had 
been editor of the American Agency 
Bulletin and secretary of the Association 
resigned. Mr. Miller was made secretary 
and Chairman Cox announced that head- 
quarters would be moved from Boston 
to New York immediately. 

In 1918, the Cleveland convention was 
held, and it was one of the highlights 
of Ed Allen’s career. Again, quoting 
from the report of the Editor of The 
Eastern Underwriter: 


Committee Renamed Allen 


“When the nominating committee 
came in and announced that it had 
picked out E. M. Allen, the lank, lean 
and likable president for reelection, the 
delegates stood up and shouted them- 
selves hoarse because Allen has wit, 
common sense and managerial ability 
and is a decided favorite with these 
gatherings. . Allen and Cox furnish 
a team that’s hard to beat. There isn’t 
anything they have attempted to do in 
the association in which they have not 
succeeded and when it comes to making 
diplomatic speeches, they make most 
professionals at that sort of thing look 
like amateurs.” 

The big moment at that convention 
for Ed Allen was the origin of what 
was then called the National Associa- 
tion’s “Power Development Fund.” The 
country was in the midst of World War 
I, and there was a definite threat that 
the Government was going to take over 
the insurance business. The convention 
sent a message to President Woodrow 
Wilson, pledging its services in war plant 
fire prevention, but protesting the move- 
ment toward Federal control of insur- 
ance. 

Dues to the National Association were 
then $1 a year, and Mr. Allen’s plea for 
an increase of 50 cents a member had 
been voted down. But with the threat 
of Governmental usurpation of the in- 
surance business, Mr. Allen, still the 
pioneer, took over. He told the conven- 
tion that the National Association must 
have a financial backlog. He asked for 
pledges by states in the sum of $20,000. 
Within an hour, $26,000 was pledged. 
State association leaders vied with each 
other in making their pledges, every one 
of which was fulfilled. That sum has 
grown year by year and from that date, 
the National Association has stood on a 
substantial monetary background. 

Joins Company Ranks 

Mr. Allen’s brilliant career in agency 
circles, led to his call to company ranks 
and in 1926 he was called to the vice 
presidency of the old National Surety 
Co. He was elected executive vice presi- 
dent in 1928, and president in 1931. He 
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played a vital role in the reorganization 
of the company as the National Surety 
Corp., and was named its executive vice 
president and director in 1933. 

In the summer of 1928, Mr. Allen took 
a trip to Europe, to arrange for the entry 
of the National Surety in France and 
Germany, and he accomplished the mis- 
sion successfully, 

He served as a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Surety Association 
of America from 1929 to 1933, and from 
1936 to 1946, and was chairman of 
the committee in 1931, 1932 and 
1942. At the dinner given in his honor 
by the executive committee of the Sure- 
ty Association of America at the Metro- 
politan Club in New York City, May 8, 
Mr. Allen was presented by the commit- 
tee with two handsome traveling bags. 
The presentation was made by Vincent 
Cullen, president of the National Surety 
Corp., and the guests who were present 
say that in his acceptance, Mr. Allen not 
only maintained his reputation as an ac- 
complished speaker, but that he fairly 
soared. He was on his home ground, 
after his long service with the Surety 
Association of America, and as a long 
time member of the Metropolitan Club. 
He also belongs to the Bankers Club. 

On the dinner menu, was printed the 
following excerpt from an article “Fear” 
written by Mr. Allen at the special re- 
quest of The Eastern Underwriter, and 
published in the Casualty and Surety 
Production issue of May 25, 1945: 

ws and Regulations 

“Laws and regulations stemming from 
laws should not operate to place the con- 
trol of the insurance business entirely in 
the hands of public officials or Govern- 
ment commissions or bureaus. Insurance 
company management should not be di- 
vested of its constitutional right to man- 
age its business in the best interests of 
its customers—the policyholders. The 
free private enterprise system, which has 
enabled insurance carriers in this country 
steadily to improve forms of coverage, 
rates and rating procedure, and every 
element of its business in the interest of 
policyholders, should be continued as a 
matter of public interest. Self-govern- 
ment and self-regulation are the very 
essence of the American way of life.’ 

Through his years as a company execil- 
tive, Mr. Allen’s loyalty to the National 
Association of Insurance Agents has not 
waned. He has been heard to say on 
more than one occasion: “Nobody can 
ever take away from me the fact that I 
was president of the National Associa- 
tion.” This week, running true to form, 
he is attending the mid-year meeting of 
the organization in Cincinnati. 

Mr. Allen’s last appearance as a coill- 
pany official will be in the nature o/ 4 
sentimental journey when he goes to «c- 
liver an address at the spring meeting of 
the Vermont Association of Insurance 

1 


Agents at Woodstock, June 4. Never : 
resident of Vermont, wherever he ! 
lived he has looked upon that state as 
his second home. At Burlington, in tliat 
state, his father was born. There (is 
paternal grandparents are buried. ['is 
appearance there will serve as a fitt . 
climax to his career as an insurar 
executive and a happy prelude to his new 
life in Virginia. 
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Harris Issues Ruling 
On New N. Y. Laws 


REPLIES TO DRAKE’S INQUIRY 
Rules on Question of Charter Amend- 
ments to Comply with Property Floater 
and Reinsurance Laws 


Raymond Harris, Deputy Superinten- 
dent of the New York Insurance De- 
»artment, has issued two letters to Her- 
vey J. Drake, counsel, Association of 
sualty & Surety Executives, setting 
th the Department’s rulings with re- 
spect to the new personal property 
floater and the multiple line reinsurance 

vs enacted at the 1946 session of the 
ite legislature. 

The letters were written in response 

Mr. Drake’s inquiry in regard to 
hether domestic casualty insurance 
‘ompanies are required to amend their 
arters in order to qualify to write the 
rsonal property floater under the pro- 
visions of Section 46(7) of the insurance 
law as amended by Chapter 661 of the 
laws of 1946 and to exercise the reinsur- 
ance powers pursuant to the provisions 
of Chapter 669 of the laws of 1946. 

Mr. Harris said that because of the 
practice on the part of domestic compan- 
ies to recite the insurance powers in 
their charters, it becomes necessary to 
divide the companies into three classes 
as follows: 

Added New Coverage 


“(1) Companies which have _ not 
amended their charters since the enact- 
ment of the revised insurance law and 
continue to exercise insurance powers in 
accordance with the provisions of for- 
mer Section 70. The amendment in en- 
acting new sub-paragraph (c) to para- 
eraph 7 did not add a new kind of in- 
surance but merely added to the law a 
new burglary and theft coverage. Un- 
der the authority conferred by Subsec- 
tion 4 of Section 311 and Subsection 6 of 
Section 316 a stock or mutual company 
whose charter powers are defined in the 
language of former Section 70 and in- 
clude the burglary and theft power may, 
without amendment to its charter, avail 
itself of the power to write the new kind 
of coverage. While said subsections are 
operative with respect to the doing of 
the kind or kinds of business provided 
for in subdivisions of former Section 70 
‘as they now are defined’ it is clear from 
the provisions of Section 48 of the Gen- 
eral Construction Law and a number of 
court decisions, that the subsections are 
ambulatory in their operation and are 
not restricted to the state of the law as 
it existed on April 11, 1940, the effective 
date of the amendment. 

“(2) Companies which have amended 
their charters since 1940 by defining their 
insurance powers in terms of Section 46, 
or companies which have been incorpo- 
rated since 1940 and in neither case have 
a provision in their charters authorizing 
them to do other kind or kinds of in- 
surance which may be permitted in the 
future by amendments to the law. Such 
companies having definitely limited their 
powers would be required to amend their 
rters in order to issue the personal 
property floater policy. 

May Adopt Amendment 


“Since the writing of the personal 
property floater policy would constitute 
the doing of a part of a kind of insur- 
ance specified in Section 46, a charter 
aniendment to authorize the exercise of 
stich power may be ,adopted by a major- 
ity of the company’s board of directors 
it accordance with paragraph (b) of 
S ction 53(1). 

(3) Companies which have charters 
ning their insurance powers in the 
‘ins of Section 46 and in addition are 
‘!'powered by their charters to do such 
o'ner kind or kinds of insurance as may 
be permitted in the future by amend- 
nN 
( 


ch 


vents to the law, need not amend their 
iarters,” 

n connection with the inquiry about 
multiple line reinsurance, Mr. Harris said 
that inasmuch as the provisions of Chap- 
ter 669 apply to all classes of insurers 
other than life, it was thought desirable 





IAC MEETING PROGRAM 





Insurance Advertising-at-Work Forum 
Arranged; Carr, Fisher, Freeman, 
Van Doren Among Speakers 


Wheeler McMillen, editor-in-chief of 
Farm Journal, will speak on “The Amer- 
ican Future” at the spring meeting of 
the Insurance Advertising Conference at 
Hershey, Pa., May 20. Other features of 
the two-day program as announced by 
Ralph Smiley, president of the IAC, are 
(1) an advertising forum “Insurance Ad- 
vertising at Work” in which the follow- 


ing will participate: A. L. Carr, vice 
president of National Surety Corpora- 


tion; Carlton I. Fisher, president, Rhode 
Island Association of Insurance Agents: 
Charles E. Freeman, superintendent of 
business promotion department of the 
Springfield Fire & Marine; and Henry 
M. Van Doren, director of public rela- 
tions of J. Gordon Gaines, Inc., Akron, 
Ohio; (2) “A Study of Magazine and 
Radio Advertising” presented by George 
J. Kuebler, director of sales develop- 
ment, of Crowell-Collier Publishing 
Company; (3) “How to Make the Best 
Use of the Insurance Press” by Ralph 
Richman, vice president of the National 
Underwriter; (4) “How to Write a 
Good Advertisement” by Victor O. 
Schwab, president, Schwab & Beatty, 
Inc., New York; (5) a film “Main Street 
U.S.A.” presented by T. C. Budington of 
Pathfinder Magazine. 


The program was arranged by a com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Theo- 
dore W. Budlong of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, vice president of 
the Insurance Advertising Conference. A 
“new member breakfast,” an innovation 
which proved successful at the previous 
meeting, is scheduled for Tuesday morn- 
ing, May 21. 

Mr. McMillen, who will speak at the 
dinner of the IAC on Monday evening, 
is chairman of the editorial board of 
Pathfinder, as well as editor-in-chief of 
Farm Journal. He is one of the pioneer 
advocates of industrial uses for farm 
products and helped to found the Na- 
tional Farm Chemurgic Council to pro- 
mote research in that field. His book 
“New Riches From the Soil” is to be 
published soon. 





to include a discussion of the require- 
ments which apply not only to casualty 
insurance but also to fire insurance. 


Must Amend Charter 


He said that the reinsurance power 
authorized by Chapter 669 becomes a 
new kind of insurance and for this rea- 
son, a stock or mutual casualty or surety 
company would be required to amend its 
charter in order to avail itself of this 
power. 

In connection with fire and marine 
companies, Mr. Harris calls attention to 
the special provision in Sub-section 2 of 
Section 341 which says that any existing 
corporation which by its charter is au- 
thorized to write fire or marine or fire 
and marine insurance may, without 
amending its charter, make: insurance 
against any one or more kinds of insur- 
ance now or hereafter permitted to such 
company or companies. He stated that 
in view of that provision, domestic stock 
companies will not be required to amend 
their charters in order to enlarge their 
reinsurance powers. 

But, he said, on account of the express 
provisions of new Sub-section 2 of Sec- 
tion 344, it will be necessary for domes- 
tic mutual fire insurance companies to 
amend their charters in order to avail 
themselves of this new reinsurance 
power and a reciprocal insurer, in ac- 
cordance with new Sub-section 6 of Sec- 
tion 411 is required to amend its articles 
of association in order to acquire the 
new reinsurance power. In conclusion, 
he said 

“The method of procedure to be fol- 
lowed in amending the charter depends 
on whether the company is a stock or 
mutual insurer. The new power is not a 
part of any kind or kinds of insurance 
business specified in Section 46 and, 
therefore, a stock insurer will be re- 
quired to amend its charter in the man- 


Randall Opens Hemispheric Conference 


(Continued from Page 35) 


of our system in the production of war 
materials was that we had more capable 
men in charge of this work. In Ger- 
many, the men in charge of the various 
branches of war production were ap- 
pointed by Hitler. Some few of them 
were capable men. Many more of them 
were what we in the United States of 
America call ‘stuffed shirts.’ Now it is 
true that ‘stuffed shirts’ sometimes get 
into responsible positions in this coun- 
try—but in times of emergency they do 
not last long. If a man appears to be 
falling down on an important job in 
this country, people freely say what 
they think about him. His failures get 
into the newspapers. He then must prove 
his case before the court of public opin- 
ion. If he is doing a good job—if the 
criticism leveled against him is unjusti- 
fied—he is vindicated and allowed to 
continue. If, however, the criticism is 
justified—if he is really nothing but a 
‘stuffed shirt’—out he goes and some 
more capable man is selected to take his 
place. 
“Highly Hazardous Occupation” 

“But, when a ‘stuffed shirt’ was ap- 
pointed to an important position in 
Germany, no one dared to raise a word 
of criticism against him. He was ap- 
pointed by the Fuehrer, and criticism 
of a Fuehrer appointee was regarded as 
criticism of the Fuehrer himself. And, 
as you people know, up to about a year 
ago in Germany, criticism of the 
Fuehrer was what we people in the 
insurance business term a ‘highly haz- 
ardous occupation.’ So what happened 
was that these incompetents in high 
places were allowed to blunder along 
through the entire course of the war, 
and the planes or the tanks or the sub- 
marines which they were supposed to 
produce were not produced fast enough 
to insure victory. Had the dictatorial 
system of state control of industry been 
more efficient than our system of pri- 
vate enterprise, then the Axis powers 
would have won the war. World War II 
was a war of machines rather than of 
men. There were brave soldiers on each 
side. Victory depended on which side 
produced the most and the best ma- 
chines. In this critical test private enter- 
prise conclusively demonstrated its su- 
periority over state control. 

The U. S. Competitive Incentive 

“Insurance has made far greater 
progress in countries such as the United 
States than in countries where it was 
a state-controlled institution. There are 
two reasons for this. In the United 
States there are hundreds of insurance 
companies and each is trying to grow 
and prosper. Each is trying to sell as 
much insurance as it can, and each 
knows that the better the protection and 
service it offers, the more chances it 
has to get the business. So companies 
in the United States are continually 
striving to improve their contracts and 
to do everything possible to win and 
hold the friendship of their policyholders 
and prospects. The better a line of in- 
surance becomes and the lower its price, 
the more people there are who become 
willing to buy it. Competition, by im- 
proving the quality of both insurance 
contracts and insurance service, and by 
cutting the cost of this protection, has 
greatly widened the market for in- 
surance. 

“Where there is no competition, there 
is no incentive to improve. And where 
there is no improvement in a product 
or service—no broadening of the pro- 
tection offered by insurance, and no 
reduction in price—the market tends 
to remain static. The same people may 
continue to buy it year after year, but 





ner prescribed by the Stock Corporation 
Law. A mutual insurer may amend its 
charter with respect to this power by a 
majority vote of its board of directors in 
accordance with the procedure prescribed 
in Section 55(2).” 


there will be little in the way of in- 
creased value or lowered cost to attract 
new buyers. 

“Another reason why so much insur- 
ance is bought in the United States of 
America is intelligent and aggressive 
salesmanship. In a state-controlled econ- 
omy, insurance is like a postage stamp. 
If you want it, you know where you 
can buy it. No one is going to come 
and tell you why you need it and per- 
suade you to protect yourself. 


Improved Quality of Salesmanship 


oor] 


The competition of hundreds of com- 
panies has greatly improved the quality 
of salesmanship in the insurance busi- 
ness. As a matter of fact, this competi- 
tion is so keen that only the trained, 
the intelligent and the aggressive sales- 
man can survive. Intelligent and ageres- 
sive salesmanship has caused millions 
of people in the United States of Amer- 
ica to buy insurance. Had it been neces- 
sary for these people to apply for this 
insurance at some government office or 
to buy it somewhere other than in their 
own offices or homes, few of them would 
be insured. 

“Competition has built the insurance 
business in the United States. Competi- 
tion has made the neople of the United 
States of America the best insured peo- 
ple in the world. Naturally, we in the 
insurance business would be reluctant to 
abandon the system of competitive pri- 


vate enterprise which hag worked so 
successfully in our business up to the 
present day for a system which has 


allowed the insurance business to stag- 
nate, and which has not secured the wide 
distribution of the benefits of insurance 
protection to the public at large in those 
countries where it has been tried.” 





AIR COVERAGE EXTENSION 
Most Companies to Continue A. & H. 
for Air Passengers at No Extra 
Cost Until January 1, 1949 

J. F. Follmann, Jr., manager of the 
Bureau of Personal Accident and Health 
Underwriters, has announced that the 
majority of the companies writing com- 
mercial A. & H. insurance will, in the 
near future, continue the extension of 
air travel coverage without additional 
cost to the insured, while engaged in 
passenger travel on regular airlines any- 
where in the world and greatly extend- 
ing coverage for passenger travel in 
private aircraft. The original coverace 
was recommended in June, 1945 to he 
added to all outstanding and new_policy 
forms by rider carrving a termination 
date of January 1, 1947. 

The purpose of the original termina- 
tion date was that, since additional 
coverage was being granted without ad- 
ditional cost to the policyholder, and 
since air travel hazard of the future is 
still a matter of conjecture, it would be 
necessary for the companies to gather 
experience before granting such cover- 
age on an unlimited basis. To date not 
enough experience has been gathered to 
either justify discontinuance of this 
additional coverage without premium 
charge or to continue its extension on 
an unlimited basis. It has therefore been 
recommended that the coverage be con- 
tinued for an additional two-year period 
to terminate January 1, 1949. It is hoped 
that by that time enough experience will 
have been gathered under this increased 
coverage rider to make it possible to 
determine whether the coverage should 
be discontinued (at least without pre- 
mium charge), or continued indefinitely 
for the life of the policies to which it 
is attached. 

The companies accepting the recom- 
mendation will in the near future notify 
present policyholders of this continued 
extension of coverage by notice or rider 
to be attached to the policy. All new 
policyholders will have the extension of 
coverage rider attached at issue. 
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N. Y. Dept. Reports on 
Union Casualty Co. 


SPECIALIZES IN GROUP A. & H. 


Examiner Notes That Company Is in 
“Very Liquid Position;” Has Written 
$720,993 in Premiums Since 1943 
Casualty Ges. of New York, 
a good job in the group 


Union 
which has done 


\. & H. and hospitalization field since its 
reanization in March, 1943, was recent- 
ly examined for the first time by the 
New York Insurance Department, and 
the conclusion reached by Julius More- 
ines, the examiner, was that “the finan- 
cial statement of Union Casualty Co., 
showing condition of the company as of 


1945, reflects a verv liquid 
position.” Its U. S. Government 
ties and cash comprise 91.98% of admit- 
ted and based on operations of 
the company for the period under re- 
view both an underwriting and invest- 
ment gain were made. Premiums written 
since organization total $720,993. 

It was noted in the examination report 
that the United Public Service Corp., 
345 Madison Avenue, New York, acts as 
the sole and exclusive agent and super- 
vising manager of the Union Casualty’s 
business. Officers of the company are 
Alfred G. Baker Lewis, board chairman 
and president; Dr. Leo Perlman, execu- 
tive vice president; Samuel Markewich, 
vice president, and Paul Backer, secre- 
tary-treasurer, 

Since its inception Union Casualty has 
specialized in group A. & H. insurance 
and speaking of its particular plan which 
has been successfully introduced in a 
number of trades and industries, the De- 
partment said in part: 

Has Wage Earner’s Group Plan 

“The group insurance plan, known as 
the wage earner’s group A. & H. pro- 
tection plan, has been originated and in- 
troduced by this company. The various 
plans applicable to each particular trade 
or industry are offered to groups either 
through labor unions or directly to em- 
ployer associations, thus enabling the 
company to approach large numbers of 
individuals and to spread the risks to be 
underwritten. 

“A thorough study and examination of 
basic conditions are made before any 
group is approached for underwriting 
purposes, special consideration being giv- 
en to the nature of the trade, working 
conditions, average wages and the ratio 
between male apd female members in 
the prospective group. During the course 
of the war the company refused to un- 
derwrite policies for workers in the de- 


December 
securi- 


assets, 


fense industry, but confined its efforts 
to the food, dry goods, clothing and 
household trades embracing textile, up- 


holstery, cafeteria, restaurant workers, 
og 

“As far as average wages are con- 
cerned, the company analyzed the pros- 
pective groups from an actuarial view- 


point and adopted the principle that the 


average earnings of individuals in anv 
group to be accepted should not be lower 
than a certain minimum weekly wage 
scale. This lowest average of earnings 


reflects itself in a premium sufficient to 
not only loss of time but also the 
medical, surgical and hospital ex- 
nefits. In cases where the aver- 
lower, basic limitations in the 
are agreed upon with the pol- 


cover 
fixed 
pense be 
age Was 
coverage 
icvholder. 

“The rates used are those promulgated 
by the company and have been filed with 
and accepted by the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the State of New York.” 


H. & A. PRESS BREAKFAST 

D. J. Wellenkamp Washington Na- 
tional, who is press committee chairman 
of the Health & Accident Conference, 
has invited members of the insurance 
press who will be attending the Cincin- 
nati annual meeting of the conference 


next week to a press breakfast May 22 
at 8:30 a. m. 


in Netherland Plaza Hotel. 





Hemispheric Delegates Hear 


About Aviation Insurance 
Reed M. Chambers, 
Aviation Underwriters, 


president, U. S. 
and R. J. Glas- 
aviation accident 
Casualty, were 
May 15 


the 


superintendent, 
Continental 
the 


accident 


gow, 
division, 
participants in discussion 
on aviation insurance at 


Hemispheric Insurance Conference in 
New York. Delegates were told by Mr. 
Chambers that the volume of premiums 
written in this line in the U. S. A. 


1945 were easily ten times greater than 


in 1940. “New companies have entered 
the field,” he said, “new coverages de- 


signed, and under the stimulus provided 
by competition still more progress was 


made. In 1940 there were only three 
companies Or company groups actively 
engaged in this field; today there are 


with several others planning to 
the field soon.” 
Cochairmen at the — discussion 


eight, 
enter 


session May 15 were Joseph F. Matthai, 
vice president, United Gentes F, & G.,, 
and Gonzalo Lavin, president, Asegura- 
dora Anahuac, Mexico, D. F. In addition 
to aviation accident insurance, discus- 
sion topics included: (1) the aviation 
underwriter—the connecting link or 


common denominator between insurance 
and aviation; (2) aviation insurance as 
a catastrophe class “with limited spread 
and large exposure subject to one acci- 
dent”; (3) historical sketch of develop- 
ment of world aviation insurance and 
the American market; (4) necessity for 
judgment underw riting in aviation insur- 
ance comparable to that required in 
marine insurance; (5) effect of existing 
international treaties governing liability 
of aircraft operators engaged in inter- 
national commerce on aviation insur- 
ance, and (6) community of interest be- 
tween the aviation underwriter and the 
governmental body regulating aircraft 
operations, both being concerned with 
development of aviation and safety in 
aviation. 


Buyer’s Viewpoint 
(Continued from Page 37) 


“The vast majority of the people in 
this country realizes and have realized 
for some time, that programs of pre- 
paid medical, surgical and hospital bene- 
fits are a distinct advantage to the in- 
dividual and to the country as a whole. 
Regardless of the fact that the American 
Agency System, free enterprise, is the 
way in which you built and wish to con- 
tinue your business, you are allowing 
your state and Federal governments and 
organized labor unions to arrange for 
the fulfillment of this particular need and 
take unto themselves the glory and the 
honor for such development. Actually 
it is in your hands and the hands of 
your insurance companies to more ade- 
quately fill this need and at the same 
time prove that your industry has the 
initiatives and fortitude to pioneer and 
develop this program of public welfare.” 


Specific Recommendations 


Offering specific suggestions to make 
Group insurance more attractive from 
the buyer’s standpoint, Mr. Prince urged 
the following: 


“1, In order to be adequate the Group 
plan should reflect present day living 
costs. Obviously, a schedule of 
benefits inaugurated in 1934 and reflect- 
ing service and living costs of that time 
is not sufficient for the operation of a 
plan in 1946. By the same token, a plan 
originating in 1946 and geared to costs in 
that period might well be too high a 
benefit for 1952. Here we meet the 
argument that once something is given it 
can not be reduced or taken away. The 
only answer to that is to have it under- 
stood that the plan is to be on a sliding 
scale and geared to some universally 
recognized index. 

“2. As a practical matter, I would not 
agree with the general use of a nation- 
wide schedule of benefits on Group in- 
surance. Though there is somewhat 
greater detail involved in handling, it 
would seem that the adequacy of benefits 
could be approached more _ closely 
through the use of varying scheduled 





Careers of Spottke and Cahill 





E. SPOTTKE 


A. E. Spottke and James M. Cahill, 
newly elected secretaries of the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwrit- 
ers, are in the spotlight this week. Both 
have a fine background of accomplishment 
to fit them for the new duties which they 
have assumed in the organization follow- 
ing their promotions at the bureau’s an- 
nual meeting May 8. 

Mr. Spottke, Cornell graduate, is ob- 
serving his twentieth anniversary this year 
with the bureau. A keen student of public 





JAMES M. CAHILL 


relations, he is widely known for his talks 
at agency gatherings and appearances be- 
fore rating bureaus and supervisory offi- 
cials around the country. He never fails 
to make a good impression. 

His first post was in the automobile 
division of the bureau, and before being 
promoted to manager of that department 
in 1932 he served several years as assistant 
to the manager. He is chairman of the 
automobile rating committee and acts as 
presiding officer at meetings of the auto- 





benefits depending upon the area 
which the benefit would be paid. 
For Pre-Paid Doctor’s Bills 

“3. One of the developments ne; led 
to complete the objectives of Group in- 
surance is the extension of the a to 
provide medical reimbursement insura.ice 
or, what I like to term, pre-paid doctor 
bills. A few companies are offering ‘his 
coverage on what might be termed an 
experimental basis. 

“4. Another development needed to 
extend the scope of Group insurance 
is a reduction in the group size require- 
ment. A majority of the companies to- 
day require a group of at least fifty 
individuals. This requirement should be 
reduced substantially so as to make the 
insurance contract more readily ayail- 
able to employ es of small business. There 
is a trend in this direction at the present 
time.” 


H. D. Combs Address 


(Continued from Page 37) 


that the sincerity of the promises made 
when the policy was purchased is really 
tested, . 

“A claim man should be instructed by 
his company to make an effort to find 
a way to pay under a policy rather than 
to find a reason for not paying. Limit- 
ing clauses should be used as a shield 
for the proper protection of an insurance 
company, since unlimited coverage can- 
not be given for a reasonable average 
premium. However, these limiting 
clauses should not, under any circum- 
stances, be used as a sword instead of 
a shield. The proper test for a claim 
man to apply in situations of this kind 
is what is the fair thing to do, keeping in 
mind what the customer had a right to 
believe he had: purchased.” 

Mr. Combs took to task several in- 
stances of bad claims practices: claim 
men may harm an agent or their com- 
pany by failing to settle claims prompt- 
ly; harm is done to the insurance busi- 
ness in general by buck passing which 
results in the trial of cases that should 
have been settled; fair insurance prac- 
tice dictates that no contribution be 
asked for or accepted from an insured 
until the limits of his policy have been 
paid by the insurance company; good 
agents and companies will condemn the 
practice of offering to pay part of a 
loss on practically an undisputed claim. 
Saying that practices such as these are 
so unfair that they are absolutely detri- 
mental to the maintenance of public 
relations and agents are vitally con- 
cerned in working for their abolition, 
Mr. Combs paid tribute to the agent in 
the following words: 

Agent Cannot Be Replaced 

“No company representative can take 
the place of an agent. In the event of 
difficulty, obviously the interests of the 
company representative, however honest 
he may be, are adverse in some respects 
at least to the interests of the insured. 

“The agent selects the company in 
which he is going to place his client’s 
insurance, having in mind the kind of 
performance he knows he is going to 
get for his client. 

“The agent makes certain that his 
client does not buy a package of insur- 
ance, whether blanket or comprehensive, 
unless all the special needs of his cus- 
tomer are included in these all-inclusive 
parcels. The more parcels of insurance 
issued, the greater the need for the 
searching analysis of a qualified expert 
—the insurance agent.” 


5 








mobile forms committee. Among his at- 
filiations Mr. Spottke is a member o/ the 
Automotive Council and the Underwr ters 
Laboratories. 

Mr. Cahill, Trinity College graduate, 
served from 1927-38 in the casualty ac- 
tuarial department of the Travelers. 
ing this period he was admitted by exam- 
ination to the Casualty Actuarial Society, 
and is now a fellow and vice presi lent 
of the societv. From November, 193%, to 
November, 1944, he served the Compc'sa- 
tion Insurance Rating Board of New ‘ ork 
as actuary. He resigned this post to Joi 
the National Bureau. 
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Casualty Men Address 
Accountant’s Meeting 


L. C. WESENDER, J. V. MILLER 





Talk on Micro-filming and Training 
Re spectively at Insurance Accounting 
and Statistical Association in Dallas 





wo casualty men presented talks at 
the Insurance Accounting and Statistical 
As-ociation meeting at the Baker Hotel 
‘» Dallas this week. L. C. Wesender, 
assistant statistician, Bituminous Cas- 
ualty Corp. of Rock Island, Ill., spoke on 
“\'icro-filming of Insurance Records” 
and James V. Miller, director of person- 
ne!, Employers Casualty of Dallas spoke 
ov the “Need for Modern Training 
Tools.” 

fr. Wesender discussed the develop- 
ment of micro-filming, hastened tre- 
mendously during the war through the 
use of V-Mail, and said that the first 
commercial use of the process was by 
a New York bank which made photo- 
craphic records of its checks in 1926. 
He stated that there are three methods 
of duplicating records, hand copying, by 
photostat and micro- -filming, which he 
considers the most expedient as about 
2,000 accurate letter-sized copies per hour 
can be made in this manner. He said 

“Some firms store an extra set of 
micro-film in a vault far removed from 
their regular place of business. This 
safeguards valuable records from the 
ravages of fire, water, vermin and dirt. 
In fact, many firms employed this ex- 
pediency during the war when the pos- 
sibilities of bombing were imminent— 
also for the prevention of possible sabo- 
tage. 

“The U. S. Government has written 
into law the legality of any micro-film 
used by a federal department or agency 
and most ®states have enacted similar 
laws. It is well conceded that if the 
original document would be allowed as 
admissible evidence in court, micro-film 
would serve the same function. If orig- 
inal documents are destroyed after film- 
ing, it is well to have at least one witness 
in addition to the person performing the 
destruction. 

“Insurance companies build up an 
enormous accumulation of files, inher- 
ently a part of this particular business. 
Eventually, a good portion of these files 
become inactive. By the means of film- 
ing, approximately 99% of this space 
can be reclaimed for new files instead of 
buying additional filing equipment. 
Further savings can be made by using 
cheaper grades of paper on the original 
document. After they have served their 
original purpose they can be filmed and 
thrown away.” 

Miller on Training 

With the reconversion to peace-time 
production, Mr. Miller pointed out, there 
are three major training problems 
which affect the supervisor. These are: 
employe turnover, assignment to new 
duties to old employes and adoption of 
new methods and procedures. He said 
that within the past four years employe 
turnover has probably been greater than 
at any other time in the history or in- 
dustry. This means a costly loss of 
supervisory time which went into train- 
ing the departed man, plus his knowledge 
of the job. It also presents a threat 
to morale as a certain amount of doubl- 
ing up of work on the part of the re- 
ining employes is often necessary to 
keep up production. He further said: 
Each change in the duties of an old 
ploye creates a new training need for 
supervisor and a further call upon 
“oervisory time. Yet the assignment of 
“v duties and responsibilities to em- 
loves provides a means of developing 

necessary experienced employes and 

3, furthermore, an incentive to em- 

es to work toward promotion and 
ancement. Modern supervisory train- 

tools can reduce not only the length 
time of the training period but also 
confusion which often attends the 
sition from old to new duties. 
“No business remains stationary. It is 
subiect to constant change in methods 
anc procedures. As an example, new 


ee ae 


governmental controls imposed on indus- 
try demanded that new routines and 
procedures be established to maintain 
these controls. Rising expense ratio de- 
mands that the supervisor adopt im- 
proved methods for more economic pro- 
duction. Job simplification and modern 
training tools which reduce _ these 
methods and procedures to writing will 
help eliminate confusion, insure more 
thorough consideration of necessary 
changes, and provide an accurate means 
of checking performance on new 
routines. 

“These training problems are not new 
ones; they have merely become more 


intensified during the past few years. 
To overcome them two modern effective 
training tools can be employed to advan- 
tage by any company. They are: a 
systematic induction training program 
and a systematic job instruction training 
program. 

“The purpose of the induction training 
program is to acquaint the new employe 
with his supervisors and fellow em- 
ployes, the benefits and services due him 
as an employe, company rules, regula- 
tions and products. 

“The induction training program must 
be well-planned and well-organized so 
that essential information will receive 








our increased service. 


op portunities. 


as well as from brokers. 











ADDED MANPOWER 


ADDITIONAL LINES 


MORE SERVICE FOR YOU 





The return of experienced personnel from the 
war has resulted in more manpower available 
now for our type of service to our agents—the 
kind of service they value. 

Then, too, the additional lines which the 
American Surety Group has been writing since 
the Surety Fire Insurance Company began busi- 
ness in most states last January has given pro- 


ducers even greater opportunities to profit from 


More and experienced manpower, plus addi- 
tional lines means a formidable combination to 


help agents take advantage of today’s post-war 


Maximum cooperation, including timely ad- 
vertising and sales help, is offered agents and 
brokers. Our Agency & Production Depart- 


ment invites inquiries from prospective agents 




















the proper presentation. It should also 
be designed to fit the particular needs 
of the company, the needs of each de- 
partment, and of each operating unit of 
each department. 

“The program must be offered in small, 
easily digestible doses—it loses all its 
effectiveness if it is crowded into a 
“cram session.” If you want the worker 
to stay with you, sell him on your com- 
pany, but don’t try to do it all in one 
hour or in one day! 

“Like any other program, results from 
this training program can be measured 
in direct proportion to the effort put 
into it. It does take time to properly 
train a worker. It also takes time to 
correct errors, rework materials, reports 
and records and to keep workers inter- 
ested in their jobs. The question is not 
‘how long should it take to train a 
worker?’ Rather it is ‘how quickly can 
a worker be trained ?’” 


Jess Read in N. Y. for Study 
Of Comp. Laws and Rates 





Jess G. Read, Oklahoma Insurance 
Commissioner, accompanied by C. O. 
Hunt, secretary of the State Insurance 


Board; W. G. Twyman, manager of the 
State Insurance Fund, and Owen Town- 
send, chairman of the State Industrial 
Commission, were in New York City 
this week for a study of workmen’s com- 
pensation rates. 

There is a general move in the state 
of Oklahoma to encourage location of 
new industries and one thing that is of 
special interest to industrialists is the 
insurance laws and rates, explained Mr. 
Hunt. 

Therefore, the visitors are getting the 
benefit of the New York compensation 
data so as to determine justifiable rates 
for industries in Oklahoma. All rates 
must be based on experience and the 
board does not wish to arbitrarily de- 
cide what they should be without mak- 
ing a complete investigation and study 
of facts. 





Robinson Given Luncheon 
And Gifts on Retirement 


E. E. Robinson, retiring secretary, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters, was given a Bankers Club 


luncheon and gifts May 9, and will leave 
soon for Lake Park, Fla., and later on 
will make his permanent home at Jupiter 
Inlet on the Loxahatchie River, Fla. 

Mrs. Vola Mulligan, supervisor of the 
bureau’s reception department, officiated 
at the farewell party given to Mr. Robin- 
son by the employes. From them he re- 
ceived a wrist watch, and the bureau on 
behalf of its member companies gave him 
an outboard motor. General Manager 
William Leslie was host at the luncheon. 


11-Month Record in Virginia 
Under Responsibility Law 





During the initial eleven months’ 
operation of Virginia’s motor vehicle 
safety responsibility law, January 1 to 
December 1, 1945, a total of 20,443 acci- 
dents involving injuries to 6,635 persons 
and automobile property damage of 
nearly $4,000,000 were reported to the 
State Division of Motor Vehicles. A 
total of 36,023 vehicles were involved 
in the accidents of which 18,937 carried 
liability insurance. Drivers between the 
ages of 25 and 34, numbering 7,300, con- 
stituted the largest group involved in 
the accidents. Experienced drivers, with 
from 11 to 20 years behind the wheel, 
made up the largest single classification 
of operators whose cars were in smash- 
ups, numbering 9,038. 





PACIFIC INDEMNITY IN CANADA 


The Pacific Indemnity Co. has applied 
for entry into the Canadian province 
of British Columbia. Swett & Crawford, 
San Francisco, will act as underwriting 
manager and general agent for British 
Columbia business. 
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Holland (now a Wall 
counsel and one-time 
president, Royal and Eagle Indemnity 
Cos.) sends us this symbol for United 
Nations: “A dove of peace laying an 
atom bomb.” 


Charles H. 
Street investment 


* * 

Beauty Department. (Preface: Our 
juvenile book “Peter and Christopher” 
just missed the Christmas trade and 
the publishers, Readers’ Press, held it 
back for the spring catalogue. Now, go 
on with the story.) We went into a 
book shop in Wall Street, N. Y., the 
other day, to check up on whether the 
aforementioned tome had hit the book 
stalls as yet. It being a beautiful mild 
day, we were hatless. As we were 
browsing around the place, a_ sweet 
young thing approached and _ said to 
me: “Have you a nice book bound in 
Morocco ?” As we made for the door we 
growled: “Why should you care where 
it was bound ?” 

x * 

Our Own Complaint Department tells 
us that Julius L. (W. L. Perrin & Son) 
Ullman recently complained that, after 
giving us what he thought was a rib- 
tickler of the first water, we quoted 
him as having perpetrated a completely 
different gag, one that he hadn’t even 
heard before. It’s stuff like that, Julius, 
which we feel puts the spark of life into 
this column. If you knew you would be 
quoted verbatim, you wouldn’t have to 
read the stuff. Get it ? 

x * x 
Rollicking Re- 

Duffus _ re- 

Safety Coun- 


Roy A. (Rochester’s 
sourceful Revolutionary) 
cently told us that at the 


cil meeting last month, he introduced a 
speaker, giving him what he thought was 
a fine introduction. Facts—with a few 
well deserved compliments thrown in— 
delivered, we are certain, in the inimita- 
ble Duffusonian manner. The speaker 
arose and referred to the “flowery in- 
troduction” and then said that the only 
trouble was he was allergic to bologny. 
Thus proving you can’t please everyone. 
a: 


Repartee is repertoire. 
oak 


The trouble with some Ways and 
Means Committees is that they have 
the Ways—but no Means. 

x  * 


Someone once said: “One of the 
miraculous achievements of advertising 
is the simple faith of nearly any woman 
under forty that she looks like Venus 
in a one-piece bathing suit.” 

x x 


Last week, we went up to New Hamp- 
shire to give the Once Over to the spot 
where we will rusticate this summer. 
Somewhere in Putnam County, New 
York, we saw this sign on an old barn: 
“Jones’ Cider Mill, Custom Pressing.” 
But, our pants had just come back from 
the tailor. 

* * * 


E.S: Ti-ws) DiS: T. 2A loot usscity 
chaps Past tht we hear some of the 
daylight saving enthusiasts tell of the 
extra golf, extra baseball, extra garden- 
ing, which is purely the result of setting 
the clocks back. As far as we personally 
are concerned, to us it is simply Day- 
light Slaving Time. 


—MERVIN L. LANE. 





Sayer Explains Application of N. Y. 


Premium Discount Provisions 


In answer to inquiries regarding appli- 
cation of the premium discount provisions 
in rule II, section XIII of the New York 
manual to various forms or conditions of 
cover, Henry D. Sayer, general manager, 
Compensation Insurance Rating Board of 
New York, has issued the following ex- 
planatory bulletin: 

“(1) In general, the premium discount 
provisions apply to the New York stand- 
ard premium, as defined in the aforesaid 
rule, developed under each qualifying pol- 
icy except as otherwise provided in the 
New York manual. 

“(2) The New York standard premiums 
for two or more policies of an employer 
are not to be combined in ‘applying the 
premium discount percentages regardless 
of whether the policies are effective con- 
currently, consecutively or otherwise. 

“(3) In the case of a policy which 
carries statutory medical aid endorsement 
(form E) under which the employer 
assumes the cost of statutory medical aid 
as respects a stated location insured, the 
New York standard premium subject to 
the premium discount provisions includes 
the premium for such location determined 
at the authorized rates reduced by the ex- 
medical ratios. 

Hospital Allowance Endorsement 

“(4) If a policy 
ance endorsement 
the employer undertakes to 
licensed compensation medical bureau at 
a stated location insured, the New York 
standard premium subject to the discount 
provisions includes the premium for such 
location determined at the authorized rates 
without considering the amount of the 
hospital allowance, which is regarded as 
an incurred loss and so reported in the 
experience. 

“(5) In the case of a policy covering a 
contractor or an owner of timber other 
than farm lands who comes within the 
provisions of section 56 of the workmen’s 


carries hospital allow- 
(form H) under which 
maintain a 


compensation law because he has _ let 
hazardous work to uninsured  subcon- 
tractors or contractors, the premium dis- 
count provisions apply separately to the 
New York standard premiums developed 
on the operations of said contractor or 
timber owner who let the work and on the 
operations of each uninsured subcontrac- 
tor or contractor performing the sublet 
work, pursuant to rule 8 of section XIII 
of the New York manual. 

“(6) The New York standard premium 
subject to the discount provisions ordi- 
narily includes that developed from stand- 
ard as well as excess limits of liability 
under paragraph 1 (b) of the policy. 

“(7) The New York standard premium 
developed under the inclusion of disease 
endorsement (form D), which extends 
paragraph 1 (b) of the policy to include 
disease not caused by accidents, is not 
subject to the premium discount pro- 
Visions, pursuant to the provisions of said 
endorsement and rule 3 of section XIX of 
the New York manual. 

“(8) The New York standard premium 
developed under the provisions of the 
excess medical endorsement (form EE), 
which can only be used in conjunction 
with a statutory medical aid endorsement 
(form E) and provides for the indemnifi- 
cation of the employer for the amount by 
which the medical payments actually made 
by him on any claim exceed $2,000, is not 
subject to the premium discount pro- 
visions, pursuant to the provisions of en- 
dorsement EE and rule 4 of section XVI-A 
of the New York manual. 

“(9) Premium developed for New York 
cover issued on the basis of the compre- 
hensive rating plan or the 20% rate re- 
duction plan for national defense projects 
or on the basis of the New York retro- 
spective rating plan is not subject to the 
premium discount provisions, pursuant to 
bulletin H. O. 501 (L. C.-495) and rule II 
of section XIII of the New York manual.” 





ILLINOIS MERGER PLANNED 
Policyholders of Northern Mutual Cas- 
ualty to Vote May 18 on Merging 
With Bankers Life & Casualty 

Policyholders of Northern Mutual 
Casualty will have an opportunity to 
vote on a proposal to merge the com- 
pany with Bankers Life & Casualty at 
a special meeting to be held in Chicago 
on May 18, Howard F. Kirk, president 
of Northern Mutual, has announced. 

In a letter to policyholders Mr. Kirk 
stated that, when the merger is consum- 
mated, it will give policyholders a 50% 
increase in benefits. These increases 
have been offered in exchange for 
policyholders’ equities in the Northern 
Mutual. In explaining the increases he 
said, “As an example, death benefits of 
$1,000 will be increased to $1,500; hos- 
pitalization benefits of four dollars per 
day will be increased to six dollars per 
day and a surgical benefit of $100 will 
become $150.” 

The companies when merged will con- 
tinue operation under the name of 
Bankers Life and Casualty Company, of 
which John D. MacArthur of Chicago is 
president. MacArthur said, “The Bank- 
ers Life and Casualty Company, like so 
many other Mid-Western insurance com- 
panies, resulted from the consolidation 
and merger of a number of companies. 
The original company entered the insur- 
ance field in 1879 and was chartered in 
Illinois in 1880, being Chicago’s first life 
company in point of continuous exist- 
ence, and one of the oldest in the coun- 
try outside the group of New England.” 

The Northern Mutual and Bankers 
Life and Casualty jointly have approxi- 
mately 150,000 policyholders located in 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, Florida and West Virginia. 





PERSONAL PROPERTY FLOATER 


Employers’ Group Makes Available Sim- 
plified Policy Eliminates Necessity 
of Numerous Endorsements 

The Employers’ Group of Boston has 
just made available a personal property 
floater policy which is the essence of 
simplicity, not only as far as agents are 
concerned, but also from the policyhold- 
er’s viewpoint. It is expected that the 
new policy will aid producers in develop- 
ing this particular line of business. 

The new personal property floater poli- 
cy, termed an “all-in-one” policy form 
eliminates the necessity of attaching nu- 
merous endorsements usually required to 
complete the coverage and permits pro- 
ducers to deliver a truly “comprehensive” 
policy to assureds. 

The policy itself has been designed for 
ease in preparation. It is simple in 
character and may be typed in two opera- 
tions only: one covering the face of the 
policy, the other to prepare the filing 
face, That means those agents who pre- 
pare their own policies will find it of 
immeasurable help in cutting down the 
usual necessary detail. 





Pre-War Level in Traffic 
Fatalities Almost Reached 


Seriousness of the auto accident and 
fatality situation is indicated by latest 
figures from the National Safety Council 
which reports that the nation’s traffic 
fatality rate is almost back to its peak 
pre-war level. 

In the first three months of 1946 a 
total of 8,120 persons were killed in motor 
vehicle accidents, the council said, com- 
pared with the record of 8250 for the 
corresponding period in 1941, the last pre- 
war year. 

On the basis of present figures and sea- 
sonal trends, the council estimated 38,000 
persons would die in automobile accidents 
this year. The all-time high of 39,969 was 
recorded in 1941, 





Donald A. Hemenway, assistant man- 
ager, fidelity-surety lines at the Travel- 
ers’ Manchester, N. H., branch office, 


has changed his headquarters to Bur- 
lington, Vt. 





Illinois Mutual Casualty’s 
36th Anniversary Meet 


PEORIA’S OLDEST HOME OFFICE 





Holds Two-Day Convention With Over 
200 Agents From Five States 


Attending 
Over 200 agents from Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, hea 


Missouri met in Peoria this week, \ay 


13-14, to attend the Illinois Mutual Cas- 
ualty’s thirty-sixth anniversary agents 
convention. The oldest home office com- 
pany in Peoria, the Illinois Mutual, 
writes accident, sickness, hospital surgi- 
cal and medical expense insurance. Later 
this year it plans to move to a new home 
office building. 

C. C. Inman, vice president was in 
charge of the Monday morning program 
which was devoted to introductions and 
addresses by E. A. McCord, president, 
and G. P. Edwards secretary-treasurer, 
The forty-three members of the Masters 
Builders Club, composed of agents who 
have produced one or more applications 
every week for a period of fifty-two 
weeks, were introduced at this session 
and were guests of honor at the Mon- 
day luncheon. In charge of the luncheon 
meeting, devoted to agency affairs, was 
C. B. Stumpf, general agent, Madison, 
assisted by A. C. Sauer, field supervisor, 
Oregon, Ill. 

E. B. Forsythe, manager of the claim 
and underwriting departments, appeared 
on the Monday afternoon program. <A 
cocktail hour and banquet was _ held 
Monday night, featured speaker at which 
was Tom Collins, humorist, Kansas City. 

Tom Fish, field supervisor, Taylorville, 
Ill., was in charge of the Tuesday morn- 
ing session at which agency subjects were 
discussed. He was assisted b¥ W. H. In- 
man, field supervisor, Indianapolis. 

April Campaign Tribute to McCord 

The Illinois Mutual reported that the 
April, 1946, number: of applications and 
premium volume was the greatest ever 
produced in one month in the company’s 
history. The month’s production had 
been dedicated to President McCord in 
keeping with a traditional observance of 
president’s month since the company was 
organized. In the current campaign, 
called a “treasure hunt,” 206 agents pro- 
duced 1,507 applications for a total first 
premium volume of $21,333, representing 
15.9% increase over the set goal in appli- 
cations and 42.2% gain over the goal in 
first premium volume. 

The Illinois Mutual’s paid premiums in 
April were 20.2% ahead of April, 1945, 
and at this rate of production the 1946 
goal of $1,000,000 in premiums is assured. 

Members of the home office agency as- 
sisted in the handling of the meeting. 
The Peoria agents are: C. C. Wheeler, 
city manager, Jim Smith, Pearl McNa- 
mara, O. F. LaTeer, W. H. Eyre and Roy 
E. Davis. Field supervisors and general 
agents in attendance were: C. B. Stumpf, 
Madison, Wis.; M. F. Emerson, Spring 
Valley, Wis.: A. C. Sauer, Oregon, Til.; 
Thos. Fish, Taylorville, Tll.: L. C. Squibb, 
Vandalia, Ill.; Jack W. Kummer, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; O. T. Straeter and C. F. Stite- 
ley, St. Paul, Minn.; W. H. Inman, In- 
dianapolis. 





CASUALTY INSURANCE SESSION 
L. P. Hemry, Dr. A. M. Cerne, Brazil, 


Cochairmen; Full Day’s Discussion 
Beneficial to Delegates 

The casualty-surety discussion group 
session at the Hemispheric Insurance 
Conference, May 15, in the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, was beneficia! to 
all attending, Dr. Angelo Mario Cerne, 
managing director, Compania Interna- 
cional de Seguros, Rio de Janeiro, 
gs and L. P. Hemry, general coun- 
sel, American Mutual Liability, were co- 
chairmen; the latter taking the place 
or CB. Hodges, president of the same 
company, who had to return home. A 
lot of ground was covered, including «is- 
cussion of automobile insurance, work- 
men’s compensation, A. & H. and fidelity 
insurance, 
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Banhiona Blanket Bond 
Forms 2 and 24 Revised 


RETROACTIVE TO MARCH 1 

Surety Association Broadens Coverage; 

Unnecessary Riders Eliminated; ABA 
Collaborated in Revision 





‘he first post-war revision of bank- 
ers’ blanket bonds, standard forms 2 and 
24 has been announced by the Surety 
\ssoctation of America, retroactive to 
March 1, 1946. This revision follows a 
comprehensive survey made by the as- 

iation in collaboration with the in- 
surance protective committee of the 
\merican Bankers Association. Over-all 
cellect of the revision has been to broad- 
en the scope of coverage and to bring 
forms 2 and 24 up to date by including 
i: the printed bonds all the broadening 
features heretofore added by rider only. 

The revision of the bond forms ren- 
dered obsolete certain existing riders, 
and several new riders consequently 
were drafted. In addition, a number of 
hers were revised, 

Thirteen Major Changes 

Thirteen major changes common to 
both forms were effected. Among these 
are the following: 

In the office and equipment paragraph 
oi premises insuring clause B the cov- 
erage is extended to include loss of fur- 
nishings, fixtures or equipment in any 
of the offices covered under the bond, 
and loss through damage by vandalism 
or malicious mischief is added. Previ- 
ously loss through damave to such prop- 
erty was limited to that caused by actual 
or attempted larceny or theft in, or rob- 
hery, burglary or holding up of, an office. 

The clause covering “redemption of 
U. S. savings bonds” has been broad- 
ened to give coverage to any insured 
whether or not qualified as an author- 
ized paying agent or sub-agent for U. S. 
savings bonds, series A to E inclusive. 
Coverage is specifically included against 
loss through guaranteeing or witnessing 
any signature upon such bonds. 

Insureds may now obtain coverage on 
attorneys and employes of attorneys 
when desired. This meets a need for 
protection which has been sought by a 
number of banks. 

Changes in Form 2 

\mong changes effected in Form No. 2 
alone are the following: The optional 
inisplacement rider attachable to form 
No. 2 has been amplified to give the 
same broad coverage as afforded'in Form 
No. 24 for loss through misplacement 
ir through mysterious and unexplainable 
disappearance. This includes loss of 
subscription, conversion, redemption or 
deposit privileges through the misplace- 
ment of property. 

In the valuation provision applicable 
to securities, the “buy in” basis which 
lias been used in form 2 when written 
s excess over form 24 is now generally 
included in form 2. In this respect the 
latter form with misplacement is on a 
parity with form 24. 

One of the revisions of form 24 is 
llat whereby “in transit insuring clause 
(” has been extended to cover property 

the custody of any person or persons 

ting as messengers for the insured or 

r any other bank or trust company, 
r for any public official. Considerable 
iterest and concern by banks have been 

used by the higher values in deliver- 

s of Government issues transferred 

m one place to another by corre- 

ondent banks in other cities. The 

vadening of this clause is intended to 
se the gaps in transit risks. 





F. & D’S LARGE BONDS 
Midelity & Deposit of Maryland, 
rough its Los Angeles office, has ex- 
uted the payment and _ performance 
nds for Macco Construction Co.—Mor- 
‘on-Knudson Co. for extension of the 
in Francisco airport. The contract was 
varded by the Public Utility Commis- 
in of the City of San Francisco on the 
v bid of $4,017,731. The work consists 

filling pavements and related work. 
; pe other sureties participated in the 
VvOnd, 


EXECUTES LARGE BOND 


Hartford Accident & Indemnity, 
through its southern California office, 
has executed the bond for Mittry Broth- 
for construction of the Clearwater 
The U. S. Bureau of 
Reclamation awarded the contract to the 
low bid of $3,415,000. Fourteen other 
co-sureties are on the bond. Work on 
the dam was under way but the contract 
was canceled at the outbreak of war. 
Mittry Brothers held the original con- 
tract and had completed a considerable 
amount of the work when the contract 
was canceled. 


ers 
Dam in Missouri. 


FINLAYSON ISSUES REPORT 


Nine New Companies Registered in 
Canada in Fiscal Year; Two Ceased 
Writing in Dominion 
G. D. Superintendent of 
Insurance that in 
the fiscal year of the Department, ended 
with March 31, 1946, companies 
were registered under the insurance act 
to transact 
two retired from the field. 


Finlayson, 
for Canada, reports 
nine 


business in Canada, while 


The following companies and benefit 


societies were registered: Aviation 


General, London, England; Benefit As- 
sociation of Railway Employes, Chicago; 
Canada Health and Accident, Waterloo, 
Ont.; Century Indemnity, Hartford; 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford; 
Hardware Mutual Casualty, Stevens 
Point, Wis.; John Hancock Mutual 
Life, Boston; Service Fire of New 
York; Dominion General Benefit Asso- 
ciation, Winnipeg. 

The following companies ceased trans- 
acting business in Canada after having 
reinsured their liabilities in companies 
registered under the Foreign Insurance 
Companies Act: Globe & Republic of 
America, Philadelphia; National Secur- 


& ity, Omaha. 








U.S.F&G. 
FIFTIETH 





The year was 1896. The needs of American Business for 
corporate suretyship led to the formation of United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Company. @ Today, its 8,000 agents, 
located throughout the United States and Canada, help safeguard 
business and the individual by writing practically all forms of 
fidelity and surety bonds and casualty insurance pelicies. In the 


Air Age, as in the Victorian Age, U.S. F. & G. is Protection! 


U.n. eG, 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


affiliate 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


Home Office: Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Consult your insurance agent or broker wy as you would your doctor or lawyer 
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Post-War Trends in Merchandising 
Field as Seen by N. Y. Glass Bureau 


New Retail Stores Being Opened by Returning Servicemen 
Stimulating to Production of Glass and O. L. & T. 
Lines; Store Front Design Changes a Factor 


By Joun W. MarvdEN 


Manager, New York Rating Bureau and New York 
Plate Glass Service Bureau 


Notwithstanding the fact that it is re- 
returned veterans are tak- 
insur- 


ported many 
ine Government unemployment 
ance, feeling they are as well off “sit- 
ting it out” as they would be if they 
accepted positions or jobs at low sal- 
aries, many have already gone into busi- 
In the metropoli- 
tan area where the New York Plate 
Service Bureau and New York 
Rating Bureau, branches of the Nation- 
al Bureau, service the member and sub- 
scribing companies by furnishing rat- 
ing data for glass and owners’, land- 
lords’ and tenants’ liability insurance, 
a unique opportunity is offered for 
eauging the trend of events in the mer- 
chandising field, particularly since a 
substantial part of insurance in these 
two lines is sold to storekeepers. 

GI Joe—so- called—has renounced that 
appellative and is clearly establish- 
ing himself as an individual. Many 
ex-service men are going back to their 
old jobs in offices and factories and in 
other fields of activity. Some are re- 
establishing themselves in retail and 
manufacturing lines in which they were 
formerly engaged, while others are 
launching out into wholly new ventures. 
Return to civilian life provides a sense 


ness for themselves. 


Glass 


of freedom not experienced by most 
men in the service and many wish to 
enter business for themselves, thus 
avoiding anything that could be asso- 
ciated with “taking orders.” Govern- 
ment loans to veterans make possible 
many of these new enterprises. Going 
into business is not, of course, without 
certain difficulties, if not regrets. One 


veteran recently remarked that he would 
just as soon be back in the service with 
his second lieutenant’s pay instead of 
working ten hours a day with little 
profit. 

Cross Section of Information 


A cross section of information gath- 
ered from National Bureau inspectors 
indicates that the returning serviceman 
has set himself up in such kinds of 
business as radio, bar and grills, elec- 
trical appliances, music stores, service 
stations, lunch rooms, auto repair, 
hobby and barber shops, stationery 
stores, toy shops, liquor stores, photo 
shops and others. There is much hus- 
tle and bustle in the renovation of stores 
which have been rented. Lack of mer- 
chandise to fill the shelves is now the 
‘disturbing factor in getting these new 
operations off to a good start. A recent 
survey of a principal avenue in one 
of the Metropolitan New York bor- 
oughs showed fifty vacant stores within 
a distance of one-half mile while a cur- 
rent check-up shows that there are now 
only two vacant stores in the same area. 

The year 1941 showed the adverse ef- 
fect of the war on store operations. In 
that year submissions to the bureau for 
rating data for both glass and O. L. 
& T. fell off and the downward trend 
continued through 1943. The upturn 


came in 1944 with an increase of 10% 





for glass and 4.2% for O. L. & T. The 
year 1945 showed a further increase— 
15.5% for glass and 10.8% for O. L. 
& T. The last three months of 1945 
showed a 25% increase in glass over 
the previous year, while the first quar- 
ter of 1946 jumped to 35% for glass and 
20% for O. L. & T. 


Premium Increases Will Continue 


There is every reason to expect a 
continued rise in premium writings in 
these two lines for some years to come 
because of the tremendous expansion 
in the business program which has al- 
ready passed the blue print stage. An 
added reason for an increase in glass 
insurance is occasioned by a present 
scarcity of glass because of a recent 
strike at the factories, together with 
higher replacement costs which inev- 
itably follow. At the present time re- 
placement costs are substantially upped 
in many cases due to a lack of sizes 
and the consequent necessity of cutting 
much larger plates, thereby incurring 
heavy waste cutting charges. Plate 
glass increases in value per square foot 
of area as the plate increases in size, 
so that extremely large plates may cost 
four or five times as much per square 
foot as smaller plates. 

Insurance Companies Have Priority 

It is generally recognized by property 
owners and merchants that insurance 
companies have a certain degree of pri- 
ority among the glazing contractors in 
executing orders for replacements. If 
there is a scarcity of glass the insur- 
ance company is able “to deliver the 
goods” if anyone can. Further, glass 
insurance provides replacement in the 
event of breakage or payment at pre- 
vailing prices; thus the policyholder is 
wholly protected irrespective of condi- 
tions that may be responsible for in- 
creased prices. 

The advance in merchandising tech- 
nique in the past quarter century has 
exceeded anything heretofore, to a de- 
gree that leaves no comparison. During 
that period the whole idea of selling 
has undergone a complete change. The 
emphasis is no longer placed upon the 
ability of the salesman to sell the mer- 
chandise but rather upon the ability of 
the merchandise to sell itself amidst 
surroundings which give it a proper 
background. The modern store fronts 
of large glistening plates with decorative 
effects and smartly designed interior 
store fixtures lend themselves to the 
proper showing of the merchandise, thus 
playing an important part as an adver- 
tising medium. A high value is placed 
upon the show window and every inch 
of glass is, for practical purposes, a 
silent salesman. Most department stores 
put a value on each window with re- 
spect to sales production. 

Since 1939 there has been little and 
in more recent years no remodeling of 
stores and buildings because of lack of 
labor and material. Today properties 
are in very much the same condition as 
automobiles—worn out and decrepit. If 
ever a face lifting were needed it is 


New Public Relations 
Plan in Surety Field 


OUTLINED BY DAVID PORTER 





Model Program and Educational Outline 
Being Prepared for Local Ass’ns; 
Chief Objectives 





David Porter, educational director, the 
Surety Association of America, has given 
a series of talks on its new information, 
educational and public relations program 
before local surety associations, the first 
being in Newark, then Chicago and De- 
troit. He gave substantially the same 
talk before each local association. 

Stating that “we are still very much 
concerned over the lack of public under- 
standing of corporate suretyship,” Mr. 
Porter explained that first consideration 
was given to local associations. ‘“Real- 
izing that the tenure of office in a local 
association is necessarily brief, we are 
shaping our program so that there will 
be continuity of service,” he said. “We 
are currently working on a model public 
relations. and educational outline for 
local surety association work, one which 
may be adapted to individual require- 
ments.” 

As part of this program Mr. Porter 
spoke of a series of booklets and small 
publications being produced by the Sure- 
tv Association, and said they have two 
objectives—education of the public and 
additional equipment for surety company 
representatives. First of this series, an 
outline of fidelity bonds as an informa- 
tive review for CPA’s, has been exceed- 
ingly popular and 47,000 copies of it have 
already been printed. 

Other booklets now completed or in 
the blueprint stage are a combined story 
on corporate suretyship and the Surety 
Association of America, and booklets on 
public official bonds, on court and judi- 
cial bonds, on the new architects and 
engineers bond, on contract bonds and 
on bankers’ blanket bonds. All of these 
will have nationwide distribution, said 
the speaker. 

Closer Liaison With Insurance Buyer 

“Another objective of our program,” 
Mr. Porter stated, “is closer liaison with 
those who form business opinion of sure- 
tyship—the insurance buyer. Many of 
these men combine their insurance buy- 
ing with other duties, so that they 
knowledge of _ fidelity-surety-forgery 





now. In the American tradition of get- 
ting rid of the old thing in favor of the 
new there will be much tearing apart 
and rebuilding all over the country as 
soon as reconversion gets under way. 
Glass insurance will come into large de- 
mand because of wholly new ideas in 
the designing of store fronts and in- 
teriors of all types and kinds of build- 
ings. The average person has no con- 
ception of the extent and variety of 
highly ornamental glass which is now 
being used extensively in many types 
of business, particularly swanky club 
restaurants, hotels and department 
stores, as well as in homes and stores 
of all types. The cost of furnishing and 
installing glass in such places reaches 
what might be termed fabulous prices. 
Insurance of such glass is very much 
in the nature of a “maintenance con- 
tract” for it is in effect the lay'ng aside 
of a sum of money for “necessary re- 
pairs.” 
O. L. & T. Upward Trend 

The upward trend in O. L. & T. in- 
surance may be due in part to the 
realization by property owners of the 
increased hazard represented by run- 
down property and overcrowded housing 
as well as the establishment of new 
business. This trend is bound to con- 
t nue as the building program gets into 
full swing. 

Serious accidents, resulting in death 
or permanent disabilitv, may be caused 
by such conditions and may involve the 
owner or tenant in a claim of such 
proportions as to jeopardize the contin- 
ued ownership of the property or busi- 
ness. Legal fees alone for defense 
against such claims often run into thou- 
sands of dollars. 








C. W. Jefferson Dies; 


Former Louisville Age: at 
Charles W. Jefferson, 80, who retired 
five years ago after twenty-five years 
as special agent for the Fidelity & Cas. 
ualty of New York, died April 25, at 
his home in Louisville, Ky., after a long 
illness, 

Prior to entering the insurance busj- 
ness Mr. Jefferson had operated three 
large grocery stores in Louisville. Years 
ago with some of his late brothers he 
operated the Jefferson Grocery Co., one 
of the largest and finest companies Fs 
the state, specializing in fancy and r: 
tively rare food products, 

Mr. Jefferson is survived by his 
widow, Mrs. Julia Jefferson, sons, 
Charles and Douglas Jefferson, daugl ter, 
Mrs. William O. Seelbach, six grand 
children and three great grand children, 

He was a member of one of the old- 
est and largest families in the com- 
munity, members of which were business 
leaders in the early days of Louisville. 





bonds is necessarily rather sketchy. They 
rely on us for information and guide ince, 
and we proposed to give both.” 

He then spoke of the press as “one 
of the most powerful molders of public 
opinion at our disposal” and said, “tell 
your story in easy understandable terms, 
using whatever situation is most ap- 
propriate. 

“The public will be receptive to an 
honest and intelligent approach. But 
it will have little patience with subter- 
fuges, mumbo-jumbo, camouflage, selfish 
interest or, most disastrous of all, sheer 
indifference. It will cast its. vote for 
the business, industry or company which 
it believes most sincere and most honest. 

Control of Human Relations 

“We must learn how to control human 
relations. We must grasp the essential 
truth that our own individual success 
is interwoven with our success in getting 
our story over to the public. We must, 
in other words, put drive and punch, and 
an even higher grade of intelligent ef- 
fort into our public or human relations 
work, if we will spell out the difference 
between success and failure in our own 
highly specialized field. 

“Public relations is not something that 
can be turned on and off like a water 
tap. It is an accumulative thing that 
requires long range planning, hard and 
constant work, and plenty of repetition. 
It is, in effect, doing the right thing at 
the right time. It is interpreting your 
own business in terms the public can 
understand and appreciate. It is getting 
to know your public—and having your 
public know you. It is, over and above 
all else, creating in the average citizen’s 
mind an appreciation of what corporate 
suretyship means and does, and what 
you, as its representatives, are doing to 
make his own life and economy more 
stable and lasting.” 

In closing Mr. Porter said: “The ideal 
fidelity-surety underwriter should be a 
lawyer, financier, psychologist, enginecr, 
contractor and manufacturer—and it 
wouldn’t hurt him any to be a crystal 
gazer as well. He’s got to be all of these 
because his business is one of the most 
highly specialized, extending over 4 
wider field of human and business con- 
tacts than any other form of insuranc« 


Named by Maryland Casualty 


Tongue, Brooke & Zimmerman, of Balti- 
more, has been appointed general agerits 
for the Maryland Casualty for fidelity and 
surety bonds. The agency has represent: 
the Maryland Casualty for all lines 
casualty insurance since 1898 and wi!! 
the addition of the bonds the agency now 
has representation of all lines the compaiy 
writes. Vandervoort Rand has been named 
manager of the bonding department. 


F. J. BRAY’S NEW POST 
F. J. Bray has been made manag 
of the Ohio Casualty’s new branch offi: 
in Dallas. For the last five years \ 
Bray has been supervising the busine: 
for that company through the genera 
agency of T. A. Manning & Sons. 
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1946 Trends Point to Increased 
Emphasis on Cash Sickness Plans 


By BeTHUNE JONES 


roposals aiming at broader accessi- 
hiliity of medical and hospital facilities, 
| prevention of loss of income due to 

-occupational disabilities and sickness 
e raised during a number of regular 
4 special state legislative sessions 

roughout the country this year in con- 

uation of a trend gaining momentum 
recent years. 

\Vhile there are indications that the 
subject will become an_ increasingly 
ive issue next year, when the legislatures 
some forty-five states will convene 
in regular session, analysis of the 1946 
developments does not indicate that 
proposed state compulsory health insur- 
ance plans will get out of the study 
stage in the early future. Rather it ap- 
pears likely that emphasis will center 
on so-called “cash sickness” plans, de- 
sicned to compensate workers for loss 
of wages while absent from employment 
through non-occupational sickness or 
disability; increased appropriations for 
public health facilities and services; and 
efforts to stimulate private health in- 
surance programs. 

N. Y. Health Proposals 


Compulsory state health insurance 
proposals received a setback when New 
York State’s Temporary Commission on 
Medical Care, after more than a year’s 

study of the ‘issue, submitted early this 
year a majority report, signed by only 
nine of its nineteen members, stating 
that it was unprepared to recommend 


any plan financed on a compulsory basis ~ 


until there has been more experience in 
the field of medical and hospital insur- 
ance, 

The sharp divergence of opinion among 
the commission members was further 
indicated by the fact that four minority 
reports were filed, and another promised. 
Only two reports, one signed by five 
members and the other by two, favored 
immediate action on health insurance. 


Also significant is the fact that the 
Rhode Island legislature this year 
dropped the active interest which it had 
shown in the prior two years in an em- 
ployer-financed hospitalized insurance 
law proposal advanced by former Gov. 
J. Howard McGrath. The matter last 
year was shunted off to further study 
on recommendation of the Rhode Island 
Voluntary Advisory Council on Health, 
whose technical committee said “hospital 
facilities are not now available for the 
number of patients that might be ex- 
pected if compulsory (hospitalization) 
ins surance were made effective immedi- 
ate ly. 


California Prepaid Medical Care 


The issue is currently under study by 
levislative interim groups in California, 
where Gov. Earl Warren last year ad- 
vocated prepaid medical care through a 
ystem of compulsory health insurance 
fianced by contributions of both em- 

yers and employes, with arrangements 

which self-employed and others also 

‘ld come under the plan through con- 

utions. On the basis of the outcome 

he New York State and Rhode Island 
studies, however, there is no indication 

this point that unanimity of opinion 
wl be reached any more easily in Cali- 
lornia or other states in which the issue 
may be raised in the early future. 

in the other hand there has been 
evidence of increasing interest and ac- 
th 1 On measures to protect workers 
i-cinst loss of wages while sick. Cali- 
lornia’s legislature, in special session, 
this year enacted a law under which 
workers who come under the state un- 


employment insurance system also will 
be entitled to benefits when illness or 
disabilities not subject to workmen’s 
compensation insurance prevent them 
from going to their jobs. Unemployment 
because of sickness, as in the case of 
economic unemployment, will make an 
employe eligible for a maximum of $20 
a week. A worker will be able to draw 
either disability or unemployment in- 
surance benefits for 23 weeks in any 
given year, or 35 weeks as a maximum 
for a combination of the two types of 
payment. 

The California sickness benefits will 
be financed entirely out of the present 
1% pay check contributions of employes 
to the state unemployment compensation 
fund. The law contains a provision for 
alternative voluntary sickness benefit 
systems, under which employes might 
arrange with their employers for private 
insurance plans. The workers would no 
longer be charged the 1% state tax in 
such voluntary plans, but could not be 
assessed any more than 1% and would 
have to be guaranteed benefits at least as 
liberal as provided by the state fund. 
A seven-day waiting period before pay- 
ments start is stipulated by the Cali- 
fornia law, which will not go into effect 
until next year unless federal legislation 
is enacted to permit the immediate use 
for disability payments of California 
employe unemployment tax contributions. 

Rhode Island, the only other state 
which now has a similar law, this year 
enacted legislation designed to prevent 
threatened insolvency of its cash sick- 
ness fund. Enacted in 1942 as the first 
of its kind in the nation, this law is 
financed by employe contributions. The 
amendments enacted this year provided 


for increased contributions to the fund 
and more stringent administration. 

Cash sickness benefits were raised as 
a live issue in the New Jersey legis- 
lature this year with the introduction of 
three bills embodying recommendations 
of the State Commission on Post-war 
Economic Welfare. These bills, offered 
for study purposes and expected to be 
reintroduced for action next year, pro- 
pose the use of private insurance car- 
riers rather than a state fund as adopted 
by California and Rhode Island. 

New Jersey Proposal 

Under the proposed New Jersey plan 
there would be no payments to the state 
itself. The: State Unemployment Com- 
pensation Commission would supervise 
any one of three alternative plans that 
employers might adopt, but the adminis- 
tration would be up to employers. Em- 
ployers could adopt one of these plans: 
Establish financial responsibility to the 
satisfaction of the state commission and 
make sickness payments as a regular 
operating expense; take out a policy 
with a private insurance carrier, or pro- 
vide payments through an employe bene- 
fit association. 

Benefits under the New Jersey pro- 
posal would roughly be 50% of wages 
or salaries up to $46, for maximum grants 
of $22 a week for a sickness period up 
to 13 weeks. There would be no limit to 
the number of sickness periods in a 
calendar year, except that each sickness 
must be unrelated. Minimum benefits 
would be $7 a week. A waiting period 
of one week would be required. 

Costs to employes under the New 
Jersey plan would be one-half of 1% 
of their salaries up to $46 of weekly 
income. Employers would be required 
to defray all costs over the workers’ 
contributions and could waive employe 
contributions if they desired, except 
that state commission approval would 
be necessary where trust funds were 
set up. 

The New Jersey plan is the first of 
its kind advanced, such proposals in 
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INSURANCE UNDERWRITER 


Large consulting firm desires Casualty 
Insurance Underwriter. Required to 
consult with clients, write professional 
reports, correspondence understand- 
able to laymen. Must have initiative, 
imagination, and sound judgment. At 
least ten years experience. Salary 
open. Write Box 1652, The Eastern 
Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, New 
York 7, N. Y. 











Loyal Protective Agents Set 
New Record in Powell Month 





John M. Powell (left), W. B. Cornett. 


& H. and life 
business was staged last month by the 
field forces of the Loyal Protective Life 
of Boston in honor of John M. Powell, 
president of the Production 
for the month setting company 
record of business written in any one 
month, was up 98% in the A. & H. de- 
partment and 86% in the life department 
over April, 1944. 


J. A. MULLEN RESIGNS 


A special drive for A. 


company. 
a new 


Standard Accident V. P., Returned From 
Army Intelligence Service, Will Give 
Full Time to Mfg. Business 

Major J. A. Mullen, who has just re- 
turned from four years of service with 
the Intelligence Division of the United 
States Army, has resigned as vice pres- 
ident in the Standard Accident and will 
devote his time to the affairs of Glen- 
vale Products Corp. of Detroit. He will 
continue as a director of the Standard. 

Major Mullen, who has been on leave 
of absence from Standard Accident since 
entering the service in 1942, is president 
of Glenvale Products Corp., manufac- 
turers of zinc die castings, which he 
organized in 1939. The company has 
now grown to such an extent that it 
requires his full time. ; 

Major Mullen joined Standard Acci- 
dent in 1936 and was elected a vice 
president. Traveling extensively, he be- 
came a well known and familiar figure 
at agency conventions. In 1942 Mullen, 
who was a commissioned officer in the 
Reserve, was ordered to active duty, re- 
ceiving a leave of absence from his 
Standard duties. He served overseas in 
the ETO at the Army’s Supreme Head- 
quarters. 

Major Mullen recently completed ten 
years of service with Standard Accident 
and was presented with an emblem of 
service and a membership in. the com- 
pany’s Ten Year Club. He is the son 
of the late Arthur F. Mullen, prominent 
attorney of Omaha, Neb. 
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Rogers Talks Before 
Hemispheric Meeting 


LEADS A. & H. DISCUSSION 


Calls Line Most Highly Competitive 
Branch of Insurance; Requires 
Real Salesmanship 
“Accident and Health 
probably the most highly competitive 
branch of -the insurance business,” said 
Paul H. Rogers, assistant secretary, 
Netra Life Insurance Co., in his intro- 
duction of the subject before the Hemis- 
pheric Insurance Conference sponsored 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
ITnited States, in New York City, May 

15. 

He said that the first accident policy 
written in this country was a limited 
travel policy, issued in 1850, but that the 
Travelers Insurance Co., in 1864, wrote 
the first accident policy that may be 
considered a forerunner of accident in- 
surance as it is known today. 

As illustration of the competitive 
nature of accident and health insurance, 
he said that it is written by several 
hundred companies in the United States 
today; many are small companies writ- 
ing in a limited field while others are 
large and operate countrywide; some of 
these companies are strictly accident and 
health companies; others are life insur- 
ance companies also writing accident and 
health; many are general writing cas- 
ualty companies which operate accident 
and health departments. In addition. he 
said, insurance in this field is furnished 
by non-profit hospital associations, em- 
ployes’ benefit associations, fraternal 
societies and other societies. “The in- 
surance companies,” he said, “compete 
not only with each other, but also with 
these other organizations.” 

Growth Continues 


Insurance is 


The total accident and health prem- 
iums in the United States are about 
$600,000,000 a vear, he said, and this 


erowth is continuing. “The growth in 
the volume of business,” he emphasized, 
“has been accompanied and_ largely 
caused, by a marked development of new 
coverages, policies and methods. There 
is a wide range of individual policies 
falling generally into three main classes, 
called in the terminology of the business, 
commercial, industrial and non-cancella- 
ble.” He explained the several classes 
of accident and health insurance, and 
said: 

“Tt was early recognized that the busi- 
ness of accident and health insurance, 
which is fundamentally income protec- 
tion insurance, involves a high degree of 
public interest, and the various states 
have for many vears exercised a rather 
large measure of control over the acci- 
dent and health insurance business. Per- 
hans the greatest single contribution to 
untformity and to sound practice was the 
development in the vears 1912 to 1914 of 
the standard provisions, which provisions 
were enacted into the laws of some 
twenty-three states. Their use is uni- 
formly permitted in the other states and 
they are required to be part of every 
personal accident and health policy. 

“Those standard provisions deal with 
the basic elements of the contract, such 
as change of occupation, notice of loss, 
proofs of loss, payment of indemnity to 
the insured or beneficiary, time limita- 
tion for bringing an action at law or in 
equity and other basic elements of the 
contract. Many of the State Insurance 
Departments require that every policy 
issued, every table of rates and manual 
of classifications used must be filed with 
the State Insurance Department. Many 
states require that the form of policy 
contract must be approved by the State 
Insurance Department, whereas some 
states require only that the forms be 
filed 

“Under the standard provisions law 


PAUL H. ROGERS 


those states that adopted it have exer- 
cised a high degree of control over the 


form of the policy contract itself. For 
the most part that control has been 
wisely exercised, has resulted in the 


elimination of many abuses that devel- 
oped in the early days of the business, 
and such control has been encouraged by 
the industry. The accident and health 
business in this country has largely been 
free from hampering variations in re- 
quirements of the states, which has per- 
mitted companies to operate on a nation- 
wide basis. That uniformity is exceed- 
ingly important to those companies op- 
erating in several or all of the states. 
The National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners in cooperation with the 
industry has developed a guide for the 
use of companies and State Insurance 
Departments in the preparation and fil- 
ing of accident and health insurance 
policies. 

“That guide is serving to further make 
uniform the preparation of policies in the 
best possible manner and the uniform 
approval of those policies by the In- 
surance Departments of the several 
states. The uniformity here referred to 
has to do with the general make-up of 
the policy, the continuity of various pro- 
visions, size and style of type, but, except 
for the standard provisions, companies 
retain almost complete freedom in their 
right to draft the provisions of the poli- 
cies as they may see fit. This has given 
the companies opportunity during the 
years of development of the business to 
experiment with many different phrases 
and types of coverage, and this trial and 
error method has brought us to a much 
more sure understanding of our contrac- 
tural liability and has brought about de- 
velopment of coverages in recent years 
that were not even thought about in the 
early days of the business. 

Would Be Crippled 

“The interests of the companies and 
of the public have been permitted to 
retain. The business would have been 





Ralph M. Brann Given 
Testimonial Diner 


HE IS RETIRING ON MAY 31 


Personal A. & H. Bureau Official Feted 
by Friends at N. Y. Gatherings; Has 
Given 40 Years to Ins. Business 


Ralph M. Brann, who has given forty 
vears to the insurance business and who 
has been in an executive capacity with 
the Bureau of Personal Accident & 
Health Underwriters in New York since 
September, 1931, was given a testimonial 
dinner last evening (May 16) in Hotel 
Lexington, New York, in recognition of 
his long and faithful service to the or- 
ganization and the industry. Mr. Brann, 
as previously announced in The Eastern 
Underwriter. is retiring on May 31. 

Logan Bidle, secretary, A. & H. de- 
nartment, Aetna Life, who is one of 
the bureau’s most prominent members. 
served as toastmaster at the dinner, and 
presentations to Mr. Brann were made 
by F. Leroy Templeman, Maryland Cas- 
ualty, and a founder of the bureau: John 
F. Lydon, Ocean Accident, former gov- 
erning committee chairman, and Ray L. 
Hills, Great American Indemnity, this 
vear’s chairman. Presence of keymen 
from leading member companies of the 
bureau made the gathering an outstand- 
ing one in the A. & H. business. 

Hobbies: Photography, Ships, Ocean 

Travel 

In his retirement Mr. Brann will de- 
vote himself completely to the enjoy- 
ment of his hobbies and to Mrs. Brann 
and his family. Throughout insurance 
circles he is known for his love of pho- 
tography, ships and ocean travel. In 
the last few years the movie camera has 
largely absorbed his interest and he has 
a large variety of full color film cover- 
ing scenic shots, as well as photographic 
history of his four grandchildren. As 
for his interest in ships and the sea, 
Mr. Brann has taken a goodly number 
of ocean vovages, some in freight steam- 
ers, the highspot adventure being a trip 
to Honolulu under sail in one of the 
last square riggers out of San Francisco. 

Mr. Brann leaves the insurance busi- 
ness after four decades of well rounded 
experience, the past fifteen vears being 
spent with the Bureau of Personal A 
& H. Underwriters whose governine 
committee took recent action on his re- 
tirement at Mr. Brann’s earnest request. 





crippled very badly had policies of acci- 
dent and health insurance been stand- 
ardized. 

“The growth of accident and health 
business in this country has been due 
first to the wise and farsighted ability 
of some of the pioneers in this business 
and the initiative and resourcefulness 
that have gone into the development of 
the business. Every conceivable plan 
of business development has been tried, 
and of recent years great progress has 
been made by various methods and in 
various fields that were almost wholly 
untried twenty years. 

“Accident insurance is a personal line 
of insurance, requires real salesmanship, 
and individual agents and agency organ- 
izations have through their energetic and 
resourceful development of production 
plans directly accounted for the extra- 
ordinary growth of the business in the 
last decade.” 
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Commercial Accident and Health opportunity now open with 
large casualty company. Position requires man capable of taking 
charge of new nation wide specialized high indemnity coverage de- 
signed for groups of executives. Apply only if you have had suc- 
cessful commercial type Accident and Health experience. Executive 
ability required and some group experience preferred. 
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RALPH M. BRANN 


Native of Bangor, Me. Mr. Brann 
studied at University of Denver, and 
then, in 1898, became general agent for 
Aetna Life’s accident department for 
Colorado. In 1915 he became assistant 
manager of the Colorado State Com- 
pensation Insurance Fund and a year 
later manager, Colorado branch _ office 
of the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters. In 1919 Mr. Brann 
joined the London & Lancashire Indem- 
nity in the compensation and _ liability 
department of its home office, moving 
later to the A. & H. departent. 

In September, 1931, Mr. Brann became 
assistant secretary of the bureau and 
upon the resignation of F. Robertson 
Jones in 1937 became the bureau’s sec- 
retary-treasurer, from which post he is 
retiring. 


TO HEAR WM. V. DILLON 

Group A. & H. coverage from the pro- 
ducer’s viewpoint will be discussed by 
William V. Dillon, sales supervisor for 
Group and commercial A. & H., Ameri- 
can Mutual Liability’s New York branch, 
when he addresses the Accident & 
Health Underwriters of Newark at their 
dinner meeting, May 21, at Zigler’s res- 
taurant, East Orange. 

This association’s outing has been set 
for Iune 20 at the Forest Hill Field 
Club, Bloomfield, N. J. 


DETROIT A. & H. SPEAKERS 

Earl Sturges, Continental Casualty’s 
production supervisor in Detroit, and 
Walter Easly of American Hospital 
Medical Benefit Ass’n. were the guest 
speakers of the Detroit A. & H. Asso- 
ciation at its May 7 meeting. 








Health Ins. Trends 


(Continued from Page 45) 


other states generally following the 
Rhode Island pattern. Bills of the latter 
type were proposed but not enacted last 
year in many states including Colorado, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Montana, 
Minnesota, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
New York and Washington. Indications 
are that the issue will be taken up more 
widely next year. 

The states have been moving in a num- 
ber of other ways to broaden the ac- 
cessibility of medical care and hospital 
facilities. New York State’s legislature 
this year adopted a greatly enlarged 
health improvement program costing 
$14,000,000 a year, compared with the 
previous $3,000,000, with the increased 
funds to be spent for improvement of 
community health services. 

Mississippi’s legislature enacted a 
broad statewide medical care, hospital 
and nurses’ training program, including 
the appropriation of a total of $5,000, 
for state aid to communities which erect 
hospitals. Kentucky’s legislature author- 
ized formation of medical service cor- 
porations, 
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